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SEn
ION I 


TIlE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION 


Covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I unto you a l1wre excellent 
way.-l COR. xii. 31. 


By these" best gifts" St. Paul Ineant the nliraculous 
endO\VIuents ,vhich attended that outpouring of the 
Spirit in ,vhich Christianity as a distinct religion 
began. J\othing can be more astonishing, ret nothing 
more natural, than his picture of the feelings and 
behaviour of those who found theulselves in possession 
of these spiritual po\vers. The gifts ,vere novelties. 
The suLject ,vhich received theln and had to use theIn, 
and \vas inti uenced by the consciousness of their pres- 
ence and the sight of their effects, ,vas that hunlan 
nature which had long fonned its habits of dealing 
\vith whatever rlllarged its capacities and its sphere 
of action, and whose dpportlnent under this sudden 
change of condition nlight be predicted frOlll an old 
and sure experience. \Yhat caIne to pass at Corinth, 
strange as it seOUlS at first sight, was in reality no 
In01'e than there \vas reason to expect. SI,Citking of 
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TIlE GIFTS OF CIYILISA TION 


,vhat he s
nv on a large scale, the Apostle describes 
nlen thro,vn off their balance and carried away by 
feeling their natural faculties transformed and exalted 
under that Divine influence ,vhich ,vas pervading the 
Christian Church. The purpose ,vas lost sight of in 
their keen appreciation ctf the instrunlent, and in the 
personal satisfaction of possessing and using it; and 
St. I'aul's \yords disclose a state of feeling nlore ab- 
sorLed by the interest of a ne,v and strange endow- 
111ent than impresserl by the a,vfulness of its inunediate 
source and the responsibilities of having been called to 
hold it. Side by side ,vith gifts fronl heaven and 
"po,vers of the ,yorld to come," ,vere the levity and 
fri volity of nlan, surprised and dazzled, measuring 
thCln by his o,vn scale, pressing them into the service 
of his vanity;-childish delight in a ne\v acquisition; 
childish insensibility, childish excitclnent, childish 
display, childish rivalries, mistaking the place and 
,vorth of the. gifts thelllseives, altering their intended 
proportions, inverting their end and intention. This 
\vas the disorder 'v hich the A postle had to redress. 
Tn these chapters he bids tl'e Corinthian Christians 
rCllwlnber the source and the reaHon uf this distribu- 
tion of varied gifts. lIe recalls thenl fronl their 
wiltI extrayagance and selfish thoughtlessness, to soLer- 
HCSS and lnanliness, and a rccollection of the truth. 
"Brethren, l)e not children in understanding: be 
l)ahcs in \viC'ke(1ncss, Lnt in scnse gro\vn nH'I1." ClaiIn- 
ing a usc for cycr} gift in its O\VI1 place, he I.iùs 
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thenl set on each its right cOllll'arati ye yalne. lie 
corrects their estilnate, anù urges thelll to lllcasurc, 
not by personal considerations, but by larger and 
nobler ones of the general benefit. "Forasnluch as yc 
are zealous of spiritual gifts, seek that ye 1nay abound 
to the edifying of the Church." Their eagerness 
,vas roused at the sight of the ne\v po\vers ,vhich the 
kingdoll1 of God had brought ,vith it into the \vorld; 
and St. Paul does not discourage their eagerness_ 
Only, he ,yarns then1 to direct thcir zeal wisely, and 
to be eager about the greatest and best: "Covet 
earnestly the best gifts," those \vhich luay Serve nlost 
\videly the good of the \vhole body, those \"hich influ- 
cncc nloRt fruitfully the ends for ,vhich it exists. 
Yet-as he interrupts hitnself to add-there is 
even a higher point of vie\v than this. It is gooù to 
"covet earnestly the best gifts." I t is good to wish 
to be entrusted \vith those high gifts whièh are the 
fruits uf the Lorù's ascension and reign. It is good to 
l)c intent on their exercise, intent on the great pur- 
pose for \vhich they were besto\vcc1, anxious to push 
them to their full effcct. Yet the subject has to be 
lifted to a higher level still. There is sOlnething 
greater than the greatest of gifts - than \visdoln in 
the choice of them, zeal in their exercise, usefulness 
in their results. 'Yhen we are speaking of hü\v 
Christians ought to feel and act, it is a nlaÜned vic\v 
which leaves out that which is the characteristic 
SlH-il1g of Chl'i
tiall action, the l'l'illeiple which covers 
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all case
, the "new cOllllllandlllellt" which IS to he 
henceforward the quickening spirit of all III orality. 
" Covet éitrnestly the Lest gifts: and yet she\v Junto 
you a 1norc excellent ,vay." ..Llnd then he goes on to 
give that description of charity-charity in contrast 
\vith the greatest po\vers and most heroic acts,- 
charity, as the root of all the strength and all the 
chanl1 of goodness,-charity, as the one essential and 
ever-gro\ving attribute of the soul anlÏd the proyisional 
and transitory arrangenlents of this present state- 
\vhieh has Dlade the thirteenth chapter of this Epistle 
one of the lau<lluarks of nlan's progress in the kno\v- 
ledge of tru tll anù right. 
1 hO}J8 it is not disrespectful handling of the ,vords 
of our great teacher to pass froln the occasion \vhich 
so deeply stirred his thoughts to the actual conditions 
and necessities ftnlÌ<.1 \v hich our own life is placed, and 
tv Seè in ,vhat he "Tote about spiritual gifts no\v 
passed a,vay a llleanillg in relation to very llifferent 
circunlstances, \vhicb \vere l)eyolld his range of vie\v, 
and ,vhich he could not anticipate. "r e have long 
1 )
èn accustonled to accept, in theory at least, tIle 
principle laid do\vn Ly anothel' apostle: "Every good 
gifL and every perfect gift," \vrites St. Janlc
, "is frolH 
ahove, and cOlneth do\vn frolll the 
Fathe]' of Lights, 
with ,vhonl is no variableness, neither shado\v of 
tUl'uing." It is not, then, T trust, forcing the Janguage 
of 81. Paul or desecrating it, to apply his words to 
what he \vas not directly thinking of; to appJy then1 
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III the 11lOSt extended sense to all the power:5 with 
which l11en have been endo\vcd ; to ulake the words of 
apostolic truth and soberness stretch beyond the teln- 
porary interest of the religious question \vith which 
he dealt, to the universal interests of lnullan society, 
,vhieh is not indeed coextensive \vith the Church, but 
which the Church \vas founded to elnbrace and restore, 
an(l St. Paul preached his gospel to fill with light 
and hope. Those awful gifts, ,vhich were at once the 
privilege and the snare of the Christians Wh01l1 St. 
Paul had Üllnlediately to teach, have passed a\vay; 
they \vere of their age; they did their \vork; 
they left their results lJehind. TIu t God's wonderful 
gifts to UlaH are not gone. They are as real, as 
InauifeRt, as operative, as ever. In ,,-hat surrounds us 
in that condition of society in ,vhich we are actually 
passing our life, \ve see a \vol'ld fuller of gifts-in one 
very l'l
al sense spiritual gifts of God-than ,vas the 
Church of Corinth. " Covet earnestly the lJcst gifts," 
the" greater" ones, the higher: "and yet she,,, I unto 
you a more excellent ,vay." In the::;c \vonls St. Paul 
seeU1S at onee to put hÜ; sauctiou 011 all the great results 
of lnunall civilisatiol1, aud at the saine tbne to open a 
\yider yie,v heyol1d it, and to claÜu for nlall a higher 
end and a higher hnv of life, than even it can give. 
r use the \yord "civilisatiou," for want of a better, 
to express all that trains and furnislles 1113.11 for that 
civil state \vhich is his proper condition here: all 
skill, and endeavour, aUIl achicyeulCut, all exercise 
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and developulent of thought, restricted to the sphule 
of present things; the high and Ï1nproving organisa- 
tion of society, prÏ1narily for the pnrpo
cs of the 
present life. The contrast has often struck oLservers, 
and has been ùra \vn on t by S0111e of the deepest as 
\vell as of the lllost sU1!
rficial, bet\veen civilisatioll 
and the religion of the New Testanlent; and it often 
lllakes itself felt secretly and Ünportunately, even 
\vhere the feeling is not avo\ved or suffered to COlne 
to light. It is true that civilisation anù religion 
have \vorkeù together, have acteù on Olle another 
anù produced joint results; but ill their aÏ111s anù 
in their nature they are distinct, and lllay be, as they 
have been Lefore no\v, in a right cause or a \vl'ong, 
arrayed in opposition to one another. ...lull it cannot 
be denied that lllinds strongly under the influence 
of the one, and keenly appreciating its vast relations, 
are apt to fear or shrink frOlu the other. JTrolll the 
religious point of vie\v, and \vhere religious Ünpressions 
are clear and paranlount, it seelns often strange-I 
(10 not say ahvays as a Blatter of conscious reflection, 
hut of unexplained distaste and \voIHler-to see IHcn 
giving their lives to Lusilless or science, or political 
life, the pursuits \vhich civilisation cherishes anù 
\vhich advance it. 'Ve are all .of us perforce 0111- 
barke<l in it; \ve all use and enjoy it and profit l)y 
it; and yet uneasy n1Ïsgivings aLout it COIlle upou 
us fronl tÏ1no tü tÏ111e; \ve are suspieious al)out its 
tendencies and jealous of its claÜus; and the things 
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\ve do every day, and feel satisfied that they are right 
for us to do, we sOlnetimes find it hard to reconcile 
with the deeper and more ul1compron1Ïsing of the 
religious vie\vs of life. And as civilisation gro\vs 
Blore po'werful and self-sustained, more con1prehensive 
in its aÜns, 1110re sure of its lnethods and perfect in 
its \vork, \ve must not be surprised if there gro\vs \vith 
it, alnong those in \VhOlll its influence is supreme, dis- 
trust and impatience of religion. There have ahvays 
Leen religious despisers of ci vilisa tion, and they 
have sOlnetin1es been its revilers. And there have 
been, and ahvays will be, those \vho \vouldl'aise it to 
an exclusive suprmnacy, the substitute for religion, 
and destined to clear [t\vay that \vhich it replaces. 
But this supposed antagonislll is but one of the lnany 
reminders to us of our o\vn \veakness and narro\vness. 
Civilisation and religion have each their own order, 
and 1110ve in their own path. Perhal's the ]110re 
clearly \ve keep in view their distinctness the better. 
They arc distinct. But no religious rnan, at least, can 
feel difficulty in Lclieving that, distinct as they Inay 
be, and in the hanlls of nlen sonletÏ1nes opposed, they 
have essentially one origin, and COlne Loth of theln 
froln HÜn \v ho has luade luan for t.his \vorlel, as \\,Tell 
as in tended hÌlu for another. 
"\Ye hear civilisation both adn1Ïred and disparaged 
by those ,vho do not duly think \vhence it cOlnes. 
That great spectacle an1Ìd \vhich \ve live, daily befure 
our eyes, and \vith so lllllCh that we could not do 
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\",ithout,-so Üuniliar, yet su aUla,zing \Vhell \YC think 
uf the steps anll long strange processes by \vhich it has 
grO\\Ïl, and the vast results lJeyond all htU11an antici- 
pation \vhich it has COllle to; that fruitful elaboration 
of the best arrangelllents for the secular \vellbeing of 
. 
luan, nut lnaterial only, not intellectual unly, produc- 
ti \'0 not 111crely of cOlnfort and light, lJut goodness; 
that c0111plex anù delicate social llulchinery, the 
growth of centuries, and our inheritancc anù posscs- 
sion-let us Blake all a1atenlents for its defects 
and inconsistencies, all reserves for its 1leluishes and 
tlra \v backs- yet descrves 1110re respect than it has 
ahvays reccive(l froIll religious I,eoplc, as the great 
\york of God's providence and order. The world easily 
snggests very a\vful vic\vs of its o\vn condition, \"hich 
".c nwy call oyercharged or lllorbid, lJut \vhich it is 
not 81) easy to ans\ver and get rid of. nut the \vorld 
would indeed be far 11101'e dreadful, if ,ve lllust not see 
in its civilisation the leading and guiding hand of Goù, 
the l'eal gifL:) of the ..L\uthur and Giver of all good 
thingR. lIe \\'h(, gave us the gospel of iUllllortality, 
] r e who gayc us Iris Sou, gaye us also ciyilisation 
and its gifts. ] lis gifts arc not necessarily dependcnt 
one on another, ho\vevcr nluch they Iuay lJè allie(l. 
It is Hot necessary to trace all our civilisation np 
to Christianity; no one can dou1t ho\v larg('ly the 
telllporal has been illdebtetl to the spiritual; but it 
is true that our ci \ ilisation has other sources, ,vide 
and ancient ones, besides. SOl' (lu I sce \vhr \ve 
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should be ùeterred fro In recoguising it as Goù's work 
aud blessing, ùecause of its sure ill nse, by luxury 
aud pride, for iInpurity and \vrong. It is but ,,,hat 
happened with the gifts at Corinth; they \vere 
foolishly and ,vrongly used. Ho\veyer our civilisation 
conles, and ho,veyer it is used, it is 011e of God's '\(.ìYS, 
as real as the sun and air anù rain, of doing good 
to Ine11. Surely a Christian need not bc afraiù to 
honour all that is excellent in civilisation, as being, 
in whatever ,vny, fron1 his own l\Iaster, ,,-hose a\vful 
lnind and will is reflected in the unIverse. Surely he 
need not be afraid to say that it is not l)y religion 
ouly that tones of goodness are struck fronl the 
Inunan soul which chann and subdue us, and that 
GOll has yet other \vays, secret in \yol'king yet un- 
dcninlJ]e in effect, of lJringing out the f,'Tê:tCeS \v]1Ïch 
tend to Inake Incn like HÌ1nself. The Apostle's callI 
- if I lllaY quote his fan1Ïlial' words in the less 
faulÍliar hut not less forcible Latin \'crsion of thelll- 
" Quaeclunrl uc vcra, q uaeclunq ue pudica, q naecunlfl ue 
justa, quaeculllque sancta, quaecun1que alnaLilia, quae- 
cUlnque bonae fanHìe, si qua yirtus, si qua laus 
disciplinae, haec cogitate," finds indceù its deepest and 
truest response in that faith of which he \vas the 
preacher; but shall ,ve sny that it finds no true re- 
sponse apart from it and beyond it ? 
God teaches us about His gifts not only by His 
word but lJY His providence; and Iris providence, 
I Phil. iv. 8. 
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wurking 111 Illany ages, has unfolded ðueh a In v i::;h 
llHllÜficcnce of gifts to 111011 as BlÏght well de,:;ervc the 
praises even of an apostle. ",Y. e are unreal, \\te talk 
loosely and deceive ourselves, \vhen \ve ignore the gifts 
of our civiliseù orùer, in all that they haye to a111aze 
us, in all that they do to.1Jless us; or, \VhCll profiting 
by all the appliances \yith \vhich they furnish us, ,ye 
s}!cak superciliously of their \vorth. Civilisation has 
indeed its dark side-a very dark one: there is nnlch 
that is dreary and forLidding in the history of its 
gro,vth; aud \vho can look \vithout anxiety at the 
dangers of its future? But the irreligious and \vor1dly 
tendencies of civilisation are not to Le c01nLatcd by 
sÌInply decrying it. ",Vhat it has of gooll and true 
tells of its Author too clearly, find bids us accept it
 
benefits and claÌIn the111 as cOIning frolu GOll, though 
they do not C01l1e directly through religioll. Let us 
look at the \vurhl as \ve kno,v it, \vith honest but not 
ill-natured eyes, cahllly and fairly, neither as Loasters 
Hor as detractors - as those \v ho ,vere put herc to 
"refuse the evil aud choose the good." I..et us not be 
dri\Tell off fnnll the truth, l,ecause in the gro\vth of 
lnunan ci \Tilisatioll there is so nluch \".hich Blust l11a1\:e 
a Christian, or anyone \vho Lelicyes iu (}od aud in 
gooc.111ess, shudder and trelllble. Let us look at it \vith 
its tel'riLle COBColllitant of Incn llladc \vorse by ,vhat 
ou(rht to lnake the111 Letter. Yet look at it as it is. 
o 
Fullo\v the histury of a great penple, and consilleI' 
,vhat it l)ring
 furth. OL:ser\'e that ono great fact, the 
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progressive refinenlent of our lnunan nature, passing 
unconquerable \vhen once begun, even through ages of 
corruption and decline, to rise up again after them 
\vith undÍlninished vigour; keeping \vhat it had gained, 
and never perlnanently losing; bringing of course ne\v 
sins, but bringing also ne\v virtues and graces of a 
yet uIHvitnessed and unthought - of type. Observe 
ho\v, as tÜne goes on, men gain in po\ver,-po\ver 
over thell1Selves; po\ver to bring about, surely and 
without violence, \vhat they propose; po\ver to have 
larger aÍlns, to conll11and vaster resources, to elnbrace 
\vithout rash preslullption a greater field. See ho\v 
great l110ral habits strike their roots deep in a society; 
habits undeniably achnirable and beneficial, ret not 
necessarily connected \vith the order of things belong- 
ing to religion; the deep, strong, stern sense of justice 
as justice; the power of ruling finllly, equitably, incor- 
rnptly; the genius and aptitude for la\v, as a really 
governing power in society, \vhich is one of the 11l0St 
11larked differences of nations, and ,vhich SOllIe of the 
Inost gifted are \vithout; the spirit of self-devoting 
enterprise, the indifference to privation 
nd to the l)ain 
of effurt, the Ünpulses ,,-hich lead to discovery and 
peopling the earth \vith colonies; . patriotisnl and keen 
public spirit, which SOlne religious theories disparage 
as heathen, but which no theories ,viII ever keep Inen 
frOlll achniring. If nations have \vhat, judging roughly, 
\ve call characteristic faults, there gro\v up in them 
characteristic virtues . , in 01lè the ullflinchillo- love ùf 
v 
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reality, in another the unflinching pas'3ion for intel- 
lectual truth, in another purity and tenderness, or 
largeness of sYlllpathy. This is what \ve see; this, 
an1Ïd all that is so dark and disappointing, has COlne 
of God's nurturing of llutnkilld through the past 
cen turÏes. 
'Ve can but speak generally; and civilisation has 
many shapes, and lneans nlany things. But let us 
speak fairly, as \ve kno,v it. Civilisation to IllS nleans 
liberty and the po\ver of bearing and using liberty; it 
Ineans that \v hich ensures to us a peaceful life, a life 
of our O\Vll, fenced in frolH \vrong and \vith our path 
and ends left free to us; it Inoans the strength of 
social countenance given on the \vhole to those virtues 
\vhich lllake life nobler and easier; it 111eanS growing 
honour for Inanlilless, unselfishness, sillcerity,-grow'- 
iug value for gentleness, considerateness, and respect 
for others; it lneans readiness to Lear criticisln, to 
listen to correctioll, to see and amend OlU' Inistakes ; 
it nleans the \villingness, the passion, to alneliorate 
conditions, to cOJlul1unicate advantages, to raise the 
\veak and lu\v, to open ,vide bates and paths fur thelll 
to that discipline of cultiyatiun and Í111prOYCluent \vhich 
has produced such fruit in others nlore fortunate than 
they. 

 \lld it has Jise losed to us ill the course of it" 
developlllent n10re aud l1l0re of ,,,hat is ('ontaincd in 
Jllllnan characters alHl capacities. \Ve are, in this nge, 
dnnving forth ,,"ith HllHtZC1lleut di:-,coyeries \vhiC'h Seell) 
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to be inexhaustible frolH the treasure-house of Inatcrial 
nature. '''hen ,ve cast our eyes back over history 
and literature, it seenlS to lue that the variety and 
the di::;closures there are as astonishing. Think of the 
great furnls of history, so diversified, so unlike one to 
another, so unexpected in their traits; think of all that 
a great portrait-gallery represents, doubtless in but too 
rank abundance, of vile and bad, but also of high and 
venerable, of ,vhat the ,vorld had never yet kllo,vn but 
,vas never J110re to forget, of originality, of po,ver, of 
goodness. The eXêunples of actual history are but part 
in this great spectacle. Think of \"hat fiction, ,vith 
all its abuses, has done for us,-creating pictures of 
character, of infinite novelty and interest, in \vhich 
Ünagina tion reflects the real, endless play of life; 
nlllltiplying and unfolding for the general kno\vledge 
types ,vhich ,vould other,vise have been lost \vhere 
they gre\v up: think of its \vorld of illeal histories, 
revealing to nlan hÚnsclf; sho\ving hÏ111 \vith subtle 
nud searching truth things unsuspected or dÏ1nly felt, 
lllaking hÜn nnden;;tallll, better SOJuctÜnes, as it has 
ùcen said, than gravel' teachers, his tenlptations and 
self-deceits ;-the parables of each generation. Think 
again \vhat has been besto,ved on HUHl in the perfect- 
ing of langunge, its gro,vth and changes, its luarvellous 
acquisition uf ne\v power::;, in the hands of the great 
nlasters who haTe fOl'Q'ed it aIle\V for their thollO'hts' 
- '--' ð , 
tht-' doul,le proeess going on at once of deepening 
seientific analy
is and continual enlargelnell t 1 'y actual 
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llse; as in an illstnln1ent of music, ever attaining inl- 
provclnen t in Inechanisl11, ever, under refined or po,ver- 
ful handling, surprising us with fresh secrets of \vhat it 
can do. Think of the \vay in which new faculties, as 
it \vere, spring up in us of seeing and feeling, and ho\v 
soon they are luade over to the conlnlon stock; ho,v, 
by art, by poetry, by the cOIDlnentary of deep and true 
syn1pathy and deep and true kllo,vlec1ge, our eyes arc 
In ore and 1110re opened to discern in ne\v ,vays the 
beauty of hill and plain, of sky or sea, the ,vonclers of 
the physical universe and their nleaning. Think ûf 
the ,vealth that any great literature enshrines of true 
observation and diversified e1110tion, and of thoughts 
that live for ever, ever ,videning and purifying Inen's 
Ininds. Count over all our great possessions. Shall 
,ve venture to say that all this does not COlne fronl 
the Source of all beauty and all \visdonl and all light 
-frol11 IIiIn by ,vholn alone the great are great and 
the goud are good? Shall ,ve say that all these things 
onght not to e:\.cÍte in Inen passionate achlliration and 
iutcrest- that Inen ought not to desire anù follow 
thelll-to ,vish to advance t1le progrcss and to share 
in the gifts? 
'Yhat ,YO s<'c, then, is a profusion, ovcr,vhehlling to 
contclnplate, of ,vhat, if ,ve trace them to their source 
and an thor, "'0 Blust call thc gifts of God to IllfU1 for 
thiR ] ifc; Inu::,t varied, 1110st Innnifolll, ever increasing, 
('han o 'ill0' their sha l )(\ oTuwinO' onc out of nnothcr nu- 
'":> ,:) , b '=' , 
[o](ling 
ultl t'xpalldillg as new' cnds appear and shape 
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thenlsehes. It is not \vonderful that such a spectacle 
should \vin in vuluntary adn1Ïration even froln those 
\vhose thoughts go 11l0St beyond it, and who \vish to 
11lIJaSUre all things here by the 11leaSUl'e of Jesus 
Christ. It is not \vonderful, either, that \vhen \ve 
conle fresh froln the N e\v Tcsb:unent, it should seem 
too dazzling. But ,vhether or not our thoughts are 
battled \,hen \ve try to enlLrace God's different 'ways 
of \vorkillg, this \ve none" of us doubt, that all that 
tends to educate and iIuprove and benefit nla11 COlnes 
fronl the goodness of the Divine TIuler \vho guides his 
fortunes. And \vhat He giyes, it is for us to accept 
and Ï1nprove. It is an easy thing to say, as has before 
no\v been said, Leave it. A wiser thoughtfulness, a 
braver and deeper faith, \vill say Use it, only believe 
that there is something greater beyond. Surely \ve 
may hear in the \vords of the Apostle, not only 
the "
arrant, but the call, of his :1\Iaster, \vho Hinlself 
had not \vhere to lay His head, to take and prize 
and carryon to its perfection all that His provi- 
dence has created of so different an order for us, the 
talent of 011]' trial. "Covet earnestly the greater, the 
better gifts." 
Ieasllre and c01npare theIl1 \visely. 
Fearlessly choose theIn, fearlessly give them full play. 
This is indeed one side of the matter. But there is 
another and a higher. Covet earnestly \vhat nlost 
raises 1uan's part here; what \vollld be to be 1l10St 
desired and follo\ved, even if his part ended here;- 
but renlenlber also, that besides all this, there is a yet 
C 
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luOre excellcnt \vay. Above God's greatest gifts here 
is that ,vhich lie is essentially: above theul all is 
charity, for cc God is love." 
" A. n10re excellent \vay." It would still, I suppose, 
be true,-though it would be unaccountable how it 
should ever have been 
id,-even if this \vorld \vere 
all: it woulù still be true, that the perfection of 
character \vhich St. raul describes under the nan1e of 
charity is the highest achievel11ent of hun1an nature, 
anù that above kno\v ledge, or po\ver, or great acts, 
is the unfolding of pure goodness as tho universal 
priuciple of action. But \ve believe that this ,vorld, 
,vith all its \vonderful results, is not all. We look 
for\vard. And we believe that ,ve ha ve a place in 
son1ething ,vider and l110re lasting. Our ties are not 
those only of this \vorld, nor the duties we ackno\v- 
ledge, nor the hopes. 'Ve believe in the relation of 
111011 to God as a Father as \vell as a Creator, as a 
Divine Saviour and Guide and ltedcelner, as \vell as 
the Infinite Cause of all things and the Ruler and 
Judge of all th
t is. "Te believe that ,ve have been 
told, as far as it concerns uland ,ve could bear it, the 
truth about ourselves, and the strange aspect of this 
\vorld and our condition in it. "r e believe that all 
,ve are brethren, sharers together ill a great \vreck and 
disaster, sharers too in a great recovery, even no\v 
begun. "r c believe that lIe has ùeen \vith us, and 
of us, who 11lade us, and by \VhOln \ve live. In Hin1 
and fronl IIÍlu \ve learnt the Inind of God; fronl 
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HÜn we kno\v God's value for IHan, aHd \vhat God 
thouaht it not too luuch to do that luau should be 
b 
restored to that for \vhich God luade hinl. "God so 
loved the world? that He gave His only-begotten Son, 
that \vhosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." In lnaking HÏ1uself kno\vn. 
to us, lie has not indeed kept out of sight those a\vful 
attributes, in virtue of \vhich \VO, and everything \ve 
kno\v and see, are so fearfully and \vonderfnlly Inade. 
nut that by \vhich He nlakes us to understand HÜn 
and dra\v near to Him is His love for us. Henceforth 
the \vorld kno\vs HÍ1n irrevocably, if it kno\vs Hinl at 
all, in the Cross of Jesus Christ. The world never 
can be the same, aftC1
 that, as it \vas before it, as it 
\yould bo \vithout it. It has brought a ne\v spirit into 
the \vorld, \vith a divine prerogative of excellence, to 
\vhich all other things excellent and adn1Ïrable n1ust 
yield thc first place. Civilisation runs its great and 
cheq nered course, inti uenced by religion, or in depend - 
ent of it. As great things ha/ce been done, so still 
greater nlay be done, for the \vise and just and 
gcnerous ordering of society, \vhile this life lasts; and 
,vhat God has given to n1en to kllO\V and to do 111ay 
be little to ,vhat He has yet to give thenl. Yet after 
all, henceforth that will ahvays be n10re excellent 
\vhich comes nearest to the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
That lllUSt ahvays renlain for nlan, 1} KaB' V7rEpßOÀ1}V 
óúór;;, the \vay in which our l\laster ,val1
cc1, the love 
in \vhich He lived, and Ly \vhich IIis religion lives. 
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"Covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet she,v J 
unto you a 1110re excellent ,vay." ....\.nd then, after 
having ShO\Vll the more excellent \vay, reyel'Sillg the 
order of the precept, St. Paul proceetls-" .Follo\v after 
charity; but covet earnestly the spiritual gifts." They 
were to be prized and coveted by those \vho ,verc 
so earnestly taught how far charity \vas above theul. 
Nor can \ve prize too 11luch the so different gifts \vhich 
. 
our O\Vll generation sees \vith 
vonder increa8Ìng upon 
us. \Ve cannot honour thenl too sincerely; ,ve can- 
not set theln at too high a rate; \ve cannot take too 
luuch trouble to Inaster all that is true and real in 
thenl; \ve cannot spend ourselves better than in lllaking 
the \vorld the richer for \vhat God has giyen us. TIuL 
\vhcn \\e feel ùÌzzy \vith the Inarvelluus spectacle 
around us, carried a\vay ,vith the current of those 
great changes \vhich \vith good reason luake us hope 
for so luuch nlore for l11an in his life here, let us 
relnind ourselves that this is not all. There is 80111e- 
thing else to be thought of besides the objects and 
pursuits of a successful civilisation. These things are 
to have their time and ser.rice, and then pass a\vay. 
There are interests beyond them; and each Olie of 
us knows that 'what he tis reaches lJeyond thelll. 'Ye 
arc not necessarily growing better lnen, though 'vo 
Iuay be doing a great \vork, \vhen \ve are hiving up or 
dispersing abroad God's lluu1Ífold gifts of kno\vledge 
or ability. .AJld \vhat ,vo are here for is, if any- 
thing, to heeOlne good; and goodness, since Christ 
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has conle, IneallS essentially that spirit of love \vhich 
joins man to Ulan and lifts hinl to God. vVhatever 
happens, \vhatever Illay be done ill reducing this pre- 
sent state to greater reason and order, in dnnving 
forth its resources, in curing its evils, the Cross of 
Christ is there, standing for ever, the Cross of One 
who canle to seek and to save that \vhich \vas lost, 
\vho was anlollg us as "one that serveth," our pattern, 
our \yarning, in the end our last consolation. For 
consolation \ve \vant at last, be our triulllphs \vhat 
they nlay. There is no need to colour or overstate. 
Side by side \vith our brilliant successes and hopes 
abide the certnin and conlnlonplnce conditions of 
our state, inexorable, unalterable-pain, nloral evil, 
death. Serious and thoughtful 1uen, ho\vever nluch 
they rDay be the children and the soldiers of an ad- 
vancing civilisation, nlust feel, after all, their illC1i- 
vidnality. As one by one they llie, so one by one 
each nlust live nluch of his life. And \vhen a luau 
enters into his closet and is still ;-if ever, froln the 
glories and the occupations of a great part in the 
\vorld's business-(l say not froln its teluptations and 
entanglelnents; they need not be this, they Inay be 
his proper engngen1en ts)- if ever fro111 these he \yi th- 
dra\ys up into the 1110unt, and in silence nnd by 
hÏ1nself looks in the face his a\vful destiny, the a\vful, 
endless road \vhich lies before hinl, the purpose for 
which he \vas called into being, the law he \"Tas nleant 
to liye by: when he feels hinlself confronted alone 
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\vith the object of his \vorship, out of all reach and 
passing aU Inl0\V ledge, yet the n10st fan1Íliar and cus- 
tOllUtry of all fanlÎliar thoughts,-he can hardly help 
feeling that the gifts of God for this life arc for this 
life; they cannot reach beyond; they cannot touch 
that \vhich is to be. ,As St. Paul argues, they arc 
incoillplete, and they are transitory: they are, conl- 
pared \vith \vhat \ve are to look for, but the playthings 
and excrcises of children; they share our doonl of 
1110rtality. There is a link \vhich joins this life \vith 
the next; there is something \vhich belongs equally 
tù the Î1nperfect and the perfect, and \vhich \VO carry 
\vith us fron1 the one to the other. 'Ve kno\v little 
what \vill Deeoine of our kno\vlodge; \ve do kno\v 
'what \vill becon1e of our po\vcr: one thing only 
" never faileth." The charity \vhieh seeks the good of 
fill to whon1 it can do gooù; the charity \vhich detects 
gooù \vherevcr it is to be found or to be advanced; 
the charity whieh opens and enlargcs the hUlllan soul 
to conceive, and long for, and set up for its standard, 
and eonteinplate \vith adoring and a\vful gladness 
the perfect goodness of Gùd,-that belongs to the 
\vorld \vhere \ve are going, \vhcn all is over, and, as 
Christians believc, COUles even no\v front that \vorld. 
Thcre is the direction in \vhich \ve look to be perfect; 
there aspirations are secure against disappoint111ent, and 
the object is not inadequate to the affection, nor fails it. 
In the llext \vorld, as in this, it is by lo\'e that creatures 
l'l'C'elYc and sho\v forth the likeness uf their }\fakcr 
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There is, then, one great order of things ,vhich 
pertains to the prcsent sccne of nlan's activity; and 
there is another, not indifferent indeed to the present, 
but prÏ1narily ana above all directed to the future of 
nlankillcl. In both \ve have our parts. For the 
purposes of both ({od has been lavish in His gifts. 
'Ve distinguish them, and they are distinguishable in 
thought and in fact also. But each of us in truth has 
his part in both; and our life ought to combine them. 
"r e ought not to be afraid of God's gifts; we ought 
not to 1uake as though \ve $l\V thenl not, as \ve ought 
not to n1Ístake their place or reverse their order. 'Ve 
are as lunch bound to be faithful to the full as the 
ste\vards of our civilisation, as \ve are responsible for 
our kno\vledge of the light and for our gifts of grace. 
Hfre especially, \vhat are ,ve lW1'e for ?-,ve who are 
connected \vith this place, or \vho have ever tasted of 
its benefits,-\vhat are \ve, or 'were \ve here for, but to 
desire earnestly, and seek \vith hearty effort and use 
with fidelity for the seryice of our brethren, the choice 
and nlanifold gifts \vhich a place like this stores up 
and distributes? "Covet earnestly the best gifts." 
Surely the gifts which God's providence puts \vithin 
our reach here are anlong His higheJ;, His better gifts; 
surely they are meant to kindle our enthusiasm, to call 
forth our strong desire, as they a\vaken the longing of 
nUlubers outside of us. 'Yhen \ve think of the \vork 
and the opportunities of this place-its far-reaching 
influences, its deep and lasting effects on Euglish 
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society; ho\v here thought and character and faculty 
are fashioneù in those \vho are to lead thonsands of 
their brethren and control their fate; with \vhat p1"O- 
(1igal abundance the Incans and help8 are supplied us 
Ly \vhich IneH Inay Inake things Letter in society, lllay 
lnakc things 11101'e sound and \yh01esOlne and strong; 
ho\v tÏ1lle is ensured and leisure fCJlC'c(l off frolH out- 
\VDTÙ calls; \vh3-t lllay be learneù; ho\v the door of Teal 
anù large and grounded kno\vledge is opene(l to 1I1en; 
how men nU1Y train thClllselves to think and to ju<lge, 
to discern tll(> true anù to ehoose the Lest ;-in<le(}d 'Vl' 
nlust have dull 111inds and poor spirits not to see the 
great chances giv.en us of \vork and service, not to bp 
stirrcd to cager and clllu10ns thoughts alJ()ut thesl
 
great gifts. St. })anl is our ,varrant for Leing ill 
earnest alJout thelll, and onr teacher ho\v to llse theIn. 
"Covet thcTIl f'arnestly." Open yonr eYè
 tu their 
greatness an(l charlH; rellHàlllllel' their purpose, 1'e- 
l11en1Ler their variety. li'ulhnv after the1n,-ouly do 
not Lè chihlrell about thCIll; do not ÜUy extol thenl 
and vaunt aLout thClIl; do not be jealous if you hayo 
little; do Hot he proud if yot' have 1nu('h: there are 
<liflerencos, and all have their use; and" God hath set 
the mClllbers, eyery one in the body, as it hath pleased 
JIiIll." Cultivate, as good servants, yonr great gifts. 
nc 7.ca10us for gl'(
at causes ,vhieh carry in theJl1 the 
hopes of generations to COBle. ..A ppreciate all you 
11lay find here, to h(}lp yon tú interpret. the ,yorks and 
the t honghts of Oc Ill, to undel'stnntl yourselves alHl the 
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,,"orld in ,,,hich you are. Bnt there is sOluethillg 
more. Surely there are tilnes to 1l10st of us ,vhen, in 
the u1Ïdst of the splendour and the hopes of visible 
things, it is ,,-ith us as the rsaln1Ïst says: "Like as 
the hart desireth the water-brooks, so longeth 1ny soul 
after Thee, 0 God. ::\Iy soul is athirst for God, even 
for the living God: ,,,hen shall I COlne to appear 
before the presence of God?" "... e ,vant a tie and 
Lonù deeper than that of society. "r e ,vant a standard 
and exeInplar above this ,vorlù. God has placed us to 
develop our full nature here; but He has placed us 
here, ".e lJelieve, still I1101'e to beconle like Himself. 
So, while learning to understand, to value, to use the 
last and greatest endo,v1nents ,vhich the course of 
things has unfolded in hunlan society, learning to turn 
thenl honestly to their best account for the \Vorld for 
which they ,vere giyen, ren1en1ber that there is a ,yay 
for you to ,valk in ,vhich carries you far beyond theIll, 
and opens to you eyell ,yider prospects, 1110re awful 
thoughts, a deeper train of ideas and relations and 
duties ,vhich touch us- in what is most inward, to the 
very quick. 'Ye are sinners ,vho have been sayed by 
a God ,vho loved us. There is a. religion ,vhich is our 
hope beyond this tÏIne, and the incoll1nnulÌcabie char- 
acter of it is lovc. That which its ....
uthor thounht 
o 
necessary to be and to do, for a relnedy and c01llfort 
to nlan's nlÏsery and ,veakness-unless lnan's n1Ïsery 
and ,veaklless are a dclusion-reyeals a love ,yhich 
Inakes us lose ourselves ,,,hen ,ve think of it. Love 
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\vas the perpetual nIayk of all IIis life, and of the Act 
in 'v hich IIis ,york \vas finished. I-lis religion caIne 
,vith a ne\v conimanchnent, ,vhich ,vas love. That 
religion has had great fruits, and their conspicuous and 
distinctive feature is the love ,vhich ,vas their nlotive 
and support. Its last '
ord about the God \VhOnl it 
,vorshipped ,vas that" God is love." It is the Gospel 
of One, "\vho, being in the forni of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal \vith God, but Inade IIÏ1nself 
of no reputation, and took upon IIim the forDl of a 
servant, and becanle obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross." " Let this n1Ïnd be in you, \vhich 
,vas in IIÜn,"-love for those made in the Ï1nage of 
God and \v honl God has so loved -love, self - sur- 
renùering, snpre111e, eyer gro,ving at once in light and 
,varnÜh, of HÜn ,vho luade theln. Let us pray that 
lIe \vho has cro,vned our life here \vith gifts ,vhich 
haflle our Ineasuring, and 'which daily go l)eyond our 
hopes, but ,vho has "prepared for them that lo\'e IliIn 
such good things as pass Juan's understanding," ,,"ould 
indeed" pour into our heart such love to\varc1s ]Iin1self, 
that ,ve, laying IIÏ1n above all things, lUfty obtain IIis 
pron1Ïses ,vhich exceed all that \ve can desire, through 
.T esus Christ onr Lorù." 
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Then Jeslls beholding him lorellltim, and said unto him, Onc tit ing t!tou 
l{tekest.' go thy way, sell 'll'llatsoever thou hast, and give to tlle poor, 
and tlW1.6 shalt havc treasure in hca
.en.' and come, Ütke 'lIp the 
cross, rtndfollow 1Ile.-S"r. 
IARK x. 21. 


THE lesson for this Sunday 1 set before us the Prophet 
Balaanl, that extraordinary character of the Old Testa- 
Inent in \VhOlll the experience of nlodern titnes has 
seen the great typical instance of self - decei ying 
obedience. But he is the type not only of the char- 
acter \vhich hides the truth frorn itself, but of that 
\vhich sees it in yain. Dalaan1, achniring but unable to 
belieye, looking at the order and beauty of the sacred 
cfllnp, and plotting to ten1pt and corrupt; feeling the 
full grandeur of the spectacle, but aLle to keep fron1 
his heart, though he could not fro1l1 -his intellect and 
his lips, the confession that it ,,-as Diyine,-is the 
,yarning ,ve n1eet ,vith, earlier than ,ve should ha,-o 
expected to find it, against eyery fonn of insincere 
hOllwge to truth and religion. 


1 Second Sunday after Easter. 
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It seenlS to 111e that ,ve must ahva.rs feel S01l1e fear 
of this danger, ,vhcn, living as 1110st of us do, "TC turn 
to our ackno,vledged standards of life in the N e,v 
Testalnent, anù Jlleet \vith such texts as that ,vhich J 
have just reacl. ",V c live one kind uf life, an innocent, 
. 
it lllay be, a useful, improving, rcligious life; but it is 
not the life ,ve rcaù of in the New Testanient; and 
yet that life is the one ,vhich Christians, in S01118 sense 
or other, accept as their rule. ""r e honour it, extol it, 
Blake our boast of it. But a thinking anù honest 
nlan nlust S0111etÜnes haye lllÌsgiyings, \vhen he asks 
hinlself ho\v far his life in \vhat he deliberately 
sanctions is lik0 that set before us in the N e\v Testa- 
111Únt, and ho\v Hluch of the Gospel Jl10rality he is ablt 1 
practically to bring into his O'Vll. One lesson taught 
us by the varied expericnce, inherited by those 011 
'VhOl11 the curls of the \vorld arc COlne, is a quickened 
sense of the increl1il)le facility of Relf-d0ceit. T s there 
not reaSOll to be anxious, ,,
hcthcr, \vhen \ve o,vn the 
N e\v Testanlcllt as our rule of life, ,ye are not Inerel.r 
lliaking a cOlnpl'onlÍse,-aùn1Îring, and not taking the 
responsiLility of alII' conyietiolls; contcnlplating the 

 e\v Testaulcnt ,,-ith perhaps longing or respectful or 
\vondrring a\Ye, Lut at an infinite rlistance fro III it ill 
spirit and tClnper ? 
This is a large subject; alHl though it is 111uch too 
large to he dealt ,vith llO\V a
 it should be, I ,vi]] 
velltnn' to Rft)" a fc\v ,,"ords ahout it this aftcrlloon. 
"\Yhat I Bleall is this. Jlere i
 tIle Nl)\V Tl'st.Ulll'Ut, 
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the confessed source of Christian lllol'ality, ,vith its 
facts and language, about which there is no dispute, 
and ,vith its spirit and tone equally distinct and 
llwrkecl .And on the other hand, here is the ordinary 
life of Christian society, with its accepted principles, 
its f
ulliliar habits, its long-sanctioned traditions; the 
life of Christian society, not particularly in this or 
that age, but as on the ,vhole it has been from the 
tinle ,vhen Christianity ,von its place definitively in 
the ,vorld; ,vith its legitimate occupations, its interests, 
its objects, its standards of goodness, of greatness. 
"Then ,ve put the t,vo side by side, the nlilld must be 
dull indeed ,vhich is not conscious of a strong sense of 
difference and contrast. "That does this feeling nlean, 
and to ,vhat does it point? So obvious a question has 
been variously answered; but an ans,ver of some sort 
is ,vanted by us all. 
The life set before us in the ,vords and deeds of 
the N e,v Testan1ent is, we all confess, the root of all 
Christian life. Consider steadily ,vhat that ,vas. The 
life ,vhich our Lord led He enjoined: His ,vords are 
nothing more than generalisations of ,vhat lIe did. It 
,vas not that His life had in it ditliculties, pain, self- 
denial, and that He taught men to expect thenl; all 
liycs have that, and all teaching nlust arnl Inen for it: 
but the regular, ordinary course of that life ,vas nothing 
but hardness, abstinence, separation from society or 
collision ,vith it. Such a life a great refornler indeed 
ahvays must go through: others have gone through it. 
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nut here, not to s]!cak of tlJC dcgl'ec uf it, it appears as 
Inuch iIllposed on the taught as ,,'elcolllcd by the teacher. 
lIe \vas a }\:ing, and announced a kingdolll ana claÏlncc1 
subjects; but it ,vas a kingdolll of heaven, not one of 
earth: and this killgdonl and its lllelubers, both ICing 
and subjects, are represented as in open and deadly 
enn1Ïty ",-ith \vhat is called the" present ,vorld." 1 They 
are fe,v cOlllparec1 \vith the lllallY; the ,yay is narro\v 
that leads to life, and few find it; they are not to 
IDarvel if the \vorhl hates theln; the blessing is \yith 
those \vllon1 nlen revile and speak ill of; the \VOC is for 
those of \VhOln all men speak \vell. "r e read ho\v the 
lesson \vas learned, ho,v thc disciples understood their 
teacher. "TIe not confofJl1ed to this world," 2 says 
Olie; "'Vhosoever \vill be the fricnd of this ,vol'hl," says 
another, " is the enemy of God; "3 " Loye not the ,vorld, 
neither thc things that are in the \vorld," says another; 
"if any 111an love the \vorld, the love of the Fathcr is 
not in hÏ1n." 4 The claiul ,vas for undivided allegiance: 
" No 111an can sor\.o t,vo lnasters; ye canllot serve God 
and lllalnlllon." .1-\.nd what was our Lord's call? 'Yhat 
\yore II is leading InaxÍ1ns? He bids His disci vIes count 
the cost, as those \vho clnbal'k in great projects full of 
risk. " So 117,;cu;Ùjc, \vhosoeyer he be of you that for- 
saketh nut all that he hath, he cannot be 1VIy disciple." 5 
lIe ,varned the llulltitudes that follo,ved JIlin, "If any 
lHan COllle to 1\le, and hate not his father, and 111other, 


1 Gal. i, -1. 2 Rom. xii. 2. 
-1 1 St. JOlln ii. 15. 


3 St. James hr. 4. 
5 St. Luke xiv. 33. 
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and ,vife, and children, and brethren, and sister::;, yea, 
and his o\vn life also, he cannot be 
ly disciple." 1 
cc One thing thou lackest," is the ans,ver to the young 
BLan ,vho had kept the cOllllnan(hllents frolH his youth, 
and \VhOlll Jesus "LeholLling loved"; "If thou ,yilt 
be perfect," "go thy ,yay, sell \vhatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven: and COllle, take up the cross, and follo,v 
::\le." Thi::; \vas no isolated cOlnlllalld; it \vas given 
in a general fonn to the ,vhole of the cc little flu
k " : 
" Sell that ye have, and give ahus; provide yourselves 
bags \vhich wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not." 2 And ,vhat He said, they did-" they 
left all and follo\ved HÜll." 'Yith such a call it is 
not surprising that there ,vere corresponding precepts. 
"Take no thought for the lllorro'v, for the lllon'ow 
shall take thought for the things of itself;" "Take 
no thought for your life, ,vhat ye shall eat, neither for 
the body, ,vhat ye shall put on. . . . 
eek not ,vhat 
ye shall eat nor ,vhat ye shall drink, neither be ye of 
doubtful Inind. For all these things the nations of 
the ,vorld seek after; and your Father kno,veth that 
ye have need of these things." Consider \vhat is 
involved in these ,vords; ho\v they touch the COlll- 
nlon occupations of lllankind in "the nations of the 
\vorld"; \vhat a s,veep they lllade to those \vho heard 
thenl of the 11l0St ordinary 11lotives and business of 
life. True, \vhat ('all1e in His ,vay He tuok; He 


1 St. Luke xiv. 26. 


2 Ibid. xii. 33. 
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Llesscd the nlarriagc - feast at Cana; lIe refused no 
invitation froln rharisee or l\lLlican, froln rich or 
poor; lIe cared so little for the current austerities of 
religion, that His encn1Ïc::; could sneer at one \VhOn1 
they called a gluttonous luan and a \yineLibber, a 
. 
" friend" and "guest" of sinners. But such passages 
only thro\v in to stronger relief the general character 
of IIis \vords and life. lIe \vho had less a place that 
lIe could call His O\Vll than the birds \vhich have 
their nests and the foxes that have their holes, had 
but stern \val'nings of judglnent for the luan \vho Luilt 
large barns for his increasing harvests, for those \vho 
have their rc\vard no\v, for hÏ1n \vho has received his 
good things here. "IIo\v hardly shall they that have 
riches" -or, take it in its softened forln-" that trust 
in riches, enter into the kingdo1l1 of God." "[ say 
unto you, Swear not at all." "1 say unto you, that yc 
resist not evil; give to hÏ1n that as1:eth thee; turn the 
, right cheek to hÏ1n \vIto has sn1itten the left; to hÜll 
that \voulll sue thee at the la\v for thy coat, give up 
thy cloke also." lIe forbids IIis disciples to seek 
high places, to claÜn their o\vn, to assert their rights. 
If c gives thenl as their portion slander, lnisuncler- 
standing, persecution. lIe breaks their ties \vith the 
world. Jie scarcely allo\vs them an interest in it, 
beyond their \vork as His delegates. His first ful- 
lo\vers took Him at His \yord, and very literally. 
All J lis disciples \vere called to follo\v this, and they 
did follo\v it. Their first instinct \vas to have all 
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things conlmOll. The religion taught by St. Paul and 
St. John is a religion of poverty, \yith little or no 
interest in the present life; \vhich subnlits to violence 
and ill-usage as a matter of course; which accepts the 
loosening of family ties; \vhich preaches indulgence 
without IÜnits, even to seventy tÌlnes seven, "as Goù 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven"; in ,vhich devotion to 
the unseen, a sense of the citizenship in heaven, fills 
the thoughts and thro\vs into the background-ought 
I not to say into utter insignificance ?-things visible 
and tenlporal. It discourages \vealth, anll says hard 
things of the love of llioney; it is shocked at appeals 
to la\v, and holds it far" lllore blessed to give than 
to receive"; it regards industry as a moral remedy 
against idleness, and riches only as what nlay be 
turned into "the treasure in heaven"; 1 it contem- 
plates a state of n1Încl in which \var bet\veen Christians 
is inconceivable and impossible; it brands ambition 
and the" Ininc1ing of earthly things." 2 I need not say 
ho\v severely it looked upon Inere enjoynlent. It \vas 
In ore in earnest against hlunan selfishness than even 
against \vhat caused human suffering. It seemed to 
be irreconcilable \vith litigation and the pursuit of 
gain, but it did not seem to proscribe slavery. 
"\Yhat an astonishing phenomenon \voulù it have 
appeared to the Christians of the first century, could 
they have luuked forward and seen in vision the 
Church and Christian society as it ,vas to be, as ,ve 


1 1 Tim. vi. 19, 


2 Phil. iii. 19. 


D 
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know it, and as it has been for the greater part of its 
history. I do not speak of scandals, of invasions of 
\vorldliness, of confessed corruptions. Those were 
then also, and we know must be always. But the 
change is not only one of fact, but in the general sense 
of what is right and la\vful, in the general vie\v 
of the conduct of life. Christian society was then 
almost as separate from the society by \v hich it ,vas 
surrounded as a ship is from the sea, or a colony in a 
foreign land from the strangers about it. And no\v 
Ohristianity claims to have possession of society. Not 
only is the Ohurch no longer opposed, as it then \vas, 
to society, but ,ve find a difficulty in dra\ving the line 
between thent. It seems in1possiLle to conceive three 
things 1110re opposite at first sight to the Sermon on 
the Mount than \Var, La\v, and Trade; yet Christian 
society has long since Inade up its n1Înd about theIn, 
and we all accept theln as among the necessities or 
occupations of human society. Again, Christianity 
has been not only an en1inently social religion, but a 
liberal religion. It has been so, not l11ere1y froD} 
slack indifference, but wit!l its eyes open, and \vith 
deliberate reason given to itself for \vhat it did. It 
has nlade large allowance for the varieties of char- 
acter. It has naturalised and adopted in the boldest 
\vay-(I say this, looking at the general result of 
\vhat has CaIne to pass, and not forgetting either 
narro\v fears and jealousies, or very terriLle a buses 
and mischiefs) - art, literature, science. It has 
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clain1ed to have a charm \vhich could take the sting 
out of them. 'Ve educate by the classics, and are 
not afraid of Shakespeare. We may say, and say 
truly, that where there is society, these things n1ust 
be; but Christian society began in the life of the 
N e\v Testament, and they are not there. In all direc- 
tions \ve see instances of the necessities of things 
enforcing an enlarged interpretation of its language; 
and \ve believe that the common sense and instinct of 
Christians have on the \vhole caught its true meaning. 
If this is a con1pron1ise, remember that every portion 
of the Church, every age, every class in it is impli- 
ca ted. Even monas tic religion, though it declined 
society, Ï1nplied that there was a legitimate form of it, 
however hard to find, out of the cloister. Even the 
sect ,vhich denounces ,val' and titles has not shrunk 
from the inconsistency, at least as great, of being rich. 
\Ve are all involved. \Ve may dra\v arbitrary lines 
for ourselves, and say that all outside thenl shall be 
called the ,vorld. But these distinctions \ve do not 
ahvays recognise ourselves, and no one else does. 
I t seems to me impossible to exaggerate the 
apparent contrast between Christian society in its 
first shape, and that society \vhich has grown out of 
it; bet,veen the Church, as it \vas at first called forth 
out of the world, at open war with it, condemning its 
nlorality, rejecting its objects, declining its advantages, 
in utter antipathy to its spirit-and Christian society 
as \ve kllO\V it, and live in it, and on the \vhole take it 
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for granted. The Sermon on the l\lount ,vas once 
taken very literally: it is easy to say, take it literally 
still, ,vith the Poor l\fen of Lyons or the l\loravians; 
only then you sacrifice society. So it is easy to say 
that it is for a few, that its words are counsels of 
perfection; only then you sacrifice the universal 
- 
interest of it; you seem to adlnit t\VO rules, and 
lo\ver the whole ainl of Christian morality. And it 
is easy to soften it do\vn and say that it lnerely incul- 
cates justice, humanity, forgiveness, luunility, self- 
cOlnmand; only then you are in danger of sacrificing 
its special nleaning altogether. It is true that it lays 
down principles; but this does not account for the 
instances chosen to exemplify the principle. It is 
not satisfactory to call such language figurative; for 
nothing can be less figurative than the commands, 
" Lay not up treasure on earth," " Take no thought for 
the nlorrow," "Sell all thou hast," "Resist not evil." 
Such words do indeed elnbody the spirit of Chris- 
tian l11orality; only they do nlore, - they express 
what, to those who heard them, \vere the l1l0st literal 
of facts and duties. 
Is then the history of Christian society the history 
of a great evasion? 'Ve Christians of this day be- 
lieve that in its earlier and later forms it is one and 
the saIne; that the later has not forfeited the lllind 
and the hopes of the earlier. Unless \ve are apostates 
\vithout kllo,ving it and llleaning it, \ve accept the 
differcnce as being, in spite of enornlOUS and nlanifcst 
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faults, the result uf natural and intended changes. 
Are \ve n1Ïstaken? Are we insincere and double- 
nlinded, triflers \vith our belief, for allying Christi- 
anity \vith civilised society, for letting it take its 
chance, so to speak, \vith the inevitable course and 
pursuits of lnunan life? It is the very llleaning of 
an active and advancing state of civilisation that nlen 
should be busy with things of this present tÎ1ne: yet 
between the best side of Christian civilisation and 
the 8e1'1110n on the l\fount there seelns to be a great 
interval. Is Christian civilisation a true and fair 
gro\vth? or is it, as it has been held to be, a deep 
degeneration, a great conspiracy to be blind? Are \ve 
Christians to our o\vn shanle as honest n1en, and to 
our l\laster's dishonour-" Christiani ad contunlelianl 
Christi" ? 1 Has the Christian Church, in its prac- 
tical solution of these questions, come near to the 
likeness of Balaam, \vho can neither be called a false 
prophet nor a true? Has Christian society fallen 
a\vay fron1 \vhat it was n1eant to be; or Inay we think 
that, \vith all shortcomings and very great ones, it is 
fulfilling its end, and that its rule, \vith such astonish- 
ingly different applications, is still essentially the 
sanle? 
The obvious ans\ver is, and \ve hupe the true one, 
that God has appointed society, and that society means 
these consequences: that society, as \vell as religion, 


1 Salvian, De Cub. Dei. viii. 2. quo ùy Bossuet, Senn. "Sur ]a 
haillc ùe 13. veri té. It 
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is God's creation and \vork. If \ve havc anything to 
guide us as to God's \vill in the facts uf the worlù,- 
if we see His providence in the tendencies and con- 
ditions anlid \vhich \ve live, and believe that in thenl 
He is our teacher and interpreter, \ve Blust believe 
that social order, \vitþ its elenlentary la\vs, its neces- 
sary incidents and pursuits, is God's \vill for this 
present \vorld. lIe meant us to live in this \vol'ld. 
.AJld for this world-unless there is nothing more to 
be done than to \vait for its ending-\vhat \ve call 
society, the rule of la\v, the employnlellts of business, 
the cultivation of our infinite resources, the el11bodi- 
l11cnt of public force and po\ver, the increase of 
\vealth, the continued Ï1nprovenlcllt of social arrange- 
Inents-all this is indispensable. There is no stanùing 
still in these nlattcrs; the only other alternative is 
drifting back into confusion and violence. If the 
necessities of our condition, \vith all the light thro\vn 
on thcm by long experience, are no evidence of God's 
purposes, we are indeed in darkness; if they are, it 
is plain that man, both the individual and the race, 
has a career here, that he has been furnished for it, 
I need not say how amply, and \vas nleant to fulfil 
it. It is God's plan that in spite of the vanity and 
shortness of life, \vhich is no Christian discovery (it 
\vas a Inatter for irony or despair long before Chris- 
tianity), and in spite of that disproportionateness to 
eternity \vhieh the Gospel has disclosed to us, men 
should yet have to sho\v \vl
at they are, and \vhat 
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is in them to do; should develop and cultivate their 
\vonderful po\vers; should beconle something pro- 
portionate to their endo'\vnlents for this life, and 
push to their full limit the employnlents which come 
to their hanel. The Church by its practice, its 
greatest '\vriters by their philosophy and theories, have 
sanctioned this vie,v of the use and divine appoint- 
nlent of the present life. This natural order of things 
,vas once interrupted. It ,vas \vhen Christ came to 
begin society anew. But as soon as the first great 
shock was over, which accompanied a Gospel of '\vhich 
the centre '\vas the Cross and Resurrection, it becanle 
plaill that the n1Îssion of the Church was not to renlain 
outside of and apart from society, but to absorb it and 
act on it in endless '\vays; that Christianity '\vas cal- 
culated and intended for even a wider purpose than 
had been prominently disclosed at first; that in Inore 
refined and extended '\vays than anyone then inla- 
gined, it was to Inake natural human society, obstinate 
and refractory as it was, own its s'\vay, and yield to an 
influence, working slowly but working inexhaustibly, 
over long tracts of time, not for generations but cen- 
turies. Then '\vas made clear the full meaning of 
such sayings as those of the net gathering of every 
kind, and the great house '\vith many vessels. l\lay it 
not be said that our Lord has done to hUlllan society 
-even that society which is for this \vorld, and \vhich 
in so nlany of its principles and influences is so deeply 
hostile to His spirit-\vhat lIe did among men on 
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earth? lIe caIne to \viden lnen's prospects of thought 
and hope to another \vorld. And yet IIis great en1- 
ploynlent here was healing their bodies and c.Qn1fol't- 
iug their present sufferings; cOlufortillg sorro\vs that 
lllUSt soon be again, healing sicknesses \vhich \vere to 
come back worse, restoJ'ing to life bodies which \vere 
again to die. He' is no,v above, "giving gifts to 
n1ell "; and UO\V as then the great ends of His religion 
are the things of God and the soul. Bu t as then 
lIe healed Inell's bodies \vhen He sought their souls, 
so He has taken possession of that 'world which is to 
pass away. He has sanctified, He has in many ways 
transfornled that society which is only for this tin1e 
and life; and while calling and guiding souls one 
by one to the Father, He has made His gracious in- 
fluence felt where it could least be expected. Even 
war and riches, even the Babel life of our great cities, 
even the high places of ambition and earthly honour, 
have been touched by His spirit, have found how to 
be Christian. Shadows as they are, cOlllpared \vith 
the ages that are before us, and tainted with evil, \ve 
believe that they have felt the hand of the Great 
Healer, to \vhon1 power is given over all flesh; all 
power in heaven and on earth. l 
The Ten1pter offered all the kingdoms of the \vorld 
to Christ, and He refused then1, anel chose poverty 
instead. And yet they have becolne His, with all 
the glory of thenl, \vith all their incidents. Such has 
1 St. John xvii. 2; St. Matthew xxviii. 18. 
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Leen the course \vhich God's proviùence has appoiuted 
for that cOlllpany, which looked at first as if it ,vas 
intended to be Lut a scanty and isolated band of \vit- 
nesses, living, like the Rechabites, in the \vilderness 
till their true destiny was unfolded in the world to 
cOlne,-anlong men but not of them. It was llleant, 
if we see in history the will and the finger of God, to 
have he1.e a higher flight and a higher action. Through 
the whole lUlnp of civilised society the leaven was to 
spread and work. The great overshaùo,ving tree, 
sheltering such different inhabitants, was to rise out 
of the mustard seed. Christendom has grown out of 
the upper room. The Catholic Church \vas to be the 
correlative to the unity of all tribes of man. It was 
to expand and find roonl for all, as they all were enl- 
braced by it, with llluch 11largin for their differences, 
with all their fortunes and their hopes, with all that 
is essential and necessary in all human communion 
and society, with all that belongs to luan's perfection 
and gives exercise to his great gifts here, with llluch, 
too, that belongs to his imperfection. 1 Was this an 


1 If "the world It with which Christians have to fight meant 
simply, as it seems sometimes in words taken to mean, "society, JJ 
this is the same thing as admitting Christianity to be anti-social: 
There is no help for it, and we must say, "Colne out of it and be ye 
separate," as, to a great extent, it had to be said of society in the first 
days. For society, as we term the world and its conditions, must 
make much of trade and industry, must have cares for the future, 
and make a virtue of prudence; must accumulate wealth, must go by 
law, must take care for liberty, Ulust accept the necessities of war. 
But Christianity is not anti-social, if on certain occasions it has 
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accident? 'Vas this a great 111Ïscarriage? Have the 
purposes of God once Inore, and in Iris final dispensa- 
tion, been turned out of their path by the perversity 
and sin of luan? Is all this acceptance of society by 
the Church, with all that society brings \vith it-its 
wars, its profession of arms, its \vorldly business, its 
passion for kllO\vledge, its love of \vhat is beautiful 
and great, its paranlount rule of la\v-and not the 
Inere acceptance only, but the Christian consecration 
of these things of the \vorld,-is all this not as it 
should have been? It is Inanifest that in all this 
there is much that is unchristian, and that Christians 
have often tolerated what it \vas unpardonable to 
tolerate; but unless the whole Church has absolutely 
failed in vital principle and in understanding its Inis- 
sion and charge,-unless not only the Divine arrallge- 
lllents of the \vorld in natural society, but the Divine 
interpositions to restore thenl have been defeated, and 
produced, as the poet says, "not works but ruins," l--! 
we must believe that \vhat \ve have seen worked out 
\vith such irresistible tendencies and unifonn effects, 
in the fusing of society \vith the Church, has been 
according to the original law and purpose of its exist- 
ence. That is to say, the Church was not llleant to 


aùoptcù a strong attitude about the ordinary pursuits and objcets of 
men in civil society; about riches, or about life itself. This is no 
more than the soldier docs, who is not anti-social, though there are 
timcs whcn all he docs anù thinks of is against the common ways of 
society. 
1 " Non arti ma ruinc." -Dante, Par. 8. 
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be ahvays in its first lÍ1nitations and conditions. 
Christian society \vas Ineant to take in, as avowedly 
legitimate, other forms of life than those insisted on 
and recognised at first. It \vas not always to have all 
things C01l1n10n. It \vas not always to live by the 
literal rule, "Take no thought for the morrow." It 
was not always to set the least esteelned to judge, or 
to turn the other cheek. It was not always to decline 
the s\vord. It \vas not ahvays to hold itself bound 
by the command, "Sell all that thou hast." Probably 
it is not too much to say that Christianity helped 
largely in that break-up of ancient society out of 
\vhich 11l0dern society has gro\vn. But society, broken 
up, \vas reorganised; and as, 'while tÏ111e lasts, society 
must last, the con1n10n, inevitable laws of social 
action resun1ed their course \vhen society entered on 
its new path with the Christian spirit \vorking in it, 
sonletÏlnes n10re, son1etinles less; ebbing or advancing, 
ùut Inanifestly, in the long run, influencing, improving, 
elevating it. Certainly the history of Christendom 
has fallen far short of the ideal of the N e\v Testa- 
ment. Yet I do not think \VC can doubt that true 
Christian living has had at least as fair chance, in 
the shape \vhich the Church has taken, as it could 
haye had if the Church had always been like one 
of those religious bodies \vhich shrink from society. 
It has had its corruptions: we nlay be quite sure 
that it would have had theirs, if it had been like 
theIll. In its types of goodness it has had what is 
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inlpossiLle to thenl--greatness and variety. And its 
largeness and freedonl have not been unfruitful. I 
am not thinking of exceptional lives of apostolic 
saintliness, like Bishop lCen's. But in all ages there 
have been rich men furnished ,vith ability, busy Inen 
occupied in the deepest ,yay with the things of this life, 
to whonl Christ's words have been 110 unmeaning 
nlcssagc,-stndents, la\vyers, merchants, consumed \vith 
the desire of doing good; soldiers filled \vith the love 
of their neighbour; "nlen," as we call theIn, "of the 
world" following all that is pure and just and noLle in 
the fear and love of God; of whom if \ve cannot say that 
they are men in earnest to follow in the steps of Jesus 
Christ, it is difficult to know of WhOlIl we can say so. 
Christianity, then, claÍ1ns no\v to nlake occasions 
and instruments of serving God out of things \vhich at 
first were relinquished as inconsistent ,vith IIis ser- 
vice; and there is no doubt that at first the call to 
relinquish theln was absolute and unqualified. The 
austere maxims of privation and separation frolH 
secular things which we find in the New Testa- 
Inent, have seemed at times to raise an inlpassablc 
Lar between its religion and society. If then, ill 
their original severity, they \vere not to be univer- 
sal, why are they there at all? But let us go back 
and see how it could have been otherwise. Consider 
,vho the Good Shepherd ,vas ,vho gave IIis life for the 
sheep; \vho Christ ,vas, and \vhat He came to do. 
Consider what Christianity ,vas, and that what it had 
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in view was something ,vhich ,vas to be 101' ever. 'Vho 
that renlenlbers that it was the Eternal Son of God 
who ,vas here, and remembers \vhat lIe ,vas here for, 
can wonder at His putting aside all that we are so 
busy about as irrelevant and insignificant? Can we 
conceive HiIn speaking differently of the things of this 
life and ,vhat they are worth; or can we conceive His 
putting in a different shape His call to human Leings 
to be like HÎ1n and to share His work? vVho can be 
surprised at the ,yay in which the New Testament 
seems to overlook and despise what is most important 
in this world, when we consider that its avowed object 
was to break do,vn the barriers of our present nature, 
and reveal an inllnortality before which all that no\v 
is shrinks into a transitory littleness of which nothing 
kno,vn to our experience can give the lneasure? 'Vho 
can be surprised at what it seems to sacrifice, ,vho 
thinks ,vhat the change ,vas ,vhich it professed to 
lllake in ,vhat concerns m3:ukind, and all that tl
at 
Sacrifice enlbraced by which the change was made? 
Indeed the tone and views of the New Testalnent 
about the present life are very stern; but they are in 
haflllony with that awful dispensation of things which 
is recorded in the .A.postles' Creed: it is not too much 
to say that they are the only ones that could Le in 
harlnony ,vith it. 1\leasured against its disclosures 
and declared Pl1l1,ose, we can hardly conceive the 
denutnds of the N c'v Testament other than what they 
arc Say that it claiIned from the individual the 
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absolute surrender of all interest in the ordinary 
objects of life: it did so for lnanifest ends, the highest 
the human lnind can conceive,-only to be obtained 
at the highest cost, and for which the highest cost was 
little. But it did no nlore than society itself, in its 
degree, is forced to do for its greatest and lnost critical 
triumphs. This world was sacrificed-sacrificed for a 
great object: just as the soldier is called on to sacrifice 
it; just as great patriots, when they have to suffer in 
trying to improve hUlnan society, have thelllseives 
to sacrifice it. These maxinlS and precepts belong 
specially to the days \vhen the Lord had just been 
here, the days of His lniraculous interposition, the 
days when the Church was founded. There never can 
be such a tin1e again. Those to \v hom the ,vords \vere 
then said were to be the salt, the light, the leaven, in 
an eminence of meaning to which nothing later can 
approach. They were to surprise the ,vorld \vith 
son1ething unheard of, both in claÍllls, and in end, and 
in po\ver. And it seelns to nle that \VO undervalue 
the greatness of the time, the occasion, the necessities 
of the thing to be done, \vhen we loosely take these 
sayings, softening and accoll1lliodating thenl, as lneant 
in the same average sense for all periods, and fail to 
recognise their special bearing then. We are indeed 
commanded Inunility, self-denial, forbearance, an Ull- 
\vorldly mind; they are ahvays necessary. It is quite 
true to say that the texts \ve quote for then1 eillbody, 
as in instances, universal principles of duty in the 
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IllOst enlphatic fornl, and raised to their highest po\ver 
and strain; but the texts \ve quote for thenl did 111ean 
something more for those days than they do for ours. 
'Vhat, then, are they to us? What are we to 
think of that seyere aspect of the New Testament 
\vhich looks at us out of every page; its detachment 
from present things, its welconle for privation, its 
imperious demancl for self-denial, its blessing on pain 
and sacrifice, \vhich went so deep, not only into pas- 
sionate souls of quick sensibility, like St. }'rancis of 
Assisi and the countless votaries of poverty, Catholic 
and heretic, of the Iniddle ages, but into the large 
n1Ïnd of Augustine and into the clear mind of Pascal? 
In our changed tinIes, \vhat is their place in our 
thoughts and consciences? 
This meets us at the outset, and no change of 
times can alter it. These sayings come to us in the 
train of that eternal example of the Cross, of \vhich 
they are but the faint shadow, and which to us is the 
key and centre of all religion. All that they say is 
but little to \vhat is involved in that; and that is \vhat 
is before the eyes of mankind henceforth. Turn their 
eyes where they will, wherever Christianity comes, 
it must bring this \vith it - Jesus Christ and HÜn 
crucified: and the Cross can mean but one thing. Can 
we imagine the Cross standing alone? These sayings 
are not the abstract doctrines of philosophy; they 
reflect a real life and \vork the IllOst astonishing ever 
heard of on earth. 'Vhile the \vorld lasts and Christ 
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is believed in, COIne \vhat changes may over society, 
what tells us of the Cross nlust oblige us to reillenlbcr 
all that \vent \vith it, all that inevitably surrounded it, 
all that it drew after it. " Jesus Christ," we are told, 
and it must be so, "is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever." 
.. 
Further, the stern \vords \vhich in the midst of a 
high civilisation renlind us of the foundations on which 
our religion was laid, give us the ultimate measure of 
all that \ve are engaged in here. We believe that 
society is meant Ly TIim \vho Illacle it to be ahvays 
ilnproving; and this can only be by ends being fol- 
lo\ved and powers developed, each in their own sphere 
with deep and earnest devotion, and for their own 
sake. The artist's mind must be full of his art, the 
Inerchant's of his trade. So only arc things to be 
done, and objects \vhich are great in their place and 
order, to be attained. But \vhen all this is allo\ved 
for, and the largest room is made for all human work 
and progress, \ve kno,v the linlits of our working here. 
We know our end; \ve kno\v the conditions of our 
po\ver and perfection; in the race, and in the highest 
spccÏlnens of it, the la,v 01 humiliating incompleteness 
is inexorable. Here then C0111eS in the scverity of the 
New Testamcnt; not rnocking us, not insulting us, not 
even 111erely telling us the plain certain truth about 
\vhat \ye arc; but \vhilc giving us indeed the Jneasure 
of things here, giving ns, too, that \vhich C0111pensates 
for their failure and cOlnpletcs their iJnperfection. For 
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if Christianity is true, and not only there is another 
\vorld, but we kno\v it, and the \vay is opened to it 
by the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, it is plain that 
nothing can ever reverse or alter the proportion estab- 
lished in the N e,v Testament bet\veen what is and 
what is to be. No progress here can qualify the 
words, "Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness," or make unreasonable St. Paul's view 
of life, "The things that are seen are temporal, the 
things that are not seen are eternal;" "What things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ." In 
St. Augustine's words, "Christiani non SUlTInS, nisi 
propter futurum sæculum." We hope that this world, 
as we know it and have a part in it, is something 
better, in spite of all its disorders, than the " City of 
Destruction" of the great Puritan allegory; but after 
all, we can but be pilgrÏ1ns and strangers on the road, 
and something else is our true country. Be this \vorld 
what it may, the only true vie\v of it is one which 
makes its greatness subordinate to that greater world 
in \vhich it is to be swallowed up, and of which the 
Ne\v Testament is the perpetual \vitness. 
Even \vhen least consciously remembered, its maxims 
are in the background and tacitly influence our judg- 
ments, which \vould be very different if they \vere not 
there. But besides, they are the unalterable standard 
of the Christian spirit. As long as Christianity lasts, 
the heroic ideal must be the standard of all Inunan 
life. Christianity can accept no other; whatever it 
E 
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måy tolerate, its standard is irreulovable. The Dc 
I1nitatione Christi can be \vritten only in one \vay. 
The Christian spirit is a free spirit, and has, we 
believe, affinities \vith strangely opposite extremes. 
It can ally itself with riches as \vell as with poverty; 
\vith the life of the _statesnlan and the soldier as \vell 
as of the priest; with the 1l10St energetic as ,veIl as 
\vith the lnost retired life; \vith vastness of thought, 
\vith richness of inlagination, \vith the whole scale of 
feeling, as \vell as \vith the simplest character and the 
hUlnblest obedience. It can bear the purple and fine 
linen; it can bear power; it can bear the strain and 
absorption of great undertakings. nut there is one 
thing \vith which it will not combine. Its antagonist 
is selfishness. TIe it where it Inay, it is the spirit 
\vhich is ready in one way or another to give itself for 
\vorthy and noble reasons. As long as the Ne\v Testa- 
lilent is believed in, \ve must believe that the Chris- 
tian spirit is that which seeks not its own, \vhich is 
not careful to speak its o\vn words, or find its own 
pleasure, or do its own ways. It is not lnerely the 
spirit of self-denial and sacrifice; it is the spirit of 
self-denial and sacrifice for the great objects put before 
it. For the great and rare thing is \vhen purpose and 
self-denial answer to one another, and one by its great- 
ness justifies the other, and animates it. Doubtless it 
is hard to have self-denial; but it is harder still to 
have a great object \vhich shall Inake self-denial itself 
fall into a subordinate place, indispensable there, but 
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not thouO'ht Inuch of for its O"wn sake. The hCloic 
o 
luind and the Christian mind are shown not sinlply ill 
the loss of all things, in giving up this \vorld, ill 
accepting pain and \vant, but in doing this, if it must 
be done, for that for which it is \vorth a nlan's \vhile 
to do it; for something of corresponding greatness, 
though unseen; for truth, for faith, for duty, for the 
good of others, for a higher life. Anù this view the 
words of the Ne\v Testalnent keep continually before 
us. There is plenty of ternptation to give up the 
heroic standard. It often fails. It is easily counter- 
feited. Its failure is scandalous. And not only our 
self-indulgence, but our suspicion and hatred of in- 
sincere pretence, our 1110dera tion and conUllon sense, 
bid us content ourselves \vith sOlnething short of it, 
and take our aÏ1n by \vhat \ve call our nature. But 
the New TestaJnent \vill not meet us here. The heroic 
standard is the only one it ,,,,ill countenance for its 
o\vn, as proportionate to the greatness of its dis- 
closures. It is a standard ,vhich lends itself to very 
various conditions. It nlay be owned in society or 
out of it; in solitude or in the press of affairs; in 
sccret wrestlings or in open conduct; Ly the poor and 
ignorant or the great and ,vise. But every\vhere it 
nlakes the same call. Every\vhere 
t inllJlies really 
great thoughts, great hopes, great attenlpts; grea.t 
measnres of \vhat is \vorthy of 111an, and great \villing- 
nes::; to pay their price. 
The Sennon on the l\Ioullt continually reminds us 
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all that \ve are disciples of a religion ,vhieh ,vas Ill- 
deed founded in a law of liberty, but 1Jcgan also in 
poverty and the deepest rentulciatiol1 of self. ,
y e 
need the lesson. vVe believe, surely not ,vrongly, 
that God meant this world to be cultivated and 
perfected to the utInost point to ,vhich man's energy 
and intelligence can go. We trust that the Christian 
spirit can live and flourish in society as \ve kno\v 
it, different as it is from the first days. TIut it is 
clear that, as society goes on accumulating po\vers 
and gifts, the one hope of society is in men's nlodest 
and unselfish use of them; in simplicity and 1101Jle- 
ness of spirit increasing, as things Ï111possible to our 
fa thers become easy and familiar to us; in men 
caring for better things than money, and ease, and 
honour; in being able to see the riches of the ,vorld 
increase and not set our hearts upon thenl; in being 
able to adn1Ïre and forgo. And ,ve need such 
teaching as the Serulon on the l\Iount to preach 
to us the unalterable subordination of things present 
to things to come, to ren1Ïnd us of onr object and 
onr standard. This it is to all of us. But it ,vas 
In its O\Vll tinlC l110re than this. It was the call 
to the great revival of the ,vorld. And is it not 
true that in proportion as that Ï1npulse fronl thue 
to time reawakens sympathy, the lneaning of that 
call conles hOlne \vith nlore vivid light and force? 
I am sure that there are numbers \vho follo\v the 
work of this life in simplicity of heart and purity of 
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intention. But there is besides a 1110re direct and 
conscious service of the kingdoln of heaven. There 
are those \vhose hearts God has touched, who feel 
that they are not lnerely men blessed by all that 
the Gospel has done for them, but that they have a 
special business and duty as servants of that Gospel. 
They feel the necessity of son1ething deeper than this 
\vorld's blessings, of greater aims than this world's 
business. They feel that there are evils which it 
needs something stronger than even civilisation to 
cure, sufferings \vhich ask for more than an average 
self-devotion to comfort, \vants \vhich nothing but a 
full compliance \vith the New Testament standard can 
nlcet. The \vords of the New Testament, which seenI 
so austere to us common n1en, are intelligible and 
natural to theIne These words are the secret voice 
and sign of Christ to those elect spirits for \vhom He 
has higher ,york than the highest \vorks of this \vorld. 
'Vhat, after all, are these \vords but the expression 
of the universal la\v, that for great effects and great 
,yorks a proportionate self-dedication is necessary- 
the single eye, the disengaged heart, the direct pur- 
pose, the concentrated ,viII, the soul on fire, the ulind 
set on the invisible and the future, in love with things 
great and pure and high. And we shall only think 
that the tÏIne is over for such a call, if we are satisfied 
\vith ,vhat has been and what is. But it is the 
peculiarity of the religion of the Bible that, ,vhatever 
nIfty be the aspect of the past and the present, in spite 
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of all glories of \vhat \ve look back to, and all dis- 
couragements in what we see now, it ever claims tho 
fu
ure for its O\Vl1. If we have the spirit of our 
religion, it is on the future that \ve must thro\v our- 
selves in hope and purpose. But if \ve dare to hope 
in the future for a greater triulnph for Christianity 
than "the \vorld has ever seen (and \vhy should we not 
if we believe our own creed ?), we shall come to see 
that the language of the Ne\v Testament has not yet 
lost its meaning. For the world is not to be \von by 
anything-by religion, or empire, or thought-except 
on those conditions with \vhich the kingdom of heaven 
first came. What conquers nlust have those \yho 
devote themselves to it; \vho prefer it to all other 
things; \vho are proud to suffer for it; ,yho can bear 
anything so that it goes forward. All is gladly given 
for the pearl of great price. Life is at once easier ill 
its burdens and cheaper in its value with the great 
end in vie\v. Such devotion to an object and cause 
is no unfalniliar sight in the world \vhich we know. 
'Ve must not think it is confined to Christians. W 0 
Inust not think that Christians only are cnaIlloured 
\vith siInplicity of life, "ith absolute renunciation of 
wealth and honour for the sake of a high purpose; 
that they only can persevere, unnoticed and ullthanked, 
in hard, \yeary ,york. The Great l\iaster, \vho first 
Inade men in earnest about these things, has taught 
sonlC \vho seeln not to follow Jlim. But if Christians 
are to hold their I)lace and do Ills work, they 11lUSt 
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not f3.11 behind. They have an exanlple and ideal of 
love and sacrifice, to \vhich it is sinlply unnleaning to 
nlake anything of this world a parallel. Their horizon 
is wider than anything here can be. They have a 
strength and help \vhich it is overwhelming to think 
of and believe. And theirs is the inheritance of those 
\vords and counsels by which at first the \vorld \vas over- 
come. If great things are ever to be done again among 
us, it must be by men who, not resting satisfied \vith the 
wonderful progress of Christian society, yet not denying 
it, not undervaluing it, nluch less attempting to thwart 
it, still feel that there is something far beyond what 
it has reached to, for our aims and hopes even here. 
It lllUSt be by men who feel that the severe and awful 
words of the New Testament, from which we sometimes 
shrink, contain, not in the letter it may be, but in the 
spirit, not in a mere outward conformity to them, but in 
a harmony of the \vill, not as formal rules of life, but 
as laws of character and choice,-the key to all 
triunlphs that are to be had in the time to come. 
Those who shall catch their meaning most \visely and 
most deeply, and \vho are not afraid of \vhat it in- 
volves, \vill be the masters of the future, \vill guide 
the religion of serious men among those who follo\v us. 
l\Iay our Lord give us grace to open our eyes to 
the full greatness of His inestinlable benefit, anel, each 
of us according to his own place and order and day, 
daily to endeavour ourselves to follow the blessed 
stl'pS of IIis 1l10St holy life. 
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CHRIST'S EXAMPLE 


Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ. -1 COR. xi. 1. 


ONCE in the course of the \vorld's history \ve believe 
that there has been seen on earth a perfect life. It 
was a life not lnerely to adn1Ïre, but to follo\v. It 
has been ever since, for thc period of nlan's existence 
of \vhich \VC know 1l10St, and during .which the race 
has lnade the greatest progress, the ackno\vledged 
hlunan standard; the example, unapproachable yet 
o\vned to be universally binding, and ever to be 
atten1pted, for those \vho \vould fulfil the la\v of their 
nature. 
And we have the spirit and principlcs of that 
perfect life 111ade applicable to 111en in our Lonl's 
nUlllerous. ,vords about hunlan character, behaviour, 
and vic\vs of life. \\r e ha ve not only the perfect 
exalnple; but \VC have it declared, in \vords of C(lual 
authority, 'why and h01V it is perfect.. Lessons, teach- 
ing and enforcing, acconlpany each incident of our 
Lorù's Illinistry; they are dra\vn tugether into a 
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solemn sUInlnary in the 80rnlon on the l\fount. Jlere 
\ve have the highest moral guidance for the \vorld. It 
is iInpossible to conceive any life more divine than 
that thus shown us. All the more amazing is the 
contrast, when once we nlaster it in our minds, be- 
t\veen \vhat is sho\vn us allù the form in which it is 
clothed. That inÏInitable acting out of perfect good- 
ness speaks in hOlllely and, at first hearing, common- 
place \vords, \vithout any apparent consciousness of its 
own greatness, as if it belonged to the rudest life of 
the people, and were sonlething within everyboùy's 
reach. It takes no account of what we pride ourselves 
upon, as the finer parts of our nature, our po\vers of 
thought, our imagination, our discrimination of beauty. 
I n illustration and phrase and argument, it uses nothing 
but what is of a piece \vith the first necessities of life, 
\vith the speech and cares, the associations and enl- 
ploynlcnts of the hunlblest. That appeal of the 
Supreule Goodness for ulan's allegiance and love was 
to what \vas primary and conllllon and elenlentary in 
his nature. I t was far too real to be anything else. 
For that exaInple and law of life \vere nothing less 
than 'llnive'J'sal. They \vere nleant for all 111en. Yet, 
when \ve say 'ltnivc'J'sal, how are \ve at once rcn1Ìllded 
of the vast and infinite differences among those for 
\VhOlll there is this one Pattern. For \vhat profound 
and broad contrasts divide nlcn froln nlen; \vhat gulfs 
separate one race froln another, earlier from later ages, 
anyone state of thought and social progress fronl \vhat 
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\vent before it and follows it: and, within narrower 
lirnits, \vhat endless va.riety, baffiing all Ï1nagination to 
follo\v, of circulllstances and fortune, of capacity and 
character, of \vealth or poverty, of strength or weak- 
ness, of inclinations and employments, of a kindly or 
an unkindly lot. Y e
 for all, one life is the guiding 
light, and the \vords .which express it speak to all. A 
life, the highest conceivable, on almost the lowest con- 
ceivable stage, and recorded in the simplest form, with 
indifference to all outward accompaniments attractive 
\vhether to the few or to the many, is set before us as 
the final and unalterable ideal of human nature, amid 
all its continual and astonishing changes. Differing as 
\videly as men do, Christ calls them all alike to follo\v 
Him: unspeakably great as His example is, it is for 
the nlany and the average as nluch as for the fe\v; 
hOlnely as is its expression, there is no other lesson for 
the deepest and lnost refined. The least \vere called 
to its high goodness: the greatest had nothing offered 
theul but its brief-spoken plainness. 
This combination, In the most practical and 
thoroughly in earnest of all rules of living, that its 
pattern is nothing less than the highest, and also 
nothing less than unive'J'sal, is one of the proofs of the 
divinc character of the Gospel. But no doubt questions 
suggest thclllseives in connection \vith it, though the 
honest and true heart \vill never find thenl in its \vay. 

"or it Inay be asked, and is asked, ho\v such an 
exall1ple ran seriously 1 Ie lllcallt to clainl the efforts of 
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those ,vho Inake up the great nlajority, the middle 
class in the nloral scale, ordinary in character, ordinary 
in their vie\vs of life? It is not difficult to under- 
stand ho,v it \vas the rule of saints; but ho\v was it 
to be that of all the \vorld ? Ho\v can it fit in with 
the infinite difterences of tastes, and powers, and ,vork? 
IIo\v can it follo\v the changes of living hUlnan 
society? So again, how is it to be a model at once to 
the poor and to the rich? Ho,v is the life of the 
Great Sufferer and Sacrifice to be the rule for those, 
\vho, though they are serious, religious people, self- 
disciplined and earnest in doing good, yet live, we 
cannot deny it, in conlfort and enjoy life? How does 
the nlorality of the Sermon on the J\lount fit in \vith 
and apply to the actual and accepted realities of our 
nlodern social state? It seenlS the natural rule for 
,,
hat used to be called by way of distinction the 
"religious life"; yet is it not also the rule for the 
soldier, the trader, the philosopher, for the life of nlen 
of the ,vorld? Is not that exaluple one not Inerely 
for clergynlen but for laymen ? 
Ho\v is it, equally and really, to be the measure 
for one and the other ? 
Christianity makes itself universal by making its 
nloral standard, not verbal rules, but a chal"acter. It 
has often been said that Christian morality is a 
systenl of principles, not of la\vs; that its definite 
rules are nlost scanty, that its philosophy of life is 
of the siInplest and most inartificial. This is so. 
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] 11 it a la \v has been exchanged for a character. It 
professes to aitn at doing váthout la\vs, and sub- 
stituting for them the study of a living Person, and 
the follo\ving of a living Mind. " The law is not for 
a righteous lllan." " Be ye perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect." .1\lore definitely, more plainly 
\vithin our cOlllprehension, that character is one \vho 
is called in Scripture, in an incollnnunicable sense, 
the lInage of God. In the face of Jesus Christ the 
glory and the goodness of God shone \vith a ne\v 
light to the consciences and reason of nlen. All 
that He did and said, the Sermon on the 1\fount, the 
Lord's Prayer, His sentences on l11en and things and 
thoughts that caIne before Hiln, fonned one \vhole, 
\vere the various expressions of one lnind and char- 
acter, \vhich \vas the reflection of the perfect good- 
ness of the }'ather. Anù that character is the 
Christian law. 
Anù this is what fits the Christian standard to be 
a universal one. Indeed, it is llOt easy to see ho\v 
an exaluple and rule for the \vorld can be, except in 
the forlll of a character. 
For a character, if it is 
great enough, carries its force far beyond the COll- 
ditions under \vhich it rnar have been first disclosed. 
If ShO\Vll under one set of circulnstallces, its lesson 
can be extended to another, perfectly different: a. 
character is to Tules, as the living facts of nature arc 
to the \vords by \vhich \ve represent theIne It \vill 
1Jear 1eillg (lnl\vll upon for the al'vlication of its 
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truth to lle\V emergencies; it adapts itself \vith the 
freedom and elasticity of life, which is yery different 
from the accommodations of theories, to the changes 
which meet it. "\Vhen. by thought and synlpathy \ve 
have entered into it, \ve feel that there are still 
depths beyond, that we have not exhausted \vhat it 
has to suggest or teach. "r e can follo\v it on, from 
the kno\vn, to \vhat it \vould be, in the nc\v and 
strange. It unfolds itself in fact; and we can con- 
ceive its doing so in idea, as things round it alter. 
It is not tied to the limitations and exigencies of its 
first developn1ent : change them, and its action 
changes too. We see that Character, in \vhich \ve 
kno\v that we behold perfect goodness, and which 
has in fact drawn up the soul of man to heights 
unkno\vn before, - \ve see it, as \ve see all things 
here, only in part. We see it only in a special 
dispensation or econorny; acting, speaking, judging, 
choosing, only in reference to one particular set of 
conditions, according to \vhat the occasion and end 
called for. It is the supreme and essential goodness; 
but \ve see it unfolding itself under the conditions of 
the supren1e humiliation, meeting the denlanc1s on it 
of \vhat the humiliation involved. 'EKÉVWlTEV ÉavTóv. 
He H emptied himself" indeed. What was the greatest 
of the miracles He vouchsafed to us, to that Almighty 
and Infinite Po\ver which in IIis proper nature He 
\vas ? "\Yhat \vere the Inost over\vhehning instances 
of His love and \visdom \vhich \YC see, compared 
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with that inexhaustible \vellspl'ing of goodncss and 
truth fronl \vhich they fio\ved forth? \Ve \vitnessed 
that absolute goodnes::;, as He sl)oke and acied in the 
state \vhich He had chosen for our redemption aud 
restoration; as \vas called for and \vas fit, uuder the 
cirCulllstances in which .our l\Iaker descended to be 
oue of us. nut \ve kno\v that that perfect goodness 
does not show itself ouly under such conditions; it 
shows itself equally ill Christ creating, in Christ 
reigning, in Christ judging: and \vhen \ve raise our 
thoughts to \vhat He is tlwrc, \ve kno\v that IIis 
goodness lllUSt wear an aspect, \vhich, though eSsen- 
tially the same, would look very different to us. 
" Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever "-the same in glory as in the forul of a 
servant. J3ut there are othc'l' \vays in \vhich Ilis 
goodness sho\vs itself to those \vho worship I-liul on 
the throne of nature, besides those in \vhich they 
sa\v it \vho Leheld HÌIn preparing for the Cross. To 
us on earth it is revealed in sorro\v and synlpathy; 
Lut ,ve know that it 111Ust be exhibited too in the 
heaven of the (livine bliss. The veil has fallcn from 
lfilll; that temporary partial state of cirCUlllstanccs 
under \vhich His goodness \vas shown on earth in 
that narrow space of tÌ1ne that He \vas \vith us, has 
passed away. And the saBle goodness Innves in dif- 
ferent lines, COUles .with different claÏ1ns and judg- 
lllents, UO\v that, no longer despised and rejected, lIe 
has takcllilis own place, and has all things for Ifis o\\- ll. 
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Still, uUller conùitions utterly changed, His good- 
Hess is that same very goodness \vhich \ve saw. And 
so \ve can derive fronl that Character lessons for our 
state, \vhich is so different fronl His; and for our 
iInperfection nlake His perfection the la\v. And not 
only so, but \ve can derive lessons fronl it for con- 
ditions of hUlnan life very far relnoved froln those 
conditions under \vhich His goodness \vas manifested 
to us here. The interval is indeed great between 
those conditions and circumstances, and the state of 
things anliel \v hich \ve believe that He has called us 
to run our course. We, instead of being the cOlllpany 
of poor men, separate froin the \vorlel, \VhOlll He 
gathered round HiIn, and of whonl He \vas one, 
belong to a varied society of the most complicated 
order. Functions, gifts, vocations, differ endlessly: 
we include the extremes of outward fortune, of place 
and office, and personal cultivation. TIut under all 
these different conditions, there is, if we know ho\v to 
find it, the \vay in \vhich that perfect goodness \votdd 
teach us ho\v to feel and how. to behave. Literal 
ÏInitation lllay be impossible, but it is not ÏIllpossible 
to catch its spirit and apply its lessons to altered 
circumstances. It is true, \ve have only as it \yere 
part of the curve actually traced för us; but the 
fragluent is enough to sho\v hinl \vho can learn its 
realla\v what, ill spaces far renloved, is the true line 
and direction of its prolongation. Anù so the con- 
fOrtuity to the character of Jesus Christ extends, not 
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only to a life like His in its lut and duties, but to 
one \vhich on earth is called to tasks outwardly as 
different as can be conceived. In that character, 
though shown to us in the forln of servant, we 
know that everything is gathered \vhich could luake 
human nature \vhat it ought to be. That perfect 
goodness was potentially all that the sons of 111ell 
can ever be called to be by the course of that Pro- 
vidence \vhich appoints their lot and the order of 
their life. His example enfolds them all. It will 
bear being appealed to for guidance under whatever 
different circumstances they are called to live: they 
lllay learn from it, if \ve may venture so to speak, 
how He would have acted in their place, and .how He 
would have IIis followers to act. 
1. Consider, for instance, \vhat was the first and 
prominent feature of that perfect life as we sa\v it: it 
\vas, I suppose, the combination in it, most intinlate 
and never interrupted, of the work of tÏIue and 
human life \vith that which is beyond sight anel thue. 
It is vain to try to express in \vords that of which 
nothing but the Gospels open before us can adequately 
convey the extent-the impression left on our minds 
of One \vho, all the \vhile that He \vas on earth, was 
in heart and soul and thought undivided for a 11l0Illent 
from heaven. He does what is IUOst hunlan; but lie 
lives absolutely in the Divine. IIowever \ve see 
Him-tempted, teaching, healing, conlforting hopeless 
sorro\v, sitting at III eat at the \vodeling or the feast, 
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rebuking the hypocrites, in the \vilderness, In the 
telnple, in the passover chamber, on the Cross,- lIe 
of 'VhOIll \ve are reading is yet all the while that 
,vhich IIis o,vn ,vords can alone express, "even the 
Son of nlan ,vhich is in heaven." The Divine pre- 
sence, the union with the Father, is about Him 
ahvays, like the light and air, anlbient, invisible, yet 
incapable, even in thought, of being a\vay. And yet, 
,vith this perpetual d,velling and conversing ,vith 
God, to ,yhich it \vere blasphemy to compare the 
highest ascents of the saintliest spirit, ,vhat we 
actually see is the rude hard ,york and the sufferings 
by ,vhich He set up alnong nlen the kingdom of God. 
"\Vhat the most devout contemplation, detached froln 
all earthly things, could never attain to, \vas in HÍ1n 
cOlnpatible with the details and calls of the busiest 
Ininistry: yet labour and care, and the ever-thronging 
society of men, came not for an instant between Him 
and the Father; and even \ye, with our dim percep- 
tion of that Divine mystery, cannot think of HÜn 
\vithout that background of heaven, not seen, but felt 
in all that He says or does. 
l\Ien have compared the active and the contem- 
plative life. 
\nd they have compared also the life of 
practical beneficence \vith the life of devotion, of 
religious interest and spiritual discipline. "\Ye see 
great things done without the sense of religion, per- 
haps \vith the feeling to,vanls it of distrust and 
aversion. 'Ve see the religious spirit sOlnetimes 
F 
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unable to cope \vith the real \vork of life, failing In 
fruit and practical direction, failing to cOllll11and the 
respect of those \vho have other \vays of lninisterillg 
to 111en's \vants. But in Hinl, who is our great 
Ideal, we have both lives conlbined. No recluse 
conveys so absolutely the idea of abstraction from 
. 
the \vorld as our Lord in the thick of His activity. 
Than that heavenly-nlindedness, it is inlpossible to 
conceive anything l110re pure and undisturbed. Than 
that life of 1111\Vearied service, it is Î1npossible to 
conceive anything more absolute in self 
 sacrifice. 
Our Lord ,vas the great exaluple of man \vol'king 
for his fello\vs; of a consuming desire to raise and 
bless nlankind. "The zeal of thine house," as He 
says, in the loftiest sense of the \vords, "hath de- 
voured 1\le." But lIe \vas also, at the saIne tÎ1ue 
and in equal Ineasure, the proof to the end of tilne, 
that the highest degree of the divine life is not 
opposecl to, but in natural alliance \vith, the highest 
and no blest service of nlan. The world had seen 
instances of hunlan goodness cut off, exeept in the 
most indirect and precarious \vay, fron1 that conscious 
c0l111l1union \vith God \vhich is religion. It ,vas 
illcornplete and nlaÜued. l\lorally, as \vell as theo- 
logically, \vithòut faith nlan cannot, even as Iuan, be 
perfect. But ,vhen He caIne, \vho ,vas to sho\v Inan- 
kind a perfect life, there was the great gap filled up ; 
there ,vas goodness, the goodness of I nUll an nature, 
\vith the part restored \vhich had Leen \vanting-its 
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link \vith the Divine; its conspiousness of its relation 
to the Father, and capacity for conlnlunion \vith HiIn. 
In Jesus Christ we see n1an serving to the utlllost 
his brethren; but we also see man one with the 
thought and \vill of God. 
IIere \ve see ho\v character in itself, irrespective 
of circull1stance,. is adapted to be a guide; here is an 
example, shown under the n10st exceptional conditions, 
yet fit to be universal Of such a life \vhat truer 
key than the \vords, "Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness"? w hat more expressi ve 
account than the \vords, "Y e cannot serve two 
masters; ye cannot serve God and lnanunon"? But 
on \vhat out\vard circUll1stances does such a life 
depend? \Vhy is it not equally to be' realised in 
the calling of the ruler, the rich n1an, the student? 
Ho\v need their out\vard conditions affect their rela- 
tionship to God, their sense of it, their grasp by faith 
of \vhat He is and what they are, and \vhat He has 
called them to-the unfolding in their hearts of 
reverence and devotion and love; their sense of \vhat 
thcir \vork is for, and \vhat n1akes its value? He 
v{hom they \vorship canle in the deepest poverty, 
separate fron1 the \vorid and its order; and they are 
at the opposite social extreme, perhaps born to rule, 
cOlnn1anding wealth, endo\ved \vith great faculties. 
The n1ind of l11an cannot, indeed, help being, as it 
ought to be, touched \vith the contrast. But His 
ex:nnple is as full of lllCal1illg to theln as it \vould 
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be if they, like IIÍ1n, had been born 111 poverty. 
vVhy should not that conlbination of union with God 
and the utmost activity of all powers of soul and 
body go before them, as their guiding light and 
encouragement, as ,veIl as before the priest or the 
sister of charity? How is it less adapted to be 
the anÏ1nating and governing pattern to those in 
\vhose hands are the greatest interests of mankind, 
and their course and fate for tinles to conle ? "\Vas 
not Jesus Christ, though we saw Him but for a 
short time in abaselnent and poverty, in reality the 
Lord of all things, and the rrince of the kings of the 
earth ? 
2. As His life was the pattern for the life of faith, 
so it was the great instance of the life of t1'1.llh. For 
to all, quite apart from the accidental conditions of 
their state, it sho\vs what alone is real and great in 
life. The imitation of Jesus Christ, even in the 
highest form in \vhich we can conceive it, must 
always be but by \vay of proportion. 'Yhen we are 
called to be like Him, it is obvious that the inlpass- 
able distance between His ends and \vorks and ours, 
Emits the command. To imitate Christ, being \vhat 
lIe \vas; to in1Ïtate HÌIn \vho joined in HÏ1nself \vhat 
lIe alone ever joined; to inlitate HÜn whose life and 
work \vere absolutely by themselves, both in that 
part which ,ve can see, and in that larger part, 
impossible to be kllo\vn by lnau, of that mystery 
\vhich oppres
ed and baffled the illnn1Ïnated intellect 
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of St. l)aul,-this, even in idea, eludes the utInost 
stretch of Ünagination. \Ve cannot follo\v IIis steps, 
\vho for our sakes becalllc poor that \ve through His 
poverty might be rich; \vho died for us, that ,ve 
n1Ïght live. Like HiIn, in what nlakes HÜn the hope 
of the \vorld, we cannot be: and any attelnpted out- 
\yard cOllfonllity of circlunstances, or lot, or discipline, 
has in it the danger attending every attelnpt at \vhat 
is in the nature of things Ünpossible-the delusion, of 
\vhich the extrelne instance is the state of thought 
represented in the story of the stignlata of 
t. 
:Francis. 
And yet it is true that in every page of the N e\v 
Testaulent ,ve are called to be like lIilll; to Le 
rcnewed into II is Í111age; to put on Christ. An 
apostle is not afraid to express this conforn1Îty by 
that very image which \ve shrink from in the hard 
literal fonn of the nÚdcUe age legend. l And how 
can \ve be like the Infinite Being \vho 11ladc and 
saved and shall judge nlankillc1, except so far as in 
our \vork and life-\vhatever it be lllatters but little 
-\ve Lear a lllind and spirit proportionate, as lIe 
did, to our calling and our end? :For surely there 
are ends anù purposes in the life of each of us \v hich 
are literally as real as the ends of His life. One is 
high and another lo\v; one has nluch and another 
little; one is born to govern, to acquire, to call forth 
ne\v po\vers in the \vorld of nlan or nature; another 


1 2 Cor. iv. 10. 
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to pass his days unknowJl, to carryon the detail of 
necessary labuur in his tÏIne, tu lnake no luark and 
leave no lllelllorial. But to everyone who believes 
in God and providence, the \vork of each is C(lually 
real: a call, a C0111nlission, a talent, a stc\vardship 
froIll Ciod; and \v hQ. is too high or too lo\v to say 
that the inexpressible seriousncss and earncstness of 
the life described in the N C\V Testaulent is not suited 
to guide hÜn ho\v to think and feel al)out his O\VI1 
life ? 

-'or ,,,hat \ve see in that lifc is not only a purposc 
and work passing lnan's understanding, but that pur- 
pose follo\ved and that \vork done, in a ,yay ,vhich 
luan can understand. It is a life goverlled by its cud 
and purpose, in ,vhich sho\vs or illusions have no 
place, founded on unshrinking, unexaggerated truth, 
facing everything as it is without disguise or n1Ïstake ; 
and further, a life in \y hich its purpose is follo\ved 
\vith abBolute indifference to whatever sacrificc it lllay 
cost. The Gospels sho\v us One, \vith the greatest of 
,yorks to do, a \vork so great that it sounds unbe- 
conling to qualify it with our ordinary words for 
grcatness; One, never diyerted frOIn IIis ,york, never 
losing its clue, never ÏIllpatient, nevor out 0f hcart, 
\vho cries not, nor strives, nor nlakes haste; One, 
who::;e eye falls \vith sure truth and clear derision on 
everything in the lllallY - coloured scene of life; One, 
around \VhOln, as He passes through the ,vurlù, all 
things that stir luan's desire and anlLition take their 
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real shape and relative l)lace and final value; One, to 
'VhOlll nothing of ,vhat ,ve call loss or gain is so llluch 
as ,vorth taking account of, in cOlnpetition with that for 
which He lived. He has put all this into ,vords which 
lnark for ever the change He Inacle in our vie\vs of 
life-" 
ly meat is to do the ,vill of Hinl that sent 

Ie, and to finish His work;" "I nlust ,vork the 
,yorks of IIÜn that sent me ,vhile it is day;" and 
\vhen all ,vas over, "I have finished the ,vork that 
Thou gavest 1\le to do." Such a life ]Ie generalises 
in such ,vords as, ""\Yhat shall a Ulan give in ex- 
change for his soul?" in His sayings about the 
treasure in heaven, the single eye, the pearl of great 
price, the violent taking the kingdolll of heaven by 
force. 
D nless it is all one at last to be a trifler or in 
earnest, and unless a high standard of life involves no 
1110re cost or forgoing of what we like than a lu\v 
one, that life is the one ,vhieh all conditions ,vant, 
and all nlay use as their guide. For the great vice 
of lannan nature is slackness about \vhat is good; 
not insensibility, not want of adnlÍration, not ,vant 
of leanings and synlpathies, but feebleness anù un- 
certainty of ,vill; that in moral character, \vhich 
\vould be representeù in intellectual ,vork by loose- 
ness and laziness, disinclination to close \vith things, 
being content \vith ,vhat is superficial and inexact. 
Every work and calling of life has a high side and a 
lo\v one. In one extrenle difference as in another, 
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do\vn to the sluallcst and lllunbiest sphere, the trial 
of duty and high purpose is equally real, and it is 
equally costly. TIring the Sernlon on the l\lount into 
a life of activity or of riches, that is, of po\ver: is it 
simply, as it lllay seenl at first, a discord? or 111ay 
not the two, though so far apart, be Inade to ans\ver 
truly to one another, as the differing parts of a 
hannony ? 'Yhat it does is to ÏIl1pose upon }'iches, 
or business, or learning, or art, the severe and high 
vie,v of life, instead of the low and self-indulgent 
one. 'Yhat it docs is to hold up, in its inexorable 
claiIns, the highest end, and to preach the truth that 
the greatest liberty is the greatest trust. Far beyond 
the lin1Ïtations of out,vard circunlstances it speaks of 
an Ï1nvard foundation of character, of sÏ1nplicity, 
thoroughncss, completeness of the nla11 hiInself, 
answering to the facts an1Ïd \vhich he lives and 
their extreme seriousness; \vhich, like the house on 
the rock, can endure its appointed trials, and Can 
take care of itself 'v herever it has to serve God, in 
high place or lo\v. The estÌ1nate in it of the value 
of otÜ,vard things, its ,varnings against their tenlpta- 
tions-,vhat are they but the counterpart, in infinitely 
1110re SOlell111 tones, of the voice of all experience? 
The 1\laster of truth and reality, who passed by these 
out,vard things as valueless to IIÜnself, surely kne,v 
\vhat ,vas in 111an, \vhen He spoke so earnestly of 
their Ï1nlnense and fatal abuse. The difficulties, so 
great and so affecting, ,vhich they create in the ,yay 
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uf Letter things, \vring f1'OI11 lIÜu, as it \\"Cl'C, C1'le
 
and bursts of pain-" l\fany are called, but fc\v are 
chosen;" "Strait is the gate and llarrO\V the \vay ; " 
" IIo\v hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdonl of God." They dictate those preferences 
for the hard lot and the bitter side of life, for lllonrll- 
ing, for poverty, for persecution, the blessing on those 
of \VhOl11 IHen speak ill. Can \ve say that the \vorld 
did not ,vant those plain truths and those sharp 
\vords? nut the sacrifices and self-denials of the 
Sennon on the l\Iount are not de]?endent on OlÜ\Vartl 
conditions. They siInply represent the price \vhich 
rnust be paid, in sonle shape or another, for all true 
and pure liying. The alternative of loss, of pain, of 
being ill thought of, meets fronl time to tinle every 
one, wherever he is placed, who aints at anything 
aLove the dead level of custonl, 111uch 1110re at such 
a standard as the Christian. And those higher ends 
of life luay Le the object of deep and feryellt effort, 
where the eye of the looker-on rests upon what seenIS 
too Lusy, too exalted, or too hlunhle to be the scene 
of the greatest of earthly endeavours, the Í1nvard 
discipline of the soul. Surely it 111ay be there, ,,,,here 
nothing is the token of its presence; it nlay Le there, 
\vith its bitter surrenders of \vill, its keen self-control, 
its brave and c1eJiberate \Velcoll1Ïngs of pain, lllasked 
behind the turnloil of public life or the busy silence 
of study; it l11ay be there, stern and high in its 
chuice, stern in its vie\v of the \vorId, stern in its 
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judglllcnt of itself: stern in it::; lnullility, yet Buthing 
he seen but the pCl'fol'lnance of the comnlon round of 
duty, nothing be sho\vn Lut the playfulness \vhich 
seeIllS to sport \vith life. 


Se suù serenis vnltihus 
Austera virtus occnlit, 
Timens viùcri, ne SUUIll, 
Dum l'roùit, amittat decus. 1 


3. The life of faith Illeans the life \vhich COllies 
nearest to His in neyer forgctting the unseen }'ather 
in the activities of the present. The life of truth and 
purified \vill IneallS the life \vhich conles nearest to 
Iris in holding fast, :ullid the infinite and intrusive 
shado\vs \vhich cro\vd the path of life, the severe 
realities of our appointed lot, the unspeakable reali- 
ties of our further rlestiny. But this is not all that 
that character invites us to copy. There \vere those 
\,yho had \val1\.ed \vith God before He callie, though 
nOlle ever walked \vith God as lIe did. And many 
had spoken wonderfully the truths concerning our 
state, and even concerning our hupes; they had 
sounùed great depths in the sea of \visdom; they had 
dl'a\Vll the line Let\veen \vhat is solid and \vhat is 
vain in life; they had caught firnlly and clearly \vhat 
\vas \vorth living for; they had lllcasured truly the 
relative value of the flesh and the spirit. But none 
but He had so conlbined \vith the sternest roason the 
deepest love. This \vas \v hat 111adc Hinl ne\v and 


1 }'Iotto to Fronde's Rcmains. 
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\vithoui parallel in the ,vorld. It \vas that, in Jliul, 
truth, duty, religion, ended in love-love incxhaustible, 
all- pervading, infinitely varied. 'Vith Him, reason 
did not, as it so often does \vith the clearest and 
ablest of the sons of n1an, stop in itself; it passed over 
into the sphere of the atlcctions, and kindled into the 
manifold fonns in which the play of the living heart 
shO'ws itself. I{eason \vith HÍln-severe, inexorable 
reaSOl1-\vas translated into the diversified and elastic 
activity of doing good; conlpassionating, making 
alluwances, condescending, consoling; healing the 
sick, casting out devils; forgiving sins and cleansing 
thelll; "preaching the gospel to the poor, lJinding up 
the broken - hearted, preaching deli verance to the 
captives and recovery of sight to the blind, setting at 
liberty then1 that are bruised"; calling the \veary and 
heavy-laden to rest-to make proof of IIis "n1eek- 
ness and lowliness," and take Iris yoke upon thelll: 
laying down IIis life for the \vorid. 
It is this ue\v conÚnandluent, ne\v to the \vorld, 
but as old as the eternal 'V ord ,vho brought it, \vhich 
turns the Sennon on the 1\lount froln a code of pre- 
cepts into the exprcssions and instances of a character. 
Its \vords do not stand by thell1Selves; they arc not 
as the definite comn1anchnents of a la,v; they cannot 
be represented or exhausted by any rules; they have 
their interpretation and their reason in that divine 
teIllper \vhich had corne \vith Jesus Christ to restore 
the world. The purity, the lnunility, the )
ielding and 
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forgivinO' Iniull the UUUl'tH]uÍl)O' aud ullftaO'()'iuO' O'ood- 

 b , b b b 00 ü 0 
ness they spcak of, \vere Lut S0111e alnong the infinitely 
varied ,vays of acting out the Ineanillg of IIis last 
charge-" That ye love one another, as I have loyeù 
you; "1 and of his last prayer - "That the love 
\vhere\vith Thou hast loveù 1\le 111ay be in theIn, and 
I in theln." 2 His life, and the character revealed in 
it, is the interpreter of \vhat He Ineans by love. A 
great deal Illay Le said of love \vithout ever really 
touching \v hat is its vital essence. nut here our 
syn1pathies are appealed to. "r e see ho\v J csus 
Christ sho\ved what it is to lead a life uf love. 1 [e 
showed ho\v it could be carried out to the uttel'lllost 
in \vhai \ve call an extrelne case of our lnunan con- 
ditiOll. nut, as it has been said, "glorious in IIis 
darkncsses," 3 lIe sho\ved that nlÍnd and spirit \vhich 
I{e had brought into the \vorlù for Inankinù at 
large; for all conditions in \vhich Iuan is placed; 
\vhich is not tied to the circunlstances in \vhieh it was 
first disclosed; \vhich \vas sOlnething too real, too 
free, too universal to be restricted to any out\vard 
state; \vhich \vas to inspire anù guvern character ill 
all forms of the social order; fit to be the ruling 
principle in hiin \vho conlmanùs the results anù po\vers 
of the last stage of civilisation, as in hiIn \vhcnn no- 
thing raises above barbarisnl but his Christian luvr, 
or in hilll \"ho parts \vith society for the present, to 


1 St. John xv. 12. 2 Ibid. xvii. 26. 
3 Taylor, Lifc of Clt1"tst, vol. ii. 1). 59; Hcbcr's cd. 
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SO\v seeds froln ,vhich society shall be the better In 
the future. 
The 11lutable shapes of society, unfolded by God's 
providence, fix almost ,vithout our ,viII our out\vard 
circulllstances. But for the soul, \vherever it is, 
Christ our Lord has one unchanging call, cc Be per- 
feet;" and He has one unchanging rule for its fulfil- 
Incnt, "Be ""hat I anl, feel ,vhat I felt, do as I should 
do." IIo,v shall ,ve? Ho\v hut by looking steadfastly 
at IIÜn and trying to see and kno,v Him ? Yet \ve 
have to renlelnber that that Divine Character is \vhat 
it is, apart froln our ways of looking at it; and that 
our \vays of looking at it and understanding it depend 
on our o,vn characters. 'Ve behold Hinl through the 
Illeditun of our o,vn n1inds and hearts. It holds true, 
in the things of the spirit as in those of the ÏInagi- 
native intellect, that" ,ve receive according to what 
,ve give"; the light, the landscape, the features are 
the same, but the eye, the capacity, the knowledge, 
the feeling differ. It is but saying that He is shown 
to us under the conditions of all human things, to 
say that \ve do not all see Him in the same way. 
But, however we may mistake, that Divine manifesta- 
tion still renlains the saIne, to teach other and \viser 
nlcn, and ourselyes if ,ve become wiser; and however 
true our vie,v Inay be, there is still, beyond what \ve 
see and grasp, n101'e to be kno,vn and loved and copied. 
'Ve see this in the history of the Church. "r e talk 
indeed \vith achlli1'ation of His beinO' the one standard 
ü 
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to the endlessly differing conditions of society, to rich 
and poor, \vise and ignorant, strong and \veak, the fe\v 
and the many; but \vhat is this to the \vonder of His 
having been the constant standard to distant and 
different ages? In the same Living Person each age 
has seen its best idea elllbodied; but its idea \vas not 
adequate to the truth - there \vas something still 
beyond. An age of intellectual confusion srl\V in the 
portraiture of HÍ1n in the Gospels the ideal of the 
great teacher and prophet of hUluan kind, the healer 
of }nlluan error, in \vhom \vore brought together and 
hanuonised the fractured and divergent truths scattered 
throughout all tÏ1nes and among all races. It judged 
rightly; but that ,vas only part. The monastic spirit 
sa\v in it the \varrant and suggestion of a. life of self- 
devoted poverty as the condition of perfection: \vho 
can doubt that there \vas much to justify it; \vho can 
doubt tllat the reality \vas sOlnething far \vider than 
the purest type of nlonastic life? The Reformation 
saw in Him the great improver, the breaker of the 
bonds of servitude and custoln, the quickener of the 
dead letter, the stern rebuker of a religion ,vhich had 
forgotten its spirit: and doubtless He \vas all this, 
only He was infinitely lllore. And llOW in ll10dern 
tÎ1nes there is the disposition to d\vell on Him as the 
ideal exemplar of perfect lllanhood, great in truth, 
great in the po\ver of goodness, great in His justice 
and IIis forbearance, great in using and yet being 
above the \vorld, great in infinite love, the opener of 
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men's hearts to one another, the \vellspring, never to 
be dry, of a De\V l11unanity. He is all this, and this 
is infinitely precious. 'Ve may cc glorify Him for it, 
and exalt Hinl as much as we can; but even yet will 
He far exceed." 1 That one and the sallIe Form has 
borne the eager scrutiny of each anxious and inlper- 
fect age; and each age has recognised with boundless 
synlpathy and devotion \vhat it n1Ïssed in the \vorlù; 
and has founù in Him \vhat is \vanted. Each age has 
caught in those august lineaments \vhat 1110st touched 
and s\vayed its heart. And as generations go on and 
unfold theulsel Yes, they still find that Character 
answering to their best thoughts and hopes; they 
still find in it what their predecessors had not seen or 
cared for; they bo\v do\vn to it as their inÏ1nitable 
pattern, and dra\v comfort from a model who \vas plain 
enough and universal enough to be the 1\1aster, as of 
rich and poor, so of the first century and the last. It 
has been the root of all that was great and good in 
our fathers. "r e look forward \vith hope to its making 
our children greater and better still. cc Regnum tUUUl 
regnunl onll1Ïuln sæculorum; et dOlninatio tua in omni 
generatione et generatione." 2 
"\Vhat is the lesson? Surely this: to renlelubcr 
\vhen \ve talk of the exan)ple of Christ, that the inter- 
pretations and readings of it are all short of the thing 
itself; and that we possess, to see and to learn frolli, 
the thing itself. 'Ve should he fuolish ana \vrong to 


1 Ecclus. xliii. 30. 


2 rs. cxliv. 13. 
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think ourselves above learning fronl all that ,vise and 
holy Ineu have seen in it. Rut the thing itself, the 
Divine Reality, is apart from, and is ever greater than, 
,vhat the greatest have thought of it and said of it. 
There it is in itself, in its authentic record, for us to 
contemplate and search into, and appropriate, and adore. 
Let us not be satisfied ,vith seeing it through the eyes 
of others. l\lilldful ho,v ,ve ought to look at it- 
renlelnbering ,vhat, after all, have not ceased to be 
the unalterable conditions of kno\ving truth,-purity, 
hunlility, honesty,-let us seek to kno,v him directly 
Inore and more, as He is in the New Testalnent; as 
those sa,v hhn, whose souls took the Ï1nmediate im- 
pression of His presence and His Spirit. So does the 
Apostle describe the progress of the great transforn1ation, 
by which l11en grow to be like their Lord and their God. 
" But ,ve all, \vith open face, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same Îlnage, 
froul glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 
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Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his savour, 'lcltere- 
with shall ü be salted? it is tlwnceforth good for nothing, but to be 
cast out, and to be troddC'lb under foot of men. Ye are the light of 
the world. A city that is set on an hill can'Rot be hid. . . . Let 
your light so shine before me'n, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father 'ldtich is in heaven.-ST. :MATT. v. 13, 
14, 16. 


ONE of the purposes for \vhich our Lord instituted the 
Christian Church was that it might exercise a distinct 
nloral influence on the society round it. Separate in 
idea fr01n the ,vorld, and at first separate from it in a 
great measure in fact, it ,vas to be in the ,yodel, to 
touch the ,vorld, and to make great changes in it; to 
attract, and win, and renew. It was to be a principle 
of health and freshness, the antagonist of corruption 
anel decay. And it ,vas to \vork, not at a distance, 
but by contact, by subtle and insensible forces, ,vhich 
combined ,vith what they acted on and modified. 
cc The kingdom of heaven ,vas to be like un to leaven, 
,vhich a woman took and hid in three Ineasures of 
meal, till the w hole ,vas leavened." In that great 
G 
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discourse with \vhich the Gospel teaching opens, the 
first thing is the character of the chilùren of the king- 
dom, the second their relation to the world around 
them. After the Beatitudes comes, thus early, long 
before the disciples \vere an organised body, or were 
yet fitted for the g
eatness of \vhat they \vere to be, 
the picture of their office to society, in its t\VO powers 
of purification and light, and with its attendant re- 
sponsibility, answering to its greatness. For it \vas 
in no partial or temporary sphere that they were to 
affect mankind. " Ye are the salt of the earth," says 
their l\faster. And then, investing thenl with one of 
the most transcendent of His o\vn titles, Lefore he had 
yet claiIned it Himself,-" Y e are the light of the 
world." It is sinlply a fact o
 history that Christianity 
and the Christian Church have exerted on hUlllall 
society a mOl:al influence \vhich justifies the figures by 
which it \vas described-an influence lHore profounù, 
l110re extensive, l110re enduring, and more eventful than 
any that the world has seen. 
But there has ahvays Leen a tendency in society ill 
its higher forms to produce, apparently by its O\Vll 
forces, some degree, at least, of that 1110ral hnprove- 
n1ent and rise \vhich the religious principle has pro- 
duced. It is this rise and growth of Illoral standard 
and effort, this aÏIn and attempt at higher things in 
life, and not Inerely in the instrulnents and appliances 
of life, \vhich enters as the essential element into the 
true notion of ci vilisatioll, and alone deserves the name. 
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Ci vilisation cannot be said to be the same thing as 
the influence of Christianity, or to be purely a result 
derived frolll it; for these tendencies to Inoral ilIlprove- 
Inent existed before Christianity, and sho\ved thelU- 
selves by unequivocal signs, however much they \vere 
tlnvarted, neutralised, or at last destroyed. There are 
certain great virtues \vhich social life loudly calls for, 
and tends to foster; w'hich, as thought grows and pur- 
poses \vitlen, are felt 1110re clearly to be the true and . 
Ìlnperative conditions of all hunlan action. Civilisation, 
\vhether or not it presupposes and assists in keeping 
in view another life, arranges primarily and directly 
for this one; and these virtues it produces in increas- 
ing force and perfection, as its fruit and test. It is 
no disparagement to that which \ve believe to be as 
infinitely greater than civilisation as the future destiny 
of man is greater than his present state, to aClnlO\V- 
ledge gladly that these beneficial tendencies ,vere 
originally inlplanted in society by the author of society. 
But the effect has been, that alongside of the influence 
of Christianity has gro\vn up another influence, not 
independent of it, yet not identical \vith it; owing much 
-it ,vould be bold to limit lWfw liluch-to Christi- 
anity, yet having roots of its o\vn; not in its own 
nature hostile to religion, yet moving on a separate 
line; sometimes \vearing the guise of a ri val, 80111e- 
tÏInes of a suspicious and uncongenial associate, \vith 
diverging ainls and incommensurate views; but always, 
even \vhen Inost friendly, \vith principles and methods 
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of its o\vn. It has many names, and perhaps none of 
them happy ones; but it is that power, distinct frolll 
religion, however much it 111ay be affected by it, which 
shapes our polity, and makes our laws, and rules in 
our tribunals, and sets the standard in literature, and 
inlpregnates our whole social atmosphere. In our 
days we seem to \vitnoss a great triunlph of this influ- 
ence. Many of the characteristic phenomena of our 
. time seem to point to great and salutary results, 
brought about without calling on the religious principle. 
Most of us, I suppose, have our reserves about our 
actual civilisation; most of us, I should think, must 
have our misgivings and anxieties; but it seen1S 1e- 
yond dispute that where we see justice, honesty, 
humanity, honour, the love of truth, and that modera- 
tion in \vord and act \vhich is so akin to truth- 
where we see these things auned at \vith no unsuc- 
cessful efforts, and, in spite of infiuite failure and alloy, 
taking stronger hold 011 society, \ve see \vhat \VO ought 
to welcome and be thankful for; and it seenlS also 
beyond dispute that this kind of in1provement goes on, 
and goes on \vith vigour, where it is often difficult to 
trace the influence of religion, and supports itself, as 
far as can be seen, independently of that influence, 
and without reference to its claims. 
Accordingly, it may be said, and certainly is 801110- 
times thought, that civilisation does all that Christi- 
anity claims to do. It is suggested or announced that 
society has outgrown Christianity; that \vhatever 
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hcnefi ts it once deri ved from Christian ideas and 
Illotives it needs no longer; that even if it learned its 
lessons frolll Christianity, yet now it is able to \valk 
alone, to judge and deal \vithout its teacher; that there 
is nothing left for the Church to do, as a n10ral influence 
on society, but \vhat can be as well or better done by 
other influences, not holding of religion, or, at any rate, 
of ùefinite Christianity. The virtues which men want 
\villllo\v grow on their own roots; civilisation is become 
strong enough to maintain itself, and to provide in the 
healthiest \vay for the perfection of human character. 
It is a claim, as we kno\v, \vhich excites equally 
hopes and fears; hopes and fears often, surely, far in 
excess of their ground
. This claim is sOlnetimes met 
by the assertion that civilisation, as such, cannot do 
\vithout Christianity; that o\ving so much to Christi- 
anity, it \vould ultimately lose, if parted from Christi- 
anity, even the virtues of its o\vn proper sphere. It 
is likely. nut forecasts of this sort are hazardous; 
and I am not so snre of this, as that I should like to 
venture on it the claÍ1n of Christianity to the continued 
allegiance of the \vorld. Certainly the highest and 
most varied civilisation that nlen have ever knO\Vll 
has not COlne into being \vithout Christianity. But 
\vhat it might do, \vhen once started, Ís another matter. 
I think it is possible that very excellent things, planted 
in the first instance by Christianity, nlay yet thrive 
an(l gro\v strong, \vhere there is little reference to 
tlwir historical origin. Still less does it seeUl \vise or 
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right to rest on extreme and one-sided statell1cnts of 
effects and tendencies, such as it is easy enough to 
make, either way; denunciations of what we fear, 
panegyrics of what we value. Alas! we have had 
too much experience of such expedients, and paid 
dearly for their hollowness. Let us keep froll1 these 
rash contrasts, these rash disparagements, which pro- 
voke overwhelll1ing rejoinders; rejoinders which derive 
their po\ver, not from their intrinsic force and reason, 
but from their rhetorical truth and justice, as answers 
to exaggeration and over-statement. It is enough to 
say that there are things of the deepest import to man 
and society which civilisation does not pretend to give, 
and \vhich nothing can give but Christianity. Admit 
that society has learned a great deal; that, apart fron1 
the direct ill1pulse of religion, it does a nUll1ber of 
things well; that, independently of religion, there are 
reasons and motives for 
1igh n10rality \vhich are listened 
to and act powerfully: but \vhen all is admitted, we 
are a long way from the conclusion that Christianity 
has nothing more to do, and that its significance and 
interest, are over. Put the improvement of society 
and its hopeful prospects at the highest. Assume, as 
it is most reasonable, that it is according to the order 
of Hinl \vho is Lord of the Ages, that truth and 
humanity and justice should gro,v and increase, even 
\vhere IIis direct influence is unrecognised or unfclt. 
Yet that is not all that He caIne to claim of mall and 
society, nor all that IHau is capaLle of Leing Inade. 
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The Church is IIis \vitness to sonlcthing lllore, even 
\vhcn courts and parliaments have learned to deal 
justly, rulers to govern in equity, men in general to 
be considerate and sincere, thinkers to value and toil 
for truth. 
It would, indeed, be either very shallo\v or very 
faint-hearted- a great mistake, whoever makes it, 
\vhether from prelnature confidence in civilisation, or 
from short-sighted fears for religion-to think that as 
civilisation increases in vigour and range, and its 
inevitable consequences show themselves, it n1ust dis- 
place Christianity, and narrow its influence. It is 
conceivable that the changes which are going on may 
make the \vork of the Church more difficult: no doubt 
all changes have this, that they make some things 
difficult which were not so before. But things change 
for the easier as well as for the harder. 'Ve all of us 
have the benefit of the one law of change, as \vell as 
have to accept the necessities of the other. It is pos- 
sible that mere civilisation may 1110re and more do 
many things \vhich in past times Christianity did; 
that it may assert its independence; that it nlay take 
things out of the hands of religion, \vhich have hitherto 
been under its government. This may alter the forlfi 
and direction of the work of religion; but it need not 
cripple it, as it certainly cannot exhaust its purpose 
and scope. Before no\v, civilisation, \vhile raising the 
lnost fOl'lllidable obstacles to Christianity, had already 
rCllloved others as serious, and in alnlost eq nal degree 
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111ade its way easier. Why should we not still look 
upon the civilisation of Christendom, as 've are accus- 
tomed to look upon the civilisation of Heathenism,. 
\vhich we know to have been as much the n1Ïnister as 
the antagonist of the Gospel conquest? vVhy should 
we not be thankful that if it raises dangerous preten- 
sions' it has broken up for us all much rugged soil, 
and talned many of the old brutalities of ll1an? 'Vhy 
should we be niggardly in confessing \vhat it has done 
to our hands, in refining, ordering, calming? Ought 
we llot to see in its conquests the opening of a lle\V 
\vorld to the inexhaustible energies and hopes of faith, 
-a new \vorld, with its new dangers and troubles, but 
not without abundance to outweigh and reward thenl? 
As civilisation increases, ll1akes things easier, does 
ll1any things of its own accord that religion used to 
teach it, so the \vork of the Church is not superseded 
by all this: its sphere is widened; its tasks, it nlay 
well be, are increased; there is ll10re to do, and per- 
haps son1e of the old facilities are removed; but others 
come in their place. If any of its old work is done 
to its hand, it is so far put more forward for higher 
functions; it may have tu do different things aud ill a 
different way: but certainly its room is not occupied. 
If ever the Church was the salt of the earth, the light 
of the \vorld, the leaven of society, there is just as 
much place for it to be so still. The \vorld still 
wants it; and it only can supply the ,vant. Civilised 
society can do lllany things for itself \vhich it could 
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not do once; but there is much \vhich it is not in the 
nature of things that it can do. Civilisation is the 
wisdom and the wit of this world; and its office is for 
this 'world. If it nlakes the best of this world, in the 
highest sense of the \vord, this is the utmost it can do. 
TIeyond the present-and I include in this the futurity, 
as far as \ve can conceive it, of our condition here-it 
does not pretend to go. And when the perfection of 
our present state is arrived at, even if \ve could Ílnagine 
the law of our intellectual and moral and civil perfec- 
tion carried out far beyond what \ve have reached to 
yet, there would still relnain something more. "1\1an," 
says IIooker, "doth not seen1 to rest satisfied, either 
\vith fruition of that \vhere\vith his life is preserved, 
or \vith perfornulnce of such actions as advance him 
11l0st deservedly in estÏ1nation; but doth further covet, 
yea, oftentinles manifestly pursue \vith great sedulity 
and earnestness, that which cannot stand hinl in any 
stead for vital use; that \vhich exceedeth the reach of 
sense; yea, somewhat above capacity of reason, son1e- 
what divine and heavenly, \vhich \vith hidden exulta- 
tion it rather surluiseth than conceiveth; sOlne\vhat 
it seeketh, and \vhat that is directly it kno\veth not, 
yet very intentive desire thereof doth so incite it, that 
all other kno\vn delights and pleasures are laid aside, 
they give place to the search of this but on] y suspected 
desire. If the soul of Ulan did serve only to give him 
being in this life, then things appertaining unto this 
life \vould content hÏ1n, as \ve see they do uther crea- 
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tures. But \vith us it is other\vise. }-"or although 
the beauties, riches, honours, sciences, virtues, and per- 
fections of all men living, \vere in the present posses- 
sion of one; yet somewhat beyond and above all this 
there would still be sought and earnestly thirsted for." 
In speaking of what Christianity has yet to do in 
civilised society, \vhere high moral ideas have estab- 
lished themselves and bear fruit, I do not now refer 
to \vhat is of course at the bottom of all that it does 
-of that assumed foundation of fact and creed (\vith- 
out which Christianity is nothing), by which \ve believe 
and declare \vhat God bas done for the recovery of 
man, and which, \vhether in sight or only in the back- 
ground, makes all the difference, as to the influence 
under which we live. I am not speaking of the ex- 
ample held up in n1aking the great venture (for such 
it must be) that faith 111akes, as to what has been and 
\vhat is to be; nor of the effects on men of such awful 
truths as those of which Christianity is the message, 
the truths connected \vith what we are at this season 
specially thinking of, the only truths that can bring 
light to pain and sorro\v and ill-success, that conquer 
death, that can take the sting out of the irrevocable 
record of sin. These, it is plain, are \vhat they are, 
\vhatever civilisation lllay come to. I am on 1nuch 
lo\ver and narro\ver ground. I am quite aware that 
even that is too large for 1ne here. "r c all kno\v ho\v 
hard it is to dra\v broad outlines, at once adequate and 
exact; ho\v, in genera] statenlents, qualifications and 
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exceptions start up at every step, whieh need to be 
kept in vic\v and allow'ed for; and broad outlines are 
all that are attempted no\v. Y ct I \vill venture to 
notice generally one or two points \vhich seem to me 
to open serious reflections; points in '\v
ich any of 
us may see that Christianity is still wanted as the 
cc salt" and "light" of society; points of great Ì1nport- 
ance; points in \vhich I cannot see that civilisation 
has anything to take the place of \vhat Christianity 
does, or can pretend to make up for it, if it is away. 
I shall be only recalling fan1Ìliar thoughts. But even 
very familiar thoughts may be worth recalling; and it 
is part of the business of this place to recall them. 
1. 'Ve are in danger, even in the highest condition 
of civilisation, from the narro'\ving of man's horizon, 
and \ve need a protection against it which civilisation 
cannot give. I call a narro\ving of man's horizon 
\vhatever tends to put or drop out of sight the suprenle 
value of the spiritual part of man, to cloud the thought 
of God in relation to it, or to obscure the proportion 
bet\veen '\vhat is and what '\ve look forward to,-the 
tenlporary and provisional character of the utmost \ve 
see here. To have fought against and triumphed over 
this tendency is the great achievelnent of Christianity. 
'Ve hardly have the nleasure to estimate the great- 
ness of it; of having kept alive, through such centuries 
as society has traversed, the faith, the pure and strong 
faith, in ulan's divine relationshi p : of havinO' Leen 
ö 
a1)lc to \vitIu
tand the constant Cllonnous pressure of 
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\vhat \vas daily seen and felt; not only of the solen1n 
unbroken order of the natural \vorld, but of the clogs 
and fetters of custom, of the n1axÏ1ns taken for granted 
in the intercourse of life, of the wearing down, the 
levelling of high thought and purpose \vhich is al\vays 
going on in society; 
f the perpetual recurrence, \vith 
the tides and weather, of the same story of promise 
and disappointlnent, of far-reaching attempts and poor 
success; of evil in high places; of the noLle mingled 
with the vile; of good ever tending either to ex- 
travagance or decay; of character in men or bodies 
of men insensibly deteriorating and falling a\vay from 
its standard; of wisdom hardly won and \vasted; of 
great steps taken and thrown away; of the old faults 
obstinately repeated in the face of ever-accumulating 
experience; of the bewildering spectacle of vice be- 
yond hope and without rerrledy; of the nlonotonons 
dead level of the lllasses of Inankinll. For a religion 
to have been proof against all this,-still, through it 
all, to have preserved itself the sanle and tlll\VOrn 
out, and still to be able to make men hold fast 
by faith and hope in the invisible, is, among the 
wonders of hun1an history, one of the greatest and 
1110St ÏInprcssive. 
But the pressure is still going on; and to yield 
to it, and let that faith and hop'> pass froln the 
COUlltiOn heritage, \vonld be a disaster for \vhich 
nothing conceivable could n1ake up. There is still 
the ,veight of all \ve see and are accusto1l1Cd to, 
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lnaking it ullnatural to us to trust our spiritual 
ideas, calling for a strong effort to resist the spells 
of Ï1l1agination, and to grasp as real the convictions 
of reason about \vhat \ve can never hope to see or 
test. There is still the inevitable temptation to 
make our experience-our one-sided experience, and 
accidental habits of thought-the measure of \vhat 
is possible, the measure of the Eternal La\vs of the 
l\lost High. Against this \veight and pressure of 
the actual, the customary, the natural, civilisation, 
by itself, is not able to help us. For its nlain \vork 
and clainJ is to regulate this present scene. This 
is its confessed province; here is its glory and 
triulllph. I am not forgetting the value of whatever 
strengthens character and refines thought. I do not 
forget the enlargenlen t of even religious ideas as 
knowledge \videns. I, for one, hope never to speak 
but \vith respect and the deepest thankfulness of that 
dispensation of order and light-no doubt \vith much 
of evil and danger, yet fruitful of blessings and bright 
\vith hope-under which God has appointed us at 
this day to live. But civilisation in its professed 
ainl is content \vith the present; and they whom it 
monopolises will be content \vith it too. In its 
highest forms, it is of the earth, earthy; lllistress 
and minister of the truths and nlarvels of this earth 
, 
!Jut, like this earth, only to last its tinle and pass 
a\vay. And yet, tlW?'c is "the natural," and there is 
" the spiritual"; the First l\fan and the Second; the 
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t \VO ideals, luan Inade for this life, and "the Lord 
frol11 heaven." Against the tendency to look at 
everything from its own point of view it cannot 
protect us; and to confine ourselves to its point of 
view is to lose sight of all that is highest in nlall's 
reason, all that is I2-oblest in man's hope. Every 
occupation, every province of human interest, has its 
special telnptations to narro,vness of view and short- 
ness of thought. 'Ve are all accuston1ed to be told 
this about theology; and \vho can doubt its truth? 
TIut just as true is it that the sanle vice infests as 
deeply the generalisations of the philosopher and the 
judgments of the stateslnall. There are \vorthier and 
wider thoughts of God, the soul, ulan's calling and 
purpose, ill the Psahns, than often under the highest 
light of nlodern culture; it could not produce theul, 
and sometin1es hardly understands theln. To pass to 
then1 from many a famous book of l110dern speculation 
is like passing into the presence of the lnouutains and 
the ,vaters and the lnidnight stars, froln the brilliant 
conversation of one of our great capitals. There is no 
narro\ving so deadly 3S the narrowing of Blan's horizon 
of spiritual things; no ,vorse evil could Lefall hÜn in 
his course here than to lose sight of heaven. And it 
is not civilisation that can prevent this; it is not 
civilisation \vhich can cOlnpensate for it. No \viden- 
iug of science, no conquest,- I say not, over nature 
and ignorance, but over \vrong and selfishness in 
socicty,-nu possesbioll of abstract truth, can inclenl- 
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nify us fur an enfeebled hold on the highest aud 
ccntral truths of hllnlanity. " "\Yhat shall a nlan give 
in exchanO'e for his soul? "-the soul \vhich feels itself 
o 
accountable, that owns sin and aspires after goodness, 
\vhich can love and worship God and hope for imIl1or- 
tality; the soul \vhich can rejoice with trenlbling in 
God's grace, and dare to look for\vard to be like Ilim. 
'Vhat is it \vhich keeps alive this estimate of man's 
soul but that unearthly power \vhich first proclaimed 
it to Inankind ? 
2. Once more: \ve think much of purity, \vith all 
its consequences; that idea and fanlily of thoughts, 
which is perhaps the most characteristic distinction 
bet\veen the old \vorld of morality and feeling and 
the ne\v; that idea, \vhich, in its essential nature, 
apart froIn political necessities, or ceremonial restric- 
tions, or social expediencies or tastes, we o,ve absol- 
utely to the religion of the DiLle; \vhich had its 
birth for us in that \vonderful Inixture of severity 
with tenderncss, of inexorable and exacting holiness 
\vith boundless pity for the sinner, tolerance for the 
\veak, and \velcome for the penitent, \vhich marked the 
Son of nlan; that most nlysterious of the virtues, as 
its opposite is the most mysterious of the sins, \vhich 
we have not yet found the ,yay to talk much about, 
\vithout danger to that \vhich \ve nlost \vish to guard. 
It is the flower of the Christian graces: \vitnessed by 
the care with \vhich it has been fostered froIn the 
first; \vitnessed, alas! in other and saddel' \vays, in 
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the lnistakell and wild expedients to cherish it, ill the 
Illonstrous machinery brought into action to nlake up 
for the sluggishness or perversions of conscience, in 
the very magnitude of the scandals and shame inflicted 
on the Church, \vhen the avowed jdeal has cast a 
deeper shade on the bad and apostate life. The 
Christian idea of purity has still a hold on our 
society, imperfectly enough; but who can tell \vhat 
it contributes to the peace, and grace, and charm, 
of \vhat is so large a part of our earthly happiness? 
Can we ask a more anxious question than whether 
this hold will con tin ue ? No one can hel p seeing, 
1 think, many ugly symptoms; the language of revolt 
is hardly muttered; the ideas of purity which \VO 
have inherited and thought sacred are boldly nlade 
the note and reproach of "the Christians." And- 
vital question as it is, one which, if solved in the 
wrong way, 111Ust, it is evident, in the long run be 
ruinous to society-yet there is 110 point of morality 
on which it is easier to sophisticate and confuse, 
easier to raise doubts of \vhich it is hard to find the 
bottom, or to make restraints seenl the un\varrantable 
bonds of convention and caprice. It is en1Ìnently one 
of those things, as to \vhich \ve feel it to be absolutely 
the la\v of our being as long as ,ve obey, but lose the 
feeling \vhen \ve do not obey. Civilisation in this 
matter is by itself but a precarious safeguard for very 
sacred interests. By itself, it throws itself upon 
nature, anù in SOlne of its leading and nlost po\ver- 
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ful representatives, looks back to paganisnl. It goes 
along \vith Christianity as to justice and hUluanity; 
but in the interest of individual liberty it parts COffi- 
]?allY here. 'Yhat trenches on and endangers ideas of 
purity, it nlay disapprove, but it declines to cond81nn 
or brand. At least, it does not condemn, it does not 
affect to condemn, in the sense in \vhich religion con- 
demns; in the sense in which, with religion, it con- 
deulns injustice, cruelty, and falsehood. It is too 
Hluch to hope that civilisation by itself \vill adopt 
and protect these ideas. And the passions \vhich 
assail theln are not among those \vhich \vear out with 
civilisation and tend to extinction; they are constant 
forces, and as po\verful as they are constant. Ärgu- 
Inent is hardly a nlatch for them. They are only to 
be luatched successfully by a rival idea, a rival fire, 
the strength of a rival spring of feeling \vith its 
attractions and antipathies, a living la\v and instinct 
of the soul. Civilisation supplies none such but \vhat 
it o\ves to Christianity. Purity is one of those things 
which Christian ideas and influences produced; it is a 
thing ,vhich they alone can save. 
Here seem to be two points in which civilisation 
by itself cannot guarantee us froln great loss; in- 
stances in \vhich is manifest the need for a "salt," 
a "light" of the \vorld, higher than \vhat anything 
of this \vorld can give. If there are great functions 
\vhich civilised society takes over froln the Church, 
there are others \vhich none but the Church can dis- 
II 
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charge; \vhich, \vithout the Church, are lost to Inau- 
kind. And, at the saIne tÜne, there is no reason \vhy, 
if ever the Church discharged theln, it should not no\v. 
IIere is our hope and our responsibility. vVhen \ve 
talk of the influences of Christianity on society, \VO 
use large and vague words, \vhich we are not pel'- 
halJs always able to explain and develop; but there is 
one forn1 and element of this influence \vhich is not 
too subtle and fugitive for us to grasp. The influence 
of a system is brought to a point in the personal 
influence of individuals. It is not by any lneans the 
\vhole, or perhaps the greatest part of that influence; 
but it is the most definite and appreciable part. 
When nlen live as they think, and translate ideas 
into realities, they make an impression corresponding 
to the greatness of the ideas, and the faithfulness and 
intensity of their embodhnent in life. "Ye are the 
salt of the earth;" "Ye are the light of the \vorId ; " 
so it was said at first, so it is now. Truth, incorporate 
in human character, allying itself \vith hunlan feeling 
and hun1[tn self-devotion, acting in human efforts, is 
what gains Iuankind. In the great moveluents of the 
past, and in \vhat is around us IlO\V, \ve are often 
baffied \Vhell \ve attempt to compare and distinguish, 
alllidst the vast play of forces. TIut \vhen the course 
of things has been turned, whatever is intricate and 
confused, \ve can seldoln lniss the men \v ho, by \V hat 
they \vere, turned it; indeed it is almost appalling to 
observe ho\v it has often hung on the apparent acci- 
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dent of a stronger character or a ,veaker, one equal to 
the occasion or unequal to it, on SOlne great unfaith- 
fulness ,vhich lost the game, or some energetic con vic- 
tion ,vhich ,yon it, ,vhether some vast change should 
Le or not. 'Vhen everything has been in favour of a 
cause-reason, truth, hunlan happiness-only dearth 
of character has ruined it. There are nlallY things 
which ,ve have not in our hands; what \ve have is 
this, \vhether ,ve \vill act out our belief. Our heart 
sometimes fails us ,vhen ,ve contemplate the ne\v 
\vorld of civilisation and discovery. 'Yhat are ,ve to 
do against the advancing tide of ,vhat seenlS to us 
unfriendly thought, so impetuous, yet so steady and so 
wide? There are reasons for looking for'vard to the 
future \vith solemn awe. No doubt signs are about us 
\vhich mean something which ,ve dare scarcely breathe. 
The centre of gravity, so to speak, of religious ques- 
tions has become al together shiftèd and displaced. 
.L\.nchors arc lifting everywhere, and 111en are COlll- 
luitting thenlselves to \vhat they 111ay nleet with on 
the sea. But a,ve is neither despair nor fear; and 
Christians have had bad dars before. Passi gravio1
a. 
A faith ,vhich has conle out alive from the darkness 
of the tenth century, the immeasurable corruption of 
the fifteenth, the religious policy of tì
è sixteenth, and 
the philosophy, conlmenting on the morals, of the 
eighteenth, 11lay face without shrinking even the 
subtler perils of our own. Only let us bear in n1Ìnd 
that it is not an abstraction, a systeul, or an idea, 
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which has to face them; it is we who belicvc. The 
influence of the Church on society nlcans, in its ulti- 
Juate shape, the influence of those who cOlnpose it. 
The Christian Church is to be the salt of the nations, 
if Christians are true to their belief and equal to their 
claim; nothing can make it so, nothing can secure 
that \vhat has been, shall be, if they are not. And so 
we are brought back to the secret \vhich our Lord's 
words intimate; the great secret of personal influence; 
the key of great movements; the soul of all that is 
deep and powerful, both in what lasts and in what 
nlakes change. It is of infinitely less consequence 
\vhat others are and do against us, and \vhat ,ye do to 
resist and defeat them, than what we are as Christians 
ourselves. We ask a great thing, when ,ve talk of 
influencing the \vorld; let us believe that it imposes 
obligation, and must have its cost. Our l\faster's 
sentence, "Ye are the salt of the earth, ye are the 
light of the world," has been before now the bitterest 
of sarcasms, the deepest of shalnes. The \vrath and 
scorn of men have trodden under foot, as He said, the 
salt that had lost its savour; and \vhen the light be- 
canle darkness, it has been darkness indeed. l\Iay ,ye 
try so to live, that these worùs may not ring in our 
cars and thoughts as a nlockery, or, ,vhat is ,vorse, a 
hollow, self-coluplacent boast. Let us hear in theul 
our Lord's claim on us. Ho,v each generation fulfils 
this call can never be kno\yn to itself; it nlust be left 
to the judgillent of posterity anù the account of the 
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Great Day. TIut ,vo have in them the announcement 
that to the personal influence of Christians our Lord 
COll1111its His cause; in personal influence His Church 
,vas founded, and by this it was to stand. J\fay ,ve 
never forget, anlÎdst the contests and searchings of 
heart rounel us, that these ,vords are the nleasure of 
,vhat ,ve were nleaut to be; the standard by \vhich we 
shall all be trieù. 
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PREFACE 


THE two following Lectures are part of an unfinished series 
which was begun in St. Paul's on Tuesday evenings, during the 
winter of 1871-72, and which the preparations in the Cathedral 
for the Queen's visit to return thanks for the recovery of the 
Prince of 'Vales n1ade it necessary to ùiscontinue. The Lectures 
were an experiment, arising out of the desire of the Chapter to 
make the Cathedral of service to the large body of intelligent 
young luen who fonow their business around it, by treating, in 
a spirit not unbecOll1ing the place anù its purpose, sul)jects of 
interest and importance which are often assumed to be out of 
place in the pulpit. I have rel)rinteù these two J
ectures as a 
rmnembrance of an occasion of great interest to us at St. Paul's, 
and as being in SOlne degree connected with the subjects of the 
preceding sermons. 


R. ,Yo C. 



LECTURE I 


RO)IAN CIVILISATIO
 


I PROPOSE to bring before your thoughts, in fulfihnent 
of lny part in this series of lectures, the subject of 
Civilisation-first, as it ,vas, in probably its highest 
f0l'111 hefore Christian tÏ1nes, in the TIolllan State; and 
next, as it has been since Christianity has influenced 
the course of history and the conditions of hunlan life. 
r 11 doing this, I have to ren1eln bel' several things. T 
have to relnember the vastness of the field before us, 
the huge mass of materials, the number, difficulty, and 
Ï1nportance of the questions \vhich arise out of the 
subject, or hang on it. I have to relnen1ber that 
civilisation is a thing of more or less, and that 
general statelnents about it are ever liable to be rnis- 
understood or excepted to, because the speaker is 
thin king of one phase or degree of it, and the listener 
and critic is thinking of another. One lnay have his 
thoughts full of its triumphs, and the other of its 
failures and sluulleful blots. I have to ren1el11 bel' that 
it is a subject ,vhich has tasked the po\vers and filled 
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the volulnes of learned, aLle, and copious \vriters- 
l\iolltesquieu, Guizot, Buckle, to nalne only these, \vho 
have Inade it their special thellle-anù that they have 
left luuch unsaid, much unsettled, about it. And I 
have to remember that I have only two short lectures 
-circunlstances have. 111ade this necessary - to say 
what I can say about it. Perhaps for \vhat I have to 
say it is enough. But, with such a suhject, I should 
gladly have had nlore time both for preparation and 
for discourse. 
We who pursue our business in this great city, we 
\vho COlne to hear or to worship in this great cathedral, 
have continually before our eyes, in some of its most 
striking and characteristic fornls, a very cOJl1plex but 
very distinctive fact in the conditions of human exist- 
ence-the vast conlplex fact to which \ve give the 
name of civilisation. It is, we all kno\v, a vague and 
clastic word, and I am not going to be so venturous as 
here to analyse it and define even its outlines; but it 
expresses a substantial idea, it Inarks a real difference 
in \vhat nlcn are and can be; and if loose and idle 
thinkers thro,v it ahout as if it \vas a glittering 
counter, it is so real, and su inlportant in its lllean ing, 
that the Inost aecurate ones cannot dispense \vith the 
use of it. The distinction Letweeu Inan in th0 
barbarian state, and Ulan ill the statc of eivil life 
and civil society, is no inlngil1ary one, though eivilised 
life nHlY 1m pcnetnltud and dÜ::graced with elClllcuts of 
bal'uarisln, aud glcallls of civilisation lllay he lliHeerl1cd 
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far back in tÏ1nes which arc rightly called barbarous. 
A cluudy sky and a bright sky are different things, 
though one nuty be brightening and the other darken- 
ing, into its opposite; though there llWY be uncertainty 
about their confines; though clouds 111ay be prominent 
in the clear, and though there be light breaking 
through the dulness and gl00111. Civilisation is a 
sufficiently definite and a sufficiently interesting thing 
to speak about, eyen though we find, as ,ve 111USt if 
\ve think at all, how much of the subject eludes our 
grasp, and how idle it is, on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, to attelnpt to \vork upon it, except in the way of 
l'ough and Ì1nperfect sketching. 
I include under the word Oivilisation all that man 
docs, all that he discovers, all that he beconles, to fit 
hÌlllself 1l10st suitably for the life in which he finds 
hiInself here. It is obviously possible, for the fact 
stares us in the face, now as at all times, that this 
llloral being, endo\ved with conscience and yearning 
after good, \VhOlll we believe to be here only in an 
early and 11lOSt imperfect stage of his existence, 1nay 
yet live, and feel, and act, as if all that he was 11lade 
for \vas completed here. He may also, with the full 
assurance of iilll1l0rtality, yet see, in this present state, 
a scene and stage of real life, ill which that life is 
intended to be developed to the full perfection of 
\vhich it is capable ;-a scene, intended, though tem- 
porary only, and only a training place, to call forth 
his serious and unsparing efforts after Í1nprovement; 
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just as at a school, in playtime as \vell as ill \vork, \ve 
expect as llluch thought, as lnuch }!urpose, as llluch 
effort, proportionate of course to the tÏ1ne, as \ve 
expect in gro\vn-up life. There is, I need not say, a 
further question-\vhether this life can become all 
that it is capable of -.becon1Ïng, without reference to 
sOlnething beyond and above it: that, of course, is the 
question of questions of all ages, and emphatically of 
our o\vn. But into that I aln not no\v entering. All 
that I \vant to insist upon, is that there i
 such a 
thing as nlaking this present life as perfect as it can 
be n1ade for its o\vn sake; improving, inventing, ad- 
justing, correcting, strictly examining into detail, 
sowing seeds and launching deeply - laid plans of 
policy, facing the present and realising the future, 
for the sake of \vhat happens and IllUSt happen in t'l.'rnc, 
under the known conditions of our experience here. 
To all such attelnpts to raise the level of hUlnan life, 
to all such endeavours to expand human capacity and 
elevate human character, to all that has in vie\v the 
Lettering of our social conditions, in all the nunÚfolù 
forms and diversified relations of the society ill \vhich 
\ve gro\v up and live, till our senses COlne to an enù 
in death; to all that in the sphere, \vhich is bounded 
to our eyes by the grave, tends to nlake life n101'C 
Leautiful, more reasonable, n10re pure, nlore rich both 
in achievelnent and felicity, up to the point \Vhell 
pain, and sorro\v, and death claÏ1n their dread rights 
over it, and that even in the presence of pain anù 
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death, Ï1nparts to life dignity, self-colnnland, noblellcss 
-to all this 1 should give the nanle of civilisatioll. 
I ùo not, therefore, take civilisation to consist in 
the lucre developll1ent, and extension, and perfectiun, 
either of the intellectual faculties, or of the arts \vhich 
nlÍnister to the uses and conveniences, or even the 
enlbellishment of life. The intellectual faculties, SOlne 
of them at least, 111ay be strong and keen in \vhat I 
shuuld still call a low stage of civilisation, as hitherto 
in India. I cannot call the stage to \vhich man has 
reached ill Egypt, in China, or Japan, a high one, 
though there he has been singularly ingenious, singu- 
larly industrious, and III many \vays eminently 
successful in bringing nature under his control. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy \vere bril- 
liant centuries; they \vitnessed a burst of genius in 
art \vhich \vas absolutely \vithout its 11latch. It was 
civilisation, I cannot deny it. But I cannot call t!tat 
other than a corrupt and base one, of \vhich the 
theory \yas expounded, \vith infinite ability, by 
l\Iachia\ elli, and the history told by Guicciardini. 
1 do not call it a true civilisation, where 111en do not 
attempt to discharge their duties as 'men in society. 
Not even the presence of Leonardo, l\Iichel Angelo, 
and llaffaelle can persuade lne to rank it high, as 
a fOrlu of civilisation, in \vhich life, alnid all its 
splcndours, \vas so precarious and so 11lÍsguided, In 
\vhich all the relations and rights of society \yore so 
frightfully confused, and in \vhich the po\vers of 
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government ,yere systelnatically carried on by Ull- 
IÌlnited perfidy, by the poison bowl and Lhe dagger. 
I 8hould not consent to call the raihvay, or the tele- 
graph, or even the ne\vspaper of our O\Vll age, a final 
test of civilisation, till I knew better ho\v the facilities 
of intercourse \vere employed, - \vhat \vas flashed 
along the \vires or 
vritten in the columns; nor, again, 
the \vonderful and intricate machinery of our lnanu- 
factures and trade, till I knew ho\v the \vealth pro- 
duced by it was used. CivilisatioI1, the form, as 
perfect as lllan can nlake it, of his life here, needs 
these appliances, \velcomes theIn, 111ultiplies them; 
man needs all the powers that he can get for help, 
for renledy, for the elevation of his state. But the 
true subject of civilisation is the ?nan hi1nsclf, and 
not the CirCU111stances, the instrunlents, the inventions 
round hiln. "A Inan's life consisteth not ill the 
abundance of the things \vhich he possesseth." The 
degree of civilisation in a society, high or low, rising 
or going back, depends, it seenlS to me, on the actual 
facts of civil life, political, social, domestic, not on 
the nlachinery of outward things of \vhich tllen caB 
dispose; on \vhat men tJ.'y to be one to another; on 
\vhat they try to lllake of then
sclvcs, not of their 
goods and po\vers; on the words \v hich they speak, 
really speak from their hearts, not imitate or feign; 
on the indications of \viII and purpose, of habits of 
life, of self-governnlcllt or indulgence-in a \vord, oj 
charactc?'. The degrce of civilisation depends a great 
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tIcal Jnorc on \vhcther they are Jlutnly, honest, just, 
pu blic-spirited, generous, able to \vork together in life, 
than on \vhether they are rich, or hard-\vorking, or 
cunning of hanel, or subtle of thought, or delicate of 
taste, or keen searchers into nature and discoverers of 
its secrets. All these things are sure to belong to 
civilisation as it advances; and as it advances it needs 
them, and can turn them to account, Inore and more. 
...\ll I say is, that they are not civilisation itself, as I 
understand it. 
Our own civilisation, it is not denied, has been 
greatly influenced by religion, and by the Christian 
religion; by the close connection of this present life 
\vith a life beyond it, and by what Christianity teaches 
of our relations to the unseen. But civil life of a 
high character has undoubtedly existed, at any rate 
for a time, \vithout such connection. I will venture 
this evening to put before you the hasty sketch of 
such a civilisation, and follo\v it to its fate. 
In the ancient \vorId, as \ve call it, t\VO great 
forl11s of civilisation appear, \vith \vhich \ve nlust 
ahvays have the liveliest sYlupathy. They have 
deeply influenced our o\vn: and \ve must become 
quite other Inen frolll \vhat \ve are \vhen \ve forget 
thmn. The civilisation of Greece, \vith Athens for 
its standard, and in a Blain degree its source, still 
lives in our civil and political, as \vell as in our 
intellectual life. The great idea of citizenship, \vith 
nIl that flo\vs fronl it of duty and ennohling service 
I 
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anù cherished ties, found there its clear and cOlnplete 
expression in real fact anù spontaneous action, Lefore 
it \vas portrayed and analysed by writers of extra- 
ordinary force and subtlety, and of matchless elo- 
quence, \vho are our masters still. But the ch-ilisation 
of Athens, though not too precocious for its place in 
. 
the \vorld's history, was too precocious for its o\vn 
chance of life. On that little stage, and surrounded 
by the aillbitions and fierce energies of a \vorhl of 
conquest,-in its first 1110Illent of \veakness and mis- 
take, it \vas oppressed and crushed. It lasted long 
enough to plant a ne\v conception of Inunan society 
among n1en, to disengage and start upon its road a 
ne\v and inextinguishable po\ver, destined to pursue 
its way \vith the most n10nlentous results, through 
all the times to come. It did not last long enough 
to \vork out in any proportionate way a history for 
i tsel f. 
It is to civilisation as exhibited in the TIonlan 
State that I invite your attention. There you have 
the power of gro\vth, of change, and yet of stability 
and persistent endurance. There you have an ideal 
of social and civil life, a cOlnplex and not ahvays a 
consistent one, yet in its central elell1ents very strongly 
defined; keeping its hold on a great people \vith 
singular tenacity through the centuries, an1Îd all their 
varying fortunes; undergoing great transfonna tiolls 
in the vicissitudes of good and evil days, yet at the 
bOttOlll unchanged, and frequently reasserting its UI1- 
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Ïlllpaired vitality at lnonlents \vhen \ve least expect it. 
It gre,v to ÏIllpress itself on nlankillLl as the po,vel' 
which had a unique right to conllnanLl their obedience 
and to order their affairs; it made its possessors, and 
it Inade the nations round, feel that llolllans ,vere, in 
a very real sense, the "Lords of the hunlan race." 
To OlU' eyes, as \ve look back upon it, it represents, 
as nothing else does, the civilisation of the then 
,vorhl 
'Yhy docs it deserve this character? 'Vhat in it 
specially has a c1ainl on our interest? The Ronlans, 
,ve kno\v, left their nlark on the ,vorILl; llluch of ,vhat 
they did is still with us, defying all our centuries of 
change. 'Ve live in the cities ,vhich they founded: 
here, at St. Paul's, one of their great roads runs past 
our doors. But I do not (hvell on llolnan civilisation, 
because they ,vere builders ,vho built as if ,vith the 
infinite idea of the future before them; because they 
covered the face of the earth ,vith faillous and endur- 
ing cities; because their engineers excavated harbours, 
drained Inarshes, and brought the ,vaters of the hills 
along nliles of stupendous aqueducts; because they 
Lound together their elllpire \yith a net,vork of roads 
and postal services; because they ,vere the masters 
of orgallised and scientific ,var; because they ,vere 
great colonial adnlÍllistrators, subduing the earth, to 
suI )due its rudeness, and plant in it the arts of life. 
Rot for all this; but because, in spite of the crÎIues, 
which COlne back to our 11lin(1s \vhen 'ye nall1C the 
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I
onlansJ they \vere yet keenly alive to \vhat nle11, as 
111e11, ought to be,-men, as nlen, not for \vhat they 
had, Lut for \vhat they \vere-not as rich, or clever, 
or high in dignity, or even as \vielding power, but as 
citizens of a great C0J11nl0nwealth and city, the l\Iother 
and Lady of them all. Not because they possessed in 
large measure the arts and the expedients by \vhich 
the social luachine is made to move n10re easily, 11l1Jch 
less for the pride and. sensuality which squanùereù 
these arts in ostentation and fabulous luxury; but 
because, alnid all the dark tragedies which fill their 
history, in spite of the matchless perfidy and the 
luatchless cruelty \vhich contradicted their o\vn i(leals, 
and seen1 to silence us when \ve talk of lloman virtue, 
it is yet true that deep in the nunds of the 11l0st 
faithless, the most selfish, the lllOst ruthless, \vas the 
knowledge that justice and public spirit \vere things 
to \vhich a ROlllan, by the nobility of his birth, was 
obliged; because the traditional, accepted popular 
1110rality of Ron1e placed among its first articles, 
ho\vever they were violated in practice, that fortitude, 
honesty, devotion, energy in service, were essential 
things in a society of lurn; because popular opinion, 
loose as the terlll luay be, had the sentilnent of 
honour, and o\vned the bond of duty, even to death; 
Lecause Romans recognised a serious use of life, in 
doing, and doing for the comnlon ,veal-not merely 
in learning, or acquiring, or enjoying for thclllsclves 
alone. 
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Nuw, iUllllcdiate]y that ] ha'v
 Haid all this, the 
picture of HOlllan history riscs up Lefol'e our thoughts, 
as it is l)(.tÏllted iu GiLLoll, or l\Iihuau, or J\lerivale. 
'Y c rCIIlmnber the hard and rapacious tÏ111CS of the 
HeplÜ,lic, \vith their resolute and unflinching vindic- 
tivencss, thcir insolent affectations and hypocrisies of 
uloderation and right. 'Ye are 11let by the enorlllOU
 
corruption and monstrans profligacy of the statcslllcn 
of the age of transition; and under the Elnpire \ve 
find a systenl fruitful, norlnally fruitful, of a succes- 
sion of beings, the 11l0St degraded, the nlost detestable, 
the IllOst horrible, of a11 that ever bore the nalne of 
Ulan. Is it worth \vhile to talk in Christian days of 
a civilisation ,vith such fruits as these? 
I venture to submit that it is-that the subject is 
nlost interesting and instructive, and that it is our 
own fault if, in spite of the evil, we are not taught 
and braced by so much that is strong and so lnuch 
that is noLle. "\Ve pass backwards and for\vards fronl 
adll1Ìration to horror and disgust as \ve read the story 
in Gibbon, \vho, in his taste for 111ajesty and ponlp, his 
moral unscrupulousness, and his scepticisnl, reflected 
the genius of the Elllpire of \vhich he recounted the 
fortunes; but who in his genuine admiration of public 
spirit and duty, and in his gener:1l inclination to be 
just to all, except only to the Christian nanle, reflects 
another and better side of l
onlan character. For 
there 'Leas this better side. I
Olll[ìn civilisation pro- 
duced not only great Inell, but !Jooel men of high stalnp 
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and Iun.rk; lllcn \viþh great and high views of }nnnflll 
life and hU1l1an rcsponsibility,-\vith a high standard 
of ,vhat men ought to ailn at, with a high belief of 
,vhat they could do. And it not only produced inùi- 
viduals; it produced a strong and pernlanent force of 
sentÎlllel1t; it produced a character shared very un- 
equally al110ng the people, but po\verfnl enough to 
deteru1ine the course of history, in the ,yay \vhich 
suited it. I think it 111ay be said \vith truth that the 
high ideal of Rornall civilisation explains its final and 
complete collapse. A people \vith a high stanllarcl, 
acted on by the best, recognised by all, cannot be 
untrue to the standard ,vith in1punity; it nut only 
falls, but falls to a depth proportionate to the height 
,vhich it once ,vas seeking; it is stricken ,vith the 
penalty ,vhich follo,vs on hollow ,vords and untrue 
feelings,-on the desertion of light and a high pur- 
pose, on the contradiction bet\veon law and life. A 
civilisation like that of China, undisturbed by romantic 
views of ulan's nature, and content ,vith a low estÏ1l1ate 
of his life, lnay flow on, like one of its great rivers, 
steady, powerful, useful; unchanged for centuries, and 
nnagitatecl by that \vhich, luore than ,val'S and alubi- 
tion, is the breaker up of societies,-the po\ver of ne,v 
ideas, of new hopes and aÎ1ns. But because TIolllan 
civilisation becalne false to its principles, there ,vas no 
reversing its dooin. 
The reason ,vhy I put TIonlan civilisation so high 
anù in so unique a 1!lace is, that it grew out of anù 
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cherished, age after age, with singular distinctiveness 
and tenacity, two great principles. One of these was 
that the ,york of the conll11unity should be governeù 
by la\v; the other, that public interest and public 
claÏ1ns ,vere paran10unt to all others. 
'Yhere you have in a society a strong and lasting 
tendency to bring public and private affairs under the 
control of fixed general rules, to which individual 
,vills are expected and are trained to submit; \vhere 
these rules are found to 1e f,ITounded, instillctively 
perhaps at first, nlethodically after,vards, on definite 
principles of right, fitness, and sound reason; \vhere 
a people's habitual in1pulse and natural disposition is 
to believe in laws, and to trust then1, and it is 
accepted as the part of cominon sense, duty, and 
honour to obey thenl,-where these characteristics, of 
respect for law as an authority, of resort to it as an 
expedient and rCllledy, are found to follow the progress 
of a great national history even froln its beginnings, 
it cannot be denied that there you have an essential 
feature of high civilisation. They, of WhOll1 this lllay 
be said, have seen truly, in one B10St Ì1nportant point, 
how to order luunan life. And La 'v, in that sense in 
\vhich we know it, and are living under it, in its 
strength, in its Inajesty, in its stahility, in its practical, 
businesslike character, may, I suppose, be said to have 
been born at Rome. And it \vas born very early; 
very different, of course, in its rude beginnings, fronl 
\vhat it gre\v to Le afterwards, but sho\ving, frol11 the 
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filst, the serious, resolute stl'uggIe
 uf the COllllllllllity 
to csca IJC frOll1 the luischiefs of self - \vill and l'all<.lulll 
living, without understoo<.l orùer and accepted rules. 
The political conflicts of which I
onlan history i
 full, 
centred, in its best days at least, round laws: they 
assulued a state of law, they atten1pted to change it; 
.. 
the result, if result there was, ,vas expressed in a ht\v; 
violent and extren1C l11easures nlÍght be resorted to, 
and not seldom, in those fierce days, sonlething \vorse ; 
but it \vas presupposed by public opinion, \vhatevcr 
violent n1en lllight dare, that hl\v ,vas to continue 
and to be obeyed, till it \vas changed, and that it 
\vould only be changed by la\vful authority and by 
la\vful processes. Roman la\v \vas no collection of a 
certain llulnber of vague constitutional articles; it 
\vas no cast - iron code of unchanging rules; but it 
was a real, living, expansive systeln, developing 
vigorously as the nation gre\v, coextensive \vith the 
nation's \vants in its range and applicability, search- 
ing and self-enforcing in its \vork, a system which 
the people used and relied upon in their private as 
luuch as in their public affairs. And so grew up, 
slo\vly and naturally, through Inany centuries, in the 
\vay fanliliar to us in our la\v, the Ï1nposing and 
elaborate systelll of scientific jurisprudence, \vhich the 
Romans, \vhen they passed away, bequeathed to the 
con1ing ,vorId; the great collections of Theodosius and 
J ustilliau, in \vhich arc gathered the experiences of 
lllallY ages of l
onlall society, played upon, illunlÏllated, 
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aualY:-Jed, arranged, Ly a succession of judicial illtelle
t::; 
of vast power and eonSUllullate accolllplisluuünt; tlulL 
as yet unequalled nlonlunent of legal leal'lliHg, CUIHl'l'e- 
hensive 1l1ethoù, and fruitfulncss in practical utility, 
which, under the nanle of Civil La,v, has been the 
great exanlple to the world of \vhat la\v Inay be, 
\vhich has governed tho jurisprudence of great part of 
Europe, which has influenced in no slight degree our 
own jealous and hostile English traditions, and ,vill 
probably influence thenl still Inore. "The education 
of the world in the principles of a sound jurisJ!ru- 
dence," says Dean 1\lerivale, ",vas the Inost wonderful 
\vork of the ROlnan conquerors. It \vas cOlnplete; it 
was universal; and in pefluanence it has far out- 
lasted, at least in its distinct results, the duration of 
the El11pire itself." A civilisation \vhich, \vithout 
precedent and unaided, out of its O\Vll resources and 
contact \vith life, produced such a proof of its idea 
and estimate of la\v, must, \vhatever be its defects, be 
placed very high. 
Again, \vhen, with this strong and clear and per- 
Inanent sellse of la\v, you also have in a society, alnong 
its best men, a strong force of public spirit, and among 
all a recognition that in this the best reflect the 
temper and expectations of the whole, its civilisation 
has reached a high level. It is the civilisation of 
those \vho have discerned very distinctly the great 
object and leading obligation of 111an's fello\vship in a 
state-uf his life as a citizen. And certainly in no 
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people \vhich the \vOI'hl has ever seen has the scn:;c 
uf public duty Leen keener and stronger than in 
nOlne, or has lived on \vith uniInp
ired vitality 
through great changes for a longer tinIe. l\l11id the 
acclllnulation of repulsive anù dark elenlents in 
ltonlan character, antid the harshness and pride and 
ferocity, often joined with lower vices, meanness, 
perfidy, greed, sensuality, there is one \vhich again 
and again extorts a respect that even courage and 
high aLility cannot-a high, undeniable public spirit. 
Not always disinterested, any nlore than in some great 
n1eH in our own history, but \vithout question, for all 
that, thoroughly anù seriously genuine. It \vas a 
tradition of the race. Its early legends (hvclt upun 
the strange and terrible sacrifices \vhich this snpren1e 
loyalty to the comnlon\vealth had exacted, and 
obtained without a lllurnlur, fron1 her sons. They 
told of a magistrate and a father, the founder of 
TIolllan freedon1, doolning his t\VO young sons to the 
axe for having tampered with conspiracy against the 
State; of great Incn, resigning high office because they 
bore a dangerous uanle, or pulling do\vn their o\vn 
houses because too great for citizens; of soldiers to 
whose death fate had bound victory, solelnnly devot- 
iug themselves to die, or leaping into the gulf which 
\voulù only close on a living victÍln; of a great fanÜly 
purchasing peace in civil troubles by leaving the city, 
and turning their energy into a foreign \var, in \vhich 
they perished; of the captive general \vho advised 
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his coullLl'yulCn to seIHI hilll back tu certain torture 
and death, rather than grant the tenllS he was C0111- 
Inissioned to propose as the price of his release. 
'Vhatever \ve 111ay think of these stories, they sho\v 
\vhat \vas in the nlind of those \vho told and repeated 
thelll; and they continued to be the accredited types 
and n10dels of R01l1an conduct throughout Ronlan 
history. Even in its bad days, even at its close, the 
tenlper was there, the sense of public interest, the fire 
of public duty, the public spirit \vhich accepted with- 
out cOillplaint trouble anù sacrifice. It produced, at 
a time when hope seeilled gone, a succession of noble 
and high-souled rulers, \vhose governl11ent gave for a 
lUOillent the fallacious pron1Ïse of happiness to the 
\vorld. It produced a race of no\v nameless and un- 
rClllelllùered men, \vho, \vhile they probably forgot 
Illany other duties, forgot not their duty to the public, 
of which they \vere the servants. 
"The history of the Cæsars," writes Dean 
lerivale, 
"presents to us a constant succeSSIon of brave; 
patient, resolute, ana faithful soldiers, nlen deeply 
Ílnprcssed with a sense of duty, superior to vanity, 
despisers of boasting, content to toil in obscurity, and 
shed their blood at the frontiers of the Elnpire, Ull- 
repining at the cold mistrust of their l11asters, not 
claulorous for the honours so sparingly a\varded to 
theIn, but satisfied with the daily ,york of their hanJs, 
and full vf faith in the national destiny which they 
\vcre daily accolnplishiug. If such lnullùlc instrtllllents 
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of society are nut to 1)0 cOlllJ:>ared J for the Ï1J1 portance 
of their mission, ,vith the votaries of speculative 
,visdoln, ,vho protested in their lives and in their 
deaths against the crimes of their generation, there is 
still something touching in the sinlple heroislll of 
these chiefs of the l
gions. . . . Here are virtue:::; not 
to be n[uned indeed ,vith the zeal of lnissional'ies and 
the devotion of 11lartyrs, but ,vorthy nevertheless of a 
high place in the osteenl of all ,vho reverence luullan 
nature." 
}'or these reasons, and more nlight be added- 
anlong theIn, the real reverence \vith which these 
fierce and successful soldiers regarded the arts, tho 
pursuits, the dress of peace, and readily and willingly 
returned to them,-\ve Illay look back to the civilisa- 
tion of Rome ,vith an interest ,vhich ,ve nlÏght !lot 
give to its buildings, its wealth, or its organisatiou 
of enlpire. It was a signal and inlpressive proof of 
,vhat men lnight rise to be; of the height, too, to 
which the spirit of a nation n1Ïght rise. The ,vorld is 
not rich enough in greatness to afford to forget 111e11 
,vho, \vith so Hluch that was evil aud hateful aLout 
theIn, yet nlade the idea of la\v a COllllllon thing, and 
iInpressed on the world so memoralJly the obliga- 
tiolls of lJublic duty and the sanctions of a public 
trus t. 
Ho\v did such a civilisation coniC to nought? It 
is ,voIH.1erful that it should have arisen; but it is 
11101'0 ",'onderful that, having arison, it should have 
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failed to sustain itself. IIo\v did a civi1isation RO 
rohust, aÎ1ning at and creating, not the ornanlcntal 
and the pleasurable, but the solid and laborious, a 
character so serious and manly, austerely simple and 
energetic in Inen, pure and noble in wOlnen-ho\v did 
it fail and perish? 'Vhat \vas the root of bitterness 
which sprang up anlÏd its strength, and brought it, 
through the 1110St horrible epochs the world ever sa\v, 
of terror and tyranny, and the foulest and n10st insane 
licentiousness-epochs \vhich St. Paul's words in his 
Epistle to the n0111anS are hardly strong enough to 
describe-to the nlost absolute and ignoble ruin? Of 
course there \vas evil mixed with it froln the first; 
Lut evil is 111ixed with all hUlnan things, and evil \vas 
Inixed to the full \vith the life and institutions out of 
which the best days of Christian civilisation have 
C0111e, \vhether you put these days in what are called 
the ages of faith, or the age of the Iteformation, or the 
ages of civil liberty. Pride and selfish greed, hypo- 
crisy, corruption, profligacy, fraud, cruelty, have been 
as a bundan t in the centuries after Christ as they 
were in those before. But the civilisation of Europe 
is not ruined, in spite of its i111111ense dangers; I see 
no reason to think that it will be ;-why \vas that 
of nome? 
To ans\ver this question duly \vould be to go 
through the l{olnan history. I nlust content nly-self 
with one general statel1lent. Homan civilisation \va
 
nnIy great as long as luen \vere true to their principles; 
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hut it had no root beyond their personal characters 
and traditions and custolnary life; and \vhen these 
failed, it had nothing else to appeal to-it had no 
po\ver and spring of recovery. These traditions, these 
custonlS of life, this inherited character, did keep up 
a stout and prolonged struggle against the shocks of 
ehanged circluustances, against the restless and un- 
scrupulous cravings of individual selfishness. TIut 
they played a losing ganle. Each shock, each fresh 
Llo,v, found thenl ,veaker after the last; aIlt! 110 
favouring respite ,vas aHo\ved thClll to regain and 
fortify the strength they had lost. The high instincts 
of the race \vore out: bad nlen had nothing to do but 
to deny that these instincts were theirs. The po\vers 
of evil and of darkness lllounted higher and highel
 
turning great professions into audacious hypocrisies, 
great Ï11stitutions into lifeless and Inischievous fonns, 
great principles into absurd self-contradictions. Had 
there been anything to fall back upon, there \vere 
often IHen to do it; but \vhat ,vas there but the 
Inelllories and eXfunples of past greatness? lteligioll 
had once played a great part in \vhat had given 
elevation to HUlnan civil life. It had had nInch to 
do \vith !tHV, with political developll1ent, ,vitI! ROlnan 
sense of public duty and 110nUUl reverence for the 
State. But, of course, a religion of fanners and 
yeolnen, a religion of clannish etiquettes and fan1ily 
pride and ancestral jealo
lsies, could not lúng stand 
the cOlllpeiition of the Eastern faiths, or the sceptieislll 
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of the cultivated classes. It \vent; and there \vas 
nothing to supply its place but a l>llilosophy, often 
very noble and true in its language, able, I doubt not, 
in evil days to elevate, and cOlllfort, and often purify 
its better disciples, but unable to overa\ve, to heal, to 
chanll a diseased society; which never could breathe 
life and energy into \vords for the people; \vhich 
\vanted that voice of power \vhich could quicken the 
dead letter, and comilland attention, \vhere the des- 
tinies of the \vorld \vere decided. I kno\v nothing 
rnore strange and sorro\vful in l
onlan history than to 
observe the absolute Îlnpotence of \vhat Blust have 
been popular conscience, on the crinles of stateSll1en 
and the bestial infan1Y of Ell1perors. There \vere 
plenty of Inen to revile theln; there \vere Inen to 
hrand them in iuul10rtal epigrams; there \vere n1f'n to 
kill theln. But there \vas no man to D1ake his voice 
heard and be respected, about righteousness, and 
tenlperance, and judgnlent to come. 
And so llonlan civilisation fell,-fell, before even 
the eager troops of barbarians rushed in among its 
\vrecks,-fell because it had no salt in it, no \vhole- 
some and reviving leaven, no pO'wer of recovery. 
Society could not bear its own greatness, its own 
in1mense possessions and po\vers, it
. O\Vll success and 
achieven1ents. It fell, and great was the fall thereof. 
The \vorld had never seen anything like TIolne and its 
civilisation. It seenled the finish and perfection of all 
t.hings, beyond \vhich Inunan prospects could not go. 
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The citizens and statcsnlen \vho \vere proud of it, the 
peoples \vho reposed under its shadow, the early 
Christians \vho hated it as the rival of the I\:ingdom 
of God, the l11en of the J\liddle Ages \v ho looked on 
it as the earthly counterpart and buhvark of that. 
kingdol11, and insisted on believing that it \vas still 
.. 
alive in the \vorld,-Augustine \vho contrasted it \vith 
the city of God, Dante \vho trusted in it as Gud's 
predestined lninister of truth and righteousness \vhere 
the Church had failed,-all looked on it as sOl11ething 
so COnSU111mate and unique in its kind, that nothing 
could be conceived or hoped for \vhich could take its 
place. Before the tremendous destructions in \v hich 
it perished the lights of l11an's heaven, of all lnullan 
society, seenled to disappear. Cicero had likened the 
overthro\v and extinction of a city and policy, once 
created among men, to the ruin and passing a\vay of 
the solid. earth. .'Vhen the elder civilisation of TIolne 
\vent to pieces, rotten \vithin and battered by the 
storms \vithout, it was a portent and cahunity \vhich 
the }nllnan Ünagina tion had alnlost refused to beHeve 
possible. It ,vas indeed the foundering of a world. 
Jlo\v this lost civilisation \vas recovered, rcne\ved, 
and filled \vith fresh and hopeful life, \ve 111ay try to 
see in the next lecture. 
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TIlE failure of Roman civilisation, its \vreck and 
dissolution in the barbarian stornls, ,vas the 1110st 
astonishing catastrophe the \vorld had yet seen in its 
history; and those ,vho beheld the empire breaking 
up, as blo\v after blow was struck more honle, ceased 
to look for\vard to any future for society. In this 
strange collapse of the strongest, in this incredible 
and inconceivable shaking of the foundations of what 
,vas assun1ed to be eternal, the end seemed come; and 
as no one could huagine a ne\v and different order, 
Inen thought it useless to hope anything n10re for 
the \vorld. It is not wonderful,-but they ,vere too 
despairing. It is not \vonderful,-for they had no 
exan1plc \vithin their knowledge of the great lights of 
lnunan life, ,vhich seemed destine'l to shine for ever, 
being violently extinguished, and then being rekindled, 
and conquering once more in heightened splendour the 
gloonl and confU:sion. They had seen enlpires perish, 
but never before the defeat of a luatchless structure of 
K 
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la \v and adn1Ïnistration \vithout exan1ple in history, 
\vhich was to provide security for empire. But they 
were too despairing. They thought too little of 
powers and principles new in the world, to which 
Inany of then1 trusted n1uch, both in life and in death, 
bu t of 'v hich no ol}e then Ii ving knew the strength or 
suspected the working. They guessed not how that 
while the barbarian deluge ,vas wasting and sweeping 
away the ,yorks of In en, God ,vas pouring new life into 
the \vorhl. They guessed not that in that Gospel, 
which consoled so lnany of theln in the n1Ïseries of 
this sinful ,vorld, ,vhich to so lnauy seelned but one 
superstition the n10re, to ,vhich so n1any traced all 
their disasters, there lay the seeds of a social and civil 
revival, cOlnpared ,vith \vhich the fan1Ïliar rcfinelncnt 
and extolled ci vilisa tion of TIolne ,voulll one day COB1e 
to seenl little better than an instance of the rudeness 
of antiquity. 
The decay and fall of the old TIon1an civilisatiun, 
and the gro,vth out of its ruins of a ne'\v one, infinitely 
lnore vigorous and elastic, steady in its long course, 
patient of defeat and delay, but \vith century after 
century ,vitnessing, on one point or another, to its 
unrelaxed advance,-the giving ,yay of one great 
systenl and the replacing it by another,-forln a gTeat 
historical phenon1enon, as vast as it is unique :U1l1 
'\vithout parallel, and to practical people not less full 
of \varning than it is of hope. 
Let us cast a hasty glance upon it,-it can he but 
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a BlOst hasty and superficial one. 'Vhat was the 
change, \vhat \vas the llC\V force, or element, or aspect 
of the ,vorld, or assemblage of ideas, which proved able 
to make of society what Roman loftiness of heart, 
Itoman sagacity, l
oman patience, Roman strength had 
failed to l1lake of it ? 'Vhat power was it which took 
up the discredited and hopeless work, and, infusing new 
energies and new hopes into men, has made the long 
history of the Western nations different in kind from 
any other period of the history of mankind; different 
in this, that though its nlarch has been often very 
dark and very \veary, often arrested and often retarded, 
cheq uered ,vith terrible reverses, and stained by the 
most flagrant crimes, it has never been, definitely and 
for good, beaten back; the movenlent, as we can see 
whcn \ve revie\v it, has been on the \vhole a unifonn 
one, and has ever been tending olHvards; it has never 
surrendereù, and has never had reason to surrender, 
the hope uf inlprovenlent, even though iInproveluent 
Jllight be remote and ditticult. 
'Ye arc told sOlnctinles that it \vas the po,ver of 
race, of the nc\v nations \vhich caIne on the scene; 
and I do not deny it. TIut the po\ver of race seenIS 
like the special po\vers of a particular soil, in ,vhich 
certain seeds genninate and thrive with exceptional 
vigour, but for which you Inust haye the seed, and 
so\v it, before the soil \vill display its properties. T t 
is very Ï1nportant, but it is not enough to say that 
Teutolls took the l,lace of T
atins; indeed, it is not 
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\vholly true. nut what planted among Teutons and 
Latins the seeds and possibilities of a renewed 
civilisation \vas the power of a ne\v morality. It 
IS a Inatter of historical fact, that in the closing 
days of lionle an entirely new set of moral iùeas 
and nloral purposes, of deep significance, fruitful 
in consequences, and of a strength and intensity 
unknown before, \vere nluking their way in society, 
and establishing thelnselves in it. It is to the 
a wakening of this new Illorali ty, which has never 
perished out of the hearts of men from that day 
to this, that the efforts and the successes of modern 
civilisation are mainly due; it is on the permanence 
of these Inora1 convictions that it rests. 1Vhat the 
origin and root of this lllorality really are, you \vill 
not suppose that ill this place I affect to lnake a 
question; but the matter I anl now dwelling on is 
the morality itself, not on its connection with the 
Christian creed. And it is as clear and certain a 
fact of history that the coming in of Christianity 
\vas accolupanied hy new nloral elenlents in society, 
inextinguishable, \videly operative, never destroyed, 
though apparently at hmes crushed and paralyse(l, 
as it is certain that Christian nations have made on 
the \v hole lllore progress in the \vise ordering of 
human life than \vas made in the nlost advanced 
civilisation of the times before Christianity. 
ItOl1HUl belief in right and la\v had ended in 
scepiicislu, \vhether there \vas such a thing as goor1- 
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ness and virtue: Iloluan public spirit had gIven 
place, under the disheartening Ï111pression of continual 
n1Ìstakes and disappointnlents, to a selfish inùifference 
to puhlic scandals and public lnischiefs. The great 
principles of human action ,vere hopelessly confused; 
enthusiasl11 for them was dead. This Inade vain 
the efforts of rulers like Trajan and the Antonilles, 
of scientific legislators like Justinian, of heroes like 
Belisarius; they could not save a society in ,vhich, 
with so Inuch outward show, the moral tone \vas so 
fittally decayed and enfeeLled. nut over this dreary 
waste of helplessness and despondency, over these 
n1 ud - banks and shallows, the tide was con1ing in and 
11lounting. Slowly, variably, in imperceptible pulsa- 
tions, or in strange, wild rushes, the great wave was 
flowing. There had CaIne into the world an ellthu- 
siasln, popular, ,vÜ.lespread, serious, of a new kind; 
not for conquest, or knowledge, or riches, but for 
real, solid goodness. It seelns to me that the 
exultation apparent in early Christian literature, 
beginning with the Apostolic Epistles, at the prosl)eet 
no\v at length disclosed within the bounds of a sober 
hope, of a great moral revolution in Inullan life,- 
that the rapturous confidence \vhich pervades these 
Christian ages, that at last the routine of vice and 
sin ha::; lnet its nw.tch, that a new and astonishiuO' 
b 
po
sibility has C01l1e \vithin vie, v, that n1en, not 11ere 
and there, Lnt on a large scale, 111Îght attain to that 
hitherto 1101101ess thing to the lllllltitudes, goodness,- 
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IS one of the lnost singular and sole1nn things III 
history. The enthusiasm of the Crusades, the en- 
thusiasln of Puritanis111, the enthusiasm of the Jacobins 
-of course I am speaking only of strength and depth 
of feeling-\vere not its equal. We can, I suppose, 
have but a dim idea of the strange and ravishing novelty 
with \vhich the appearance of Divine and unearthly 
Goodness, in real human form, burst upon eyes ac- 
cust01ned, as to an order of nature, to the unbroken 
monotony of deepening debasement, \vearied out with 
the unchanging spectacle of irrelnedia ble sin. The 
visitation and presence of that High Goodness, 1naking 
Himself like men, calling men to be like HÜn, had 
altered the possibilities of hUlnan nature; it was 
lnirrored more or less perfectly in a thousand lives; it 
had broken the spell and custom of evil \vhich seen led 
to bind hunlan society; it had brought goodness, 
real, inward, energetic goodness of the soul \vithin 
the reach of those who seemed most beyond it-the 
crowds, the dregs, the lost. That well-kno\vn world, 
the scene of nlan's triulnphs and of his untold sorrows, 
but not of his goodnesp, was really a place where 
righteousness and love and purity should have a 
visible seat and home, and Inight \vield the power 
\v hich sin had wielded over the purposes anù \vills 
of Inen. To l11en on \VhOnl this great surprise had 
corne, who were in the vortex of this great change, 
all things looked new. Apart fr01n the infinite 
seriousness given to human life by the cross of Christ, 
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frOln the infinite value and dignity givon to it by the 
revelation of resurrection and Ï1nlnortality, an awful 
rejoicing transport filled their souls, as they sa\v that 
there \vas the chance,-n10re than the chance,-the 
plain forerunning signs, of human nature becoming here, 
,vhat none had ever dared to think it would beconlc, 
luorally better. When they speak of this new thing in 
the earth, the proved reality of con version from sin to 
righteousness, of the fruits uf repentance, of the sup- 
planting of vice by yet n1ightier influences of purity, 
of the opening and boundless prospects of nloral 
inlprovenlent and elevation,-their hearts s\vell, their 
tone is exalted, their accent becomes passionate and 
strong. It was surely the noblest enthusiasln-if it 
,vas but rooted in lasting and trustworthy influences 
-which the world had ever seen. It was no wonder 
that this supreme interest eclipsed all other interests. 
I t is no wonder that for this glorious faith n1en 
gladly died. 
This socond springtide of the world, this fresh 
start of mankind in the career of their eventful 
destiny, \vas the beginning of nlany things; but 
what I obse
ve on now is that it was the beginning 
of ne\v chances, ne,v inlpulses, and new guarantees 
for civilised life, in the truest and \vorthiest sense 
of the ,vords. It \vas this, by bringing into society 
a 1110rality which was serious and powerful, and a 
murality \vhich would wear and last; one ,vhich 
could stand the shocks of human passion, the 
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ùesolating spectacle of successful wickedness, the 
insidious waste of unconscious degeneracy, - one 
which could go back to its sacred springs and 
repair its fire and its strength. Such a nlorality, 
as Roman greatness was passing away, took pos- 
session of the ground. Its beginnings ,vere scarcely 
, 
felt, scarcely known of, in the vast movement of 
affairs in the greatest of empires. By and by its 
presence, strangely austere, strangely gentle, strangely 
tender, strangely inflexible, began to be noticed. But 
its work was long only a ,vork of indirect preparation. 
Those whom it charmed, those \vhom it opposed, those 
whom it tallled, knew not \vhat was being done 
for the generations \vhich were to follow them. 
They knew not, while they heard of the household of 
God, and the universal brotherhood of man, that the 
most ancient and Inost familiar institution of their 
society, one without which they could not conceive its 
going on,-slavery,- \vas receiving the fatal wound 
of \vhich, though late, too late, it was at last to die. 
They knew not, \vhen they \vere touched by the ne\v 
teaching about forgiveness and mercy, that a new 
value was being insensibly ßet on human life, nc\v care 
anù sYlnpathy planted in society for human suffering, 
a new horror awakened at human bloodshed. They 
h.ue\v not, while they looked on Illen dying, not for 
glory or even country, but for convictions and an in- 
visible truth, that a new idea was springing up of the 
sacredness of conscience, a llew reverence beginning for 
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veracity and faithfulness. They knew not that a ne\V 
measure \vas being established of the conlparative value 
of riches and all earthly things, while they sa\v, SOlno- 
times \vith anlazement, sometimes with inconsiderate 
inÜtativeness, the nUlnbers who gave up the worlù, 
and all that was best as well as \vorst in it, for love 
of the eternal heritage-in order to keep then1selves 
pure. They knew not of the great foundations laid 
for public duty and public spirit, in the obligations of 
Christian 11lembership, Ïil the responsibilities of the 
Christian clergy, in the never- forgotten example of 
One \v hose life had been a perpetual service, and who 
had laid it down as the Inost obvious of claims for 
those to whom He had bound Hin1self. They little 
thought of \vhat \vas in store for civil and secular 
society, as they beheld a nUlnber of hUlnble DleD, many 
of theln foreigners, plying their novel trade of preachers 
and missionaries, announcing an etenlal kingdoln of 
righteousness, \velcoming the slave and the outcast as 
a brother,-a brother of the Highest,-offering hope 
and change to the degraded sinner, stanllnering of 
Christ and redelnption to the wild barbarian, \vorship- 
ping in the catacombs, and Ineeldy burying their dead, 
perhaps their wronged and murdered dead, in the sure 
hope of everlasting peace. Slo\vly, obscurely, inlper- 
fectly, 1110St inlperfectly, these seeds of blessing for 
society began to ripen, to take shape, to gain po\ver. 
The tÌIne was still dark and wintry and tenlpestuous, 
and the night \vas long in going. It is hard even no\v 
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to discern there the promise of \v hat our eyes have 
seen. I suppose it \vas inlPossible then. It rather 
seelned as if the \vorld was driving rapidly to its end, 
not that it was on the eve of its nlost an lazing and 
hopeful transformation. But in that unhappy and 
desponding and unhonoured tinIe, borne in the bosom 
of that institution and society which the \vorlù knew 
and knows as the Christian Church, there were pre- 
sent the necessary and manifold conùitions of the most 
for\vard civilisation; of its noblest features, of its sub- 
stantial good, of its justice, its order, its hUlllanity, its 
hopefulness, its zeal for improvement :- 


There is a day in spring 
When under all the earth the secret germs 
Eegin to stir and glow before they bud. 
The wealth and festal pomps of midsummer 
Lie in the heart of that inglorious hour 
'Vhich no man names with blessing, though its work 
Is blessed by all the world. Such days there are 
In the slow story of the growth of souls.l 


And such a day there \vas in the "slo\v story" 
of the ÍInprovement and progress of civilised Chris- 
tendom. 
The point I \vish to insist on is, that \vith Chris- 
tianity, as long as there is Christianity, there comes a 
nloral spring and vitality and force, a part and conse- 
quence of its influence, \vhich did not and could not 
exist before it. You cannot conceive of Christianity 
except as a Illoral religion, requiring, inspiring moral- 


1 Story of Queen Isabel. Ey :Miss Smedley. 
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ity; anù it \vas just this spring, this force of rnol'ality, 
\vhich was wanting, and which could not be, in llonlan 
eivilisation. J\Iorality there \vas, often in a high de- 
gree; but it caIne and went with men or with genera- 
tions, and there was nothing to keep it alive, nothing 
to rekindle it when extinct, nothing to suggest anù 
nourish its steady inlprovenlent. At any rate there 
\vas not enough, if, \vhen we remember the influence 
of great exaluples and great \vriters, it is too sweeping 
to say there was nothing. But \vith Christianity the 
condition \vas changed. I am sure I am not unlnind- 
ful of \vhat shortcomings, 'what shames and sins, what 
dark infanlies, blot the history of Christian society. I 
do not forget that Christian lllorality has been a thing 
of degrees and impulses, rising and falling; that it has 
been at tunes impracticably extreme, and at times 
scandalously lax; that there have been periods when 
it seenled lost; that in SOlne of its best days it has 
been unaccountably blind and perversely stupid and 
po\verless, conniving at gross and undeniable inconsis- 
tcncics, condoning flagrant \vrong. This is true. Yet 
look through all the centuries since it appeared, and 
see if ever, in the worst and darkest of them, it was 
not there, as it never ,vas in Ro
e, for hope, if not 
for present help and relnedy. There ,vas an undying 
voice, even if it came from the lips of hypocrites, 
,vhich witnessed perpetually of lnercy, justice, and 
peace. There was a seriousness given to h Ulnan life, 
by a death everywhere died in the prospect of the 
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judgillent. I am puttiug things at the \vorst. Chris- 
tian morality lived even in the tenth century; even 
in the times of the TIorgias and l\fedici. The \vickeù 
passed - the \vicked age, the wicked lllen; passed, 
\vith the evil they had done, with the good \vhich 
they had frustrated, \vith the righteous \vholn they 
had silenced or slain. And \v hen they \vere gone, 
cc when the tyranny \vas overpast," the unforgotten 
la w of right, the inextinguishable po\ver of conscience, 
\vere found to have survived unweakened through the 
hour of darkness, ready to reassert and to extend their 
empire. Great as have been the disasters and failures 
of Christian society, I think we have not yet seen the 
kind of hopeless collapse in which !lOI11an civilisatioll 
endeù. Feeble and poor as the spring of nlorality 
n1Ïght be in this or that people, there has hitherto 
been something to appeal to, and to hope frolH, \v hich 
was not to be found in the days of the Antonines, the 
most peaceful and felicitous of Ronlan times. 
In this great restoration of civilisatioll J \vhich Ü; 
due Inainly to the impulse and the po\ver of Christian 
lllorality, a great place must be given to the direct 
influence of Christian aspects of life and ideas of duty. 
Christian ideas of purity acted directly 011 all that 
\vas connected with fan1ily and donlestic life. They 
forbade, with intense and terrible severity, before 
which even passion quailed, the frightful liLerty in 
the relations of the sexes which ill Greece, and at last 
in ROlne, had been thought so natural. 11ere \vas 
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one grC'at point fixeù: the purification of the hOIne, 
the sanctity thro\vn round the \vifo and the mother, 
the rescuing of the unmarried from the assumed 
license of nature, the protection given to the honour 
of the fenlale slave and then of the fenlale servant, 
were social victories well \vorth the unrelenting and 
often extravagant asceticism which \vas, perhaps, their 
inevitable price at first. They were the illllllediate 
effects of a belief in the Sermon on the lVlount; and 
where that belief \vas held, they \vould more or less 
consistently follo\v. So with the fiercer telnpers and 
habits of nlen; against cruelty, against high-handed 
oppression and abuse of strength, there \vas a constant, 
unyielding protest in the Christian la\v of justice and 
charity, continually unheeded, never unfelt; even \var 
and vengeance were uneasy under the unceasing 
though unavailing rebuke of the Gospel la\v, and 
lllade concessions to it, though too strong, too fatally 
nccessary, to sublnit to it. Further, under the influ- 
ence of Christian lnorality, later civilisation showed a 
po\ver of appropriating and assÍ1nilating all that \vas 
noLle and salutary in its older forms. It appropriated 
the TIonlan idea of law, and gave it a larger and lllore 
cqnita1Jle scope, and a 1110re llefillite consecration to 
the ends of justice and the cominon good. It in- 
vested the ancient idea of citizenship and patriotisnl 
with silnplcr and more generous feelings, and \vith 
yet holier sanctions. It accepted from the ancient 
thinkers their philosophic tmnper and open spirit of 
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inquiry, and listened reverentially to their lessons of 
wisdom. I t reinforced the Roman idea, a confused 
and inconsistent though a growing one, of the unity 
of the hunlan race; and though the victory over cus- 
tom and appearances is hardly yet ,von, the tendency 
to recognise that luÜty can never fail, while the belief 
prevails that Christ died for the \vorld. And once 
more, it is not easy to say what Christian belief, 
Christian life, Christian literature have done to make 
the greatest thoughts of the ancient \vorld "COllie 
home to n1en's business and bosolns." Noone can 
read the wonderful sayings of Seneca, Epictetus, or 
l\farcus Aurelius, without being Ï1npressed, aLashed 
perhaps, by their grandeur. No one can read theln 
without \vondering the next moment why they fell 
so dead - ho\v little response they seen1ed to have 
awakened round them. What \vas then but the ,vord 
of the solitary thinker has no\v becolne the possession, 
if they will, of the nlultitude. The letter of great 
lnaxims has been filled with a vivifying spirit. Their 
truths have been quickened into ne\v nleaning by the 
ne,v 11l0rality in ,vhich they have found a place, by 
the nlore general an<l keener conscience \vhich has 
o,vned thenl. 
The direct effects of Christian morality on lnodern 
civilisation ,youh1 be allowed by most people to be 
lnanifest and great. I wish to call attention to one 
or t,vo points of its indirect influence. Civilisation, 
tlle ordering \vith the utnlost attaina1,le success, of 
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civil and secular life, is one thing; anù Christian 
religion is another. They are two currents, meeting 
frolll tÏ1ne to time, inosculating, sometimes confused, 
at other tÌ1ncs divergent and possibly flowing different 
,vays; hut, anyho\v, they are two currents. Take 
such a picture of real daily human interests and 
InUllan activity as is presented to us in so \vonderful, 
so over,vhehnillg, though so familiar a shape, in the 
colnu1ns, and quite as much in the advertisements, of 
a great newspaper; or again, ,vhen \ye thread the 
streets and cro\vds of a great city, and try to irnagiup 
the infinite aÏ1us and divisions of its business. There 
is the dOluain of civilisation, its works, its triumphs, 
its failures and blots; and its main scope is this life, 
\vhatever be the affinities and relations by \vhich it 
has to do with \vhat concerns man's other life. But 
the point that seenlS to n1e \vorth notice is this: the 
,yay in ,vhich the Christian current of thought, of aÎ1n, 
of conscience, of life, has affected the other current, 
even ,vhere separated and renlote from it. "\tVe arc 
told that the presence of electrical force ill one body 
illtlnce
 a corresponding force in another not in con- 
tact with the first, but adjacent to it; that one set of 
forces is raised to greater than their nornlal power 
anù intensity hy the neighbourhoo{l of another; that 
currents passing in a given direction cOllllllunicate, as 
long as they continue, new properties to a body rounù 
which they circulat0: the neutral iron becolllcs a lllacr- 
û 
net, attracting, vibrating, aLle to hold up \veights, as 
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\ 
long as it is encircled by a galvanic circuit, \vhich 
does not touch or traverse it. So the presence of 
Christian forces acted, by a remote and indirect 
sympathy, even where they did not mingle and pene- 
trate in their proper shape. l\Iuch of civilisation has 
always been outside of Christianity, and its leaders 
and agents have often not thought of Christianity in 
their \vork. But they worked in its neighbourhood, 
anlong those who o\vned it, alnong those who sa\v it, 
among those who lived by it: and the conscientious- 
ness, the zeal, the single - nlindedness, tho spirit of 
in1provement, the readiness for labour and trouble, 
the considerateness and sYlnpathy, the Inanly modesty, 
\vhich are \vherever Christianity has c, had its perfect 
\vork," have developed and sustained kindred telnpers, 
\v here aims and pursuits, and the belief in which a 
Dlan habitually lives, have been in a region far away 
froll1 religion. Take the adnlÏnistration of justice. It 
has been, it must be, in society, \vhether there is' 
religion or not. It was found in Roman times, up to 
a certain point, in a very relnarkable degree of per- 
fection. It has been, it n1ay still be, in Christian 
tilnes, carried on, and adlairably carried on, by ll1en 
who do not care for Christianity. I anl very far 
indeed frOIn saying that in these tÌlnes it has ahvays 
been worthy either of Christianity or civilisation. nut 
T suppose \ve nlay Rafely say that it has l)ee11 distinctly 
Ï1nproving through the Christian centuries. "\V C Inay 
safely say that in its best and lllOst irnproved stages 
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it IS an [t(hnirable exhibition of SOI11e of the noblest 
qualities of hlunan character; honesty, strength with- 
out sho\v, illcorruptness, scrupulous care, unwearied 
paticnce, desire for right and for truth, and laborious 
quest of them, public feeling, InUllallity, conlpassion 
even \Vhell it is a duty to be stern. There \vere great 
and upright Roman Inagistrates; but \vhatever Roman 
jurisprudence attained to, there was no such achninis- 
tration of justice, where nlen thought and felt right, 
and did right, as a Blatter of course. And is it too 
nUlch to say that the gro\ving and gathering power of 
ideas of duty, right, and nlercy, derived fro In Chris- 
tianity, have wrought and have conquered, even \vhen 
their source \vas not fornwlly ackno\vledged, even 
\VhCll it \vas kept at a distance; and that they have 
given a security for one of the first essentials of 
civilisation, which is distinctly due to their perhaps 
circuitous and remote influence? 
But, after all, it l11ay not unreasonably occur to 
you that laIn claiIning too luuch for the civilisatioll 
of Christian times; that nlY account of it is one- 
sided and unfairly favourable. Putting aside the 
earlier centuries of confusion and struggle, when it 
ndght be urged that real tendencies had not yet 
time to \vork themselves clear, ,vhat is there to 
choose, it may be said, bet\Veell the \vorst ROlllan 
days and nlany periods of later history, long after 
Christianity had nlade good its footing in society? 
\Vhat do \VC say to the dislocation, ahnost the dis- 
L 
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solution, of society ill great ,vars,-the English Inva- 
sion, the 'Val's of the League, in France, our o,vn 
civil wars, the municipal feuds in Italy, the Thirty 
Years' "\Var in Germany? vVhat to the civilisatioll 
of the ages like those of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., 
full of brilliancy, full of Inost loathsome unrighteous- 
ness and corruptio
 gilded by the profoundest out- 
\vard honour for religion? 'Vhat shall ,vo say of 
Inquisitions, and Penal La\vs, and here, in our own 
England, of a criminal code \vhich, up to the end of 
the last century, hanged mere children for a trifling 
theft? "That shall \ve say of the huge commercial 
dishonesties of our own age, of our pauperism, of 
our terrible inequalities and contrasts of wealth and 
life? What shall we say of a great nation almost 
going to pieces before our eyes, and even now moving 
anxiously to a future which no one pretends to fore- 
see? What advantage have ,ve, how is civilisation 
the better for the influence on it of Christianity, if 
this, and much more like this, is what is sho\vn by the 
history and the facts of the modern \vorld ? 
It will at once suggest itself to you that when \VO 
speak of civilisation ,ve S} eak of a thing of infinite 
degrees and variety. Every nlan in this congregation 
stands, probably, at a different point from all his 
ncighbours in the success \vith \vhich, if I may use 
the words, he has 11ìacle hi1nsclf a fJnan; has developed 
the capacities and gifts \vhich are in hhn, has fulfilled 
the purpo:5c and done the work' for which he \va$ 
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Blade to live, has reached" the measure ùf the fulness 
uf that stature" which he n1Ïght and was intended to 
attain. Anù so \vith societies, and different tÏ1nes ill 
the history of a society. There have been ill CIll'is- 
tiall thues poor and feeble forIns of civilisation, there 
have been degenerate ones, as there have been strong 
ones; and in the same society there have been mon- 
strous and flagrant inconsistencies, things left undone, 
ullrighted, unnoticed, the neglect of \vhich seenIS un- 
accountable, things quietly taken for granted \vhich it 
is alnazing that a Christian conscience could tolerate. 
Think ho\v long and how patiently good nlen accepted 
negro slavery, who would have set the world in flame 
rather than endure slavery at home. HU111an nature 
is wayward and strange in the proportion which it 
keeps in its perceptions of duty, in its efforts and 
achievements. But for all this it seelns to 111e idle to 
deny that men in Christian times have reached a 
higher level, and have kept it, in social anù civil life, 
than they ever reached before, and that this is dis- 
tinctly to be traced to the presence and action III 
society of Christian l1Iorality. 
But this is not what I wanted specially to say. 
'Vhat I \vant you to notice, as new, since Christianity 
began to act on society, as unprecedented, as charac- 
teristic, is the power of recovery which appears in 
society in the Christian centuries. 'Vhat is the 
\vhole history of Hlodern Europe but the history of 
such recoveries?' ..And \vhat is there like it to Le 
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found ill the ancient \vorId? Dark days have lJeen, 
indeed, in Christenc1oul. Society seenled to he break- 
ing up, as it did at last at llon1e. }
ut \vait a\vhile, 
and you saw that \vhich you looked for ill vain at 
Itome. The tide began to turn; the energy, the 
indignation, the resolute, unflinching purpose of 
reformation began tò show itself; and \vhether \vise 
or not, \vhether in its special and definite work a 
failure or even a n1Ïschief, it \vas at least enough to 
rouse society, to set it on a new course, to disturb 
that lethargy of CUst0111 which is so fatal, to Blake 
men believe that it \vas not a la \v of nature or of 
fate, that "as things had been, things lllUSt be." 
That terrible disease of public and stagnant despair 
\vhich killed Roman society has not L.ad the Inastery 
yet in Christian; in evil days, sooner or later, there 
have been Inen to believe that they could iUlprove 
thiugs, even if, in fact, they could not. And for that 
po\ver of hope, often, it nIfty be, chinlerical and 
hazardous, but hope \vhich has done so nluch for 
the Ì1nprovelllent of social life, the \vorld is indebted 
to Christianity. It \vas part of the very essence of 
Christianity not to let evil alone. It \vas bound, it 
was its instinct, to attack it. Christian n1en have 
often, no doubt, mistakcn the evil \vhich thcy at- 
tacked; but their acquiescence in supposed evil, and 
their hopelessness of a victory for good, \vould have 
been worse for the \vorld than their nlÌstakes. The 
great roforlns in Christian days have been very lllixed 
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ones; but they hare been ref01'1nS, all uninterrupteù 
::;eries of attenlpts at better things; for society, for 
civilisation, successive anù real, though partial re- 
coveries. The nlonastic life, which ,vas, besides its 
other aspects, the great civilising agent in the rural 
populations; the varied and turbulent municipal life 
in the cities; the institutions in the !fiddle Ages, 
on a broad and grand scale, for teaching, for study, 
for preaching, for the reformation of Inanners; the 
dcternlined and sanguine ventures of heroic en- 
thusiasts, like St. TIernard, Savonarola, or Luther, 
or of gentler, Lut not less resolute reforlners, like 
Erasmus and our o\vn Dean Colet; the varied schellles 
for hunlan Ï1nprovement, so varied, so opposed, so 
incolnpatible, yet In purpose one, of Jesuits, of 
rnritans, of the great Frenchmen of rort 110yal,- 
a 11 ,vitncss to the undying, unwearied tenlper \vhich 
had hccn kindled in society, and which ensured it 
froln the lucre ruin of helplessness and despair. 
They ,yere all luistakes, you \vill say perhaps, or 
full of lllÏstakes. Yes, Lut \ye all do our \vork 
through luistakes, and the boldest and 1110St suc- 
cessful of us perhaps lllake the 1110St. They failed 
in the anl ùitious conlplcteness, the real one-sidedness 
and llarrO\Vness, of their aim; llut they left their 
lllark, if only in this-that they exhibited nlen in 
the struggle \vith evil and. the effort after Ï111prove- 
lllcnt, refusing to give up, refusing to be beaten. 
j 
nt lUllccd tlll'Y \vere ]uore than this. There are 
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nOlle, I suppose, of these great stir rings of society, 
however little \ve may sYlnpathise \vith them, \vhich 
have not contributed something for which those \vho 
come after are the better. The wilder or the feebler 
ones were an earnest of something more reasonable 
and serious. They .mark and secure, for some im- 
portant principle or idea, a step which cannot easily 
be put back. They sho\v, as the whole history of 
Christendom, with all its disnlal tracts of darkness 
and blood, seems to me to sho\v, that society in 
Christian times has somehow or other possessed a 
security, a charm against utter ruin, \vhich society 
before them had not; that it has been able to go 
through the most desperate crises, and at length 
throw off the evil, and continue on its path not 
perhaps unharnled, yet \vith a new chance of life; 
that, following its course from first to last, we find 
in it a tough, indestructible force of resistance to 
decay, a continual, un\vorn-out spring of revival, 
renovation, restoration, recovery, and auglnented 
strength, \vhich, wherever it comes from, is most 
Inarked and surprising, and \vhich forms an essential 
difference between Christian society and the conditions 
of society before and beyond Christian influences. 
I must bring to an end what I have to say. T 
kno\v quite well that the subject is not finished. 
nut there are various r
asons why at present I alU 
unable to finish it. Yet I hope I shall not have 
quite \vasted your titne if I have said anything to 
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lnake you \vish to inquire and to think about this 
supreme question; the relations of our n10dern 
civilisation, not only so refined, and so full of arts 
anù appliances and great organisations, but so serious, 
to those eternal truths \vhich lead up our thoughts 
to the ultimate destinies of man, to the Throne of 
the Most High and th
 l\lost Holy. Society is 
debating \vhether it shall remain Christian or not. 
I hope that all who hear me, the majority of whom 
twenty rears hence, \vhen I and my contelnporaries 
shall ha ye passed froln the scene, \vill belong to the 
gro\vn-up generation \vhich then \vill have the fate of 
English society in their hands, will learn to reflect on 
that question \vith the seriousness which it deserves. 
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LECTURE I 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON NATIONAL CHARACTER 


I PROPOSE on this occasion to invite you to consider 
some of the \vays in \vhich national character has been 
affected by Christianity, and to trace these effects in 
certain leading types of national character \vhich 
appear to have been specially influenced by Christi- 
anity:-The character of the European races belong- 
ing to the Eastern Ohurch, particularly the Greek; 
that of the Southern, or, as they are called, the Latin 
races, particularly the Italians and French; and, 
lastly, that of the Teutonic races. These three 
divisions \vill supply the subjects of the three lectures 
\vhich it is my business to deliver. 
It is obvious that within the limits to which I anl 
confined, such a subject can be treated only in the 
most general outline. 'Vithin these great divisions 
national character varies greatly. And national 
character, real as is the meaning conveyed by the 
tOrI11, is yet, when \ve come to analyse and describe it, 
so delicate and subtle a thing, so fugitive, and so 
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cOIHplex in the traits and shades ,vhich produce the 
picture, that its portraiture tasks the skill of the 
1110st practised artist, and overtasks that of Inost. 
]
ut yet, that there is such a thing is as certain as 
that there is a general type of physiognolny or expres- 
sion characteristic f different races. One by one, no 
doubt, nlany faces Inight belong equally to English- 
Inen or :Frenchnlen, Italians, Greeks, or llnssians. Rut, 
ill spite of individual uncertainties, the type, on Ule 
,,,hole, asserts itself ,vith curious clearness. If yon 
cannot be sure of it in single faces, it strikes you in 
a crowd. Tn one of the years of our E
hiLitions, 
an illustrated paper puLlished an engraving-it \vas 
the border, I think, of a large representation of thr 
Exhibition building-in \vhich \vere ranged in long 
procession representatives of the chief nationalities 
supposed to be collected at the Exhibition, or contri- 
lluting to it. Dress ana other things had, of course, 
Hluch to do \vith Inarking the111 out one froll1 another; 
hut beyond dress and adjuncts like dress, there ,vas 
the ul1ulistakaLle type of face, caught ,vith singular 
keenness of discrin1Ïnation, and exhiLited \vithout 
exaggeration or a selllblance of caricature. The types 
were a verage ones, such as everyone recoglliseù and 
associated ,vith this or that fan1Ïliar nationality; and 
the differences \yero as real between the l110re 
nearly relate.! types as Let\veen the 1110st strongly 
opposed ones,-as rea] bet,vecn the various 1110nl1)ers of 
the ]
uropeall fall1Ïly as lletween }:ufopcan and Chincse, 
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though the difficulty of detecting and expressing the 
differcnces is greater in proportion as these differcnces 
pass from broad and obvious ones to such as are fine 
and cOlnplicated. So it is with national character. 
The attelnpt to define it, to criticise it, to trace its 
sources, to distinguish bet\veelì \vhat it is and \vhat it 
seems, to conlpare and balance its good and its bad- 
this attempt Illay be awk\vard and bungling, may be 
feeble, one-sided, unjust. It may really miss all the 
esscntial and important features, and d\vell \vith dis- 
proportionate emphasis on such as are partial and 
trivial, or are not peculiarities at all. Bad portrait- 
painting is not unCOllunon. Yet each face has its 
character and expression unlike every other, if only 
the painter can seize it. And so, in those great 
societies of men which \ve call nations, there is a 
distinct aspect belonging to them as wholes, \vhich the 
eye catches and retains, even if it cannot detect its 
secret, and the hand is unequal to reproduce it. Its 
reality is bctrayed, and the consciousness of its 
presence revealed, by the antipathies of nations, and 
their current judglnents one of another. 
The character of a nation, supposing there to be 
such a thing, must be, like the character of an indi- 
vidual, the compound result of innunlerable causes. 
Houghly, it may be said to be the compound product 
of the natural qualities and original tendencies of a 
nation, and of a nation's history. The natural quali- 
ties and tenùencies have helped largely to nlake the 
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history out of Cil'CUlllstances and events, partly, at 
least, independent of these inherent forces; and the 
history has then reacted on the natural qualities. 
'Vhat a nation has come to be has depended on the 
outfit of moral, intellectual, and physical gifts and 
conditions with which it started on its career in the 
world; and then, òn the occurrences and trials \vhich 
lllet it in its course, and the \vays in which it dealt 
with thelll; on the influences \vhich it welcolned or 
resisted; on critical decisions; on the presence and 
power of great Inen good and bad; on actions \v hich 
closed the old, or opened the new; on the feelings, 
assun1ptions, and habits \vhich it had alluwed to gro\v 
up in it. All this needs no illustration. The Greeks 
never could have been what they have been in thcir 
influence on human history if they had not started 
v;Íth the rich endo\vments with whièh nature had 
furnished them; but neither could they have been 
\vhat they were, \vonderfully endo\ved as we know 
theln to have been, if Athens had not resisted anù 
conquered at l\farathon and Salamis; if those victories 
haù been mere patriotic assertions of independence 
and liùcl'ty, like the great S\viss victories of l\Iorgarten 
and SClnpach, and had not stinlulated so astonishingly 
Athenian capacities for statesmanship, for literature, 
for art; if they had not been follo\ved by the his- 
torians, the moralists, the poets of Athens; if there 
had been 110 rericles, no Phidias, no Socrates; if there 
hall been no ..A.lexander to nlake Greek n1Ïlld and 
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Greek letters share his conquest of the Eastern \vol'ld. 
So \vith the nations of our living ,vorld. The sturdiest 
Englishnlan must feel, not only that his country 
would have been different, but he Dlight hiDlself have 
been other than he is, if some great events in our 
history had gone differently; if SOllle nlen had not 
lived, and if others had not died \vhen they did; if 
England had been made an appendage to the Spanish 
Netherlands in 1588, or a dependency of the great 
French King in 1688, or of the great French 
Elnperor in 1805; if Elizabeth had died and !1ary 
lived. It is idle to pursue this in instances. It is 
obvious that a nation's character is \vhat it is, partly 
from \vhat it brought \vith it on the stage of its 
history, partly from what it has done and suffered, 
partly fronl \vhat it has encountered in its progress; 
giving to an external or foreign element a home and 
the right of citizenship within it, or else shutting its 
doors to the stranger, and treating it as an intruder 
and an enelny. And among these influences, ,vhich 
have deternlÌned both the character and history of 
nations, one of the 1110st important, at least during 
the centuries of \vhich the years are reckoned from 
the birth of our Lord, has been religion. 
I state the fact here generally wit,hout reference to 
\vhat that religion is, or of what kind its influence 
luay have been. Everybody kllO\YS the part \vhich 
l\Iaholnctanisnl has played, and is still playing, in 
shaping the iùeas, the luanners, and the history of 
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nations in Asia and Africa. In its direct aud Ull- 
anlbiguous power over the races in \vhich it has taken 
root, and in the broad and sÏ1nple \vay in \vhich it has 
Inastered their life and habits, and don1Ïllated ill the 
direction of their public policy, I suppose that there is 
no religion \vhich can conlpare with it. Its denlands, 
. 
devotional and moral, are easily satisfied but strictly 
enforced; and to a genuine l\Iahometan a religious 
war is the most natural field for national activity. 
As has been justly said 1 -" It has consecrated 
despotism; it has consecrated polygalny; it has 
cunsecrated slavery;" it has done this directly, in 
virtue of its being a religion, a religious l'efornl. This 
is an obvious instance in which national character 
and national history would not have Leen \vhat they 
have been \vithout the presence and persistent in- 
fiuence of the element of religion. The problelll is 
infinitely more complicated in the case of those 
higher races, for such they are, \vhich escaped or 
resisted the l\lahometan conquest; bu t there, too, 
the po\ver of this great factor is equally undeniable, 
and is llluch richer und nlore varied in results, though 
these results are not so llluch on the surface, and 
are often more difficul t to assign finlid the pressure 
of other elcnIents, to their perhaps distant causes. 
To conle, then, to lny subject this evening. 'Vhat 
have been the effects of Christianity on \vhat \ve call 
national character in Eastern Christendoln? I must 


1 Freeman, J:Jltraccns, p. 
46. 
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rmnind you, once' J110re, ho\v very roughly and nll- 
perfectly such a question can be ans\vered here. The 
field of investigation is iUl111enSe, and in part very 
obscure; and the utUlost that I can do is, if possible, 
to make on t some salient points, which Ina y suggest, 
to those \vho care to pursue it, the beginnings of 
further inquiry. I propose to confine 11lyself to one 
race of the great fanÜly. I shall keep in vie\v nlainly 
the Greek race, as a typical specimen of Eastern 
Uhristendonl. I aln quite a\Vare ho\v nluch I narro\v 
the interest of the subject by leaving out of direct 
consideration a people \vith such a strongly marked 
character, with such a place in the 'world no\v, and 
such a probable future, as the great llussian nation, 
-a nation which luay be said to o\ve its national 
enthusiasm, its national convictions, its intense coher- 
ence, and the terrible strength it possesses, to its being 
penetrated \vith religion. nut, having to choose a 
ficlJ of. survey with reference to the time at our 
disposal, I prefer to keep to the Greek race, hecause 
the inlpression luade on thenl was a prÍ1nary an(l 
original one, and \vas cOllnnunicated by thCIll to other 
nations, like nussia, because they have had the 
longest history, and because their history has been 
III ore full than that of others of tIle vicissitudes of 
cirClnnstanC'c and fortune. 
It requircs an effort in us of the 'Vest to call np 
1I1uch intcrcst in the Eastern Christian races and thcir 
fortunes. They are very differeH t froiH us in great 
M 
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and capital points of character, an<l our historians 
have given thelll a bad name. l\fany persons \vonld 
regard them as decisi ve instances of the failure of 
Christianity to raise men, even of its liability under 
certain conditions to be turned into an instrunlcnt to 
corru pt and degrade thenl. The G reeks of the Lo\ver 
. 
Elnpire arc taken as the typical exalnple of these 
races, anù the Greeks of the Lower RIll pirc have 
beconle a hy\vord for everything that is false and 
base. The Byzantine \vas profoundly theological, \ve 
are ic )lù, and profonntUy vile. ..Aud I snpposp the 
popular opinion of our o\vn day vie\vs \vith sllutll 
favour his 1110dern representatives, and is ready to 
contrast thell1 to their disadvantage \vith the l\Iaho111e- 
tan population ahout theln. There is so Hiuch truth 
in this vic\v that it is apt, as ill uUl-ny other cases, to 
ll1ake people careless 'of the injustice they COllllllit l)y 
taking it for the \vhole truth. T\vo things, as it 
seenlS to llle,-Lesides that general ignorance .\vhich is 
thl\ lnother uf so llluch 111lfairness aIHl scorn in all 
snl)jt'cts, - have csp(lcinlly cnntrilmtccl to estal)]it'h 

unong us a fixed depreciation of all that derives its 
descent froll1 the great ('entres of Eastern Christianity. 
One is the long division hetween Western nlld Eastern 
Christelltlonl, \vhich beginning in a. rift, the conse- 
quences of \vhich no one foresa\v, [uul \vhieh all \vere 
therefore too careless or too selfÌf
h to c]osu \vhen it 
111Ïght hayc l)een closed, has \vi(lclle(l in the course of 
ages into a ya\vnillg gulf, which nothing that Inl111an 
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j\ltlgnwnt cau snggl>
t will ever fill up, fUltl \vhich, 
besides itR direct quarrels and lllisfortuneR, has Lrought 
with it a train vf ever-deepening prejudices aud anti- 
pathies, of \vhich those \vho feel thern often kno,,, 
not the real source. Another thing \vhich has COll- 
tributed to our popular disparagelnent of these races 
is the enor1l10US influence of Gibbon's great IIistory. 
It is not too 111uch to say that the comlnon opinion 
of e.Incated Ellglislunrll ahout the history and the 
character of everything derived froll1 nyzantiulll or 
connected \vith it is based on this I Iistory, and, in 
fact, as a definite opinion dates froln its appearance. 
lie haR brought out \vith incolllparahle force all that 
was viciouR, all that was \veak, in Eastern Christenc10111. 
TTp has read us the evil lesson of caring in their 
history to see nothing else; of feeling too luuch 
pleasure in the picture of a religion discredited, of a 
great Üleal utterly and llleanly baflled, to desire to 
disturb it by the inconvenient severity of accuracy 
and justice. nut the authority uf GiblJon is not final. 
There is, after all, another side to the story. In 
telling it, his innncllse :111<1 usually exact kno\vledge 
gave him eycry advantage in supporting \vhat I nlust 
call tho prejlHliccd conclusions of a singularly c()Id 
heart; while his \vit, his shrewdness,' and his pitiless 
sarC'w::;nl gave an edge to his lcarning, and a f( l1'ce 
which learning has not ahvays harl in shaping the 
opinions of the unlcarne(l. The spell of Gillhon'R 
gelliu!=; Ì!=; Hot, l>n
y to 1l1'eak, But later writers, \vith 


. 
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equal kno\vledge ancl with a 1110re jlHlicial alHl n10re 
generous telnper, have fornlcd a vcry different estinulte 
of the Greek Eillpire and the Greek race, and have 
corrected, if they have not reversed, his sentence. 
Those \vho wish to he just to a fornl of society which 
it was natural in hÏ1n to disparage \vill pass on froln 
.. 
his brilliant pages to the more equitable and conscien- 
tious, but by no means iuelnlgent, judgments of l\f f. 
Finlay, 1\1r. l?reelnan, and Dean Stanley. 
()ne fact alone is sufficient to engage our lleep 
interest in this race. It \vas Greeks and people 
inlbued \vith Greek ideas \vho first \VelC0111ed Chris- 
tianity. It \vas in their la
guage that it first spol...e 
to the \vorhl, and its fir
t hon1e \vas ill Greck house- 
holds and ill Greek cities. It \vas ill a Greek atmo- 
sphere that the Divine Stranger fronl the .East, ill 
111:111Y respects so \videly difterent from all th:1t (iI'ceks 
were accusto111ed to, first gre\v n p to strength and 
shal'P; first sho\v('d its power of assiInilating a n<1 
reconciling; first showcd \vhat it \vas to be ill IHllnan 
society. Its earliest nurslings \vere Greeks; (}reeks 
first took in the meaning and Ineasure of its amazing 
and evcntful annÛUnCe111ents; Greek sYlllpathies first 
a\voke anù vibrated to its appeals; Greck ohedience, 
Greek couragc, Greek suffering first illustrated its 
)1(.'\V lessons. IIad it nut first gainc(l uver Greek 
nlÍnd and Greck l)e1ief, it is hard to see ho,v it ,voulel 
have lllade its further way. And to that first \vcl- 
COlne the Greek race has Le('n profoull(l1y :l1Hl 
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uualterably Ütithful. They have. passed thtungh 
ceuturies for the lnost part of ad verse fortune. They 
have Leen in sunle respects the lllost ill-treated race 
ill the ,vorlù. To us in the West, at least, their 
Christian life seenlS to have stopped in its gro,vth at 
an early period; anù, cOlnpared ,vith the energy and 
fruitfulncss uf the religious principle in those tu 'VhOHl 
tlH'Y passed it 011, their Christianity disappuints, per- 
haps repels ns. But to their first faith, as it grc\v up, 
substantially thc salliC, in Greek society, ill the days 
ûf Justin and Origcn, as it ,vas fOrIuulated ill the 
gl"eat Councils, as it ,vas clIlbodied ill the Liturgies, 
as it ,vas concentrated and rehearsed iu perpetual 
worship, as it was preached by Gregory aud Chry- 
SOStOIll, as it ,vas expounded by Ðasil, Cyril of 
Jerusalelu, and John of Daluascus, as it 1)l'Olllptcd 
the lives of saints and consccratcd the triuluphs of 
luartyrs, they still cling, as if it was the wonder 
and ùiscovery of yesterday. They have never ,vearied 
of it. They have scarcely thought of changing its 
forms. 
The lloman Conquest of the ,vorld found the Greek 
race, and the Eastern nations ,vhich it haù influenced, 
ill a lo,v aIld declining state - Inoral1y, socially, 
lJolitically. The Roman Elnpire, ,v hen it fell, left 
theln in the same discouraging condition, and suffering 
besides froni the degradation and n1Ìschicf ,vrought 011 
all its subjects 1y its chronic and relentless tìscal 
oPl)re:::;sloIl. The Greek of HOluan tinlos was tho at1- 
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111Ïl'atiun and envy of his llli1sters fur his eleverness 
and the glorie
 ,vhich he had inherited; and their 
scorn for his utter l110ral incaþacity to Inake any nuble 
and solid USe of his gifts. The typical Greek of 
J uvellal's satire ans\vcred to the typical Frenchman of 
Dr. J ohnsou's ilnitation of it, the iùcal .F'renclnnan of 
our great-grandfathers in the eightecnth century. JIe 
,vas a creature of inexhaustiLle ingenuity, but \vithout 
self-resþect, \vithout self-colnmand or lllodesty, capaLle 
of everything as an irn}!ostor and a quack, capalJle of 
llothiug as a man and a citizen. There ,vas no trust- 
ing his character any Inore than his \vord: "unstable 
as ,vater," fickle as the veering ,vind, the slave of the 
last llC\V thing, whether story, or theory, or tenlptatioll, 
-to the enù of his days he ,vas no better or of In oro 
value than a child in tho serious thÌ11gS \vhich it bo- 
COlnes In en to do. JTull of quickncss and scnsibility, 
opcn to every Ílupulse, and a judge of evory argunlcnt, 
he was without aiIll or steadiness in life, ridiculous ill 
his levity anù conceit,-evell in his vico anù corrup- 
tion Inore approaching to the naughtiness of a rcckless 
schoulboy than to the grave and deliberate ,vickedncss 
\vhich marked the 1:0nlall sensualists. These ,vere 
the mCll in ,vhose childish conceit, childish frivolity, 
childish self-assertion, St. Paul saw such dangcrs to 
the gro,vth of Christian Inanliness and to the unity of 
the Christian body-the idly curious aull gossiping 
Illeu of .Athcns; the vain and sh
llnelessly o
tentatious 
Corinthians, lliell ill intellect, but in Illoral sel'iousllct;t; 
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LaLes; the .Ephesians, "like chillll'elL carried a way 
\vith every blast of vain teaching," the victÏ1ns ûf every 
Ílupostor, and spùrt of every deceit; the Cretans, pro- 
verbially, "ever liars, evil beasts, slow bellies;" the 
passionate, volatile, Greek-speaking Celts of Asia, the 
"foulish" Galatians; the Greek-speaking Christians 
of H01ne, to \VhOlll St. l)aul coul(l address the argulnent 
of the Epistle to the I
omans, and \vhom yet he judged 
it necessary to \varn so sternly against thinking lllore 
highly of the111selves than they ought to think, and 
against setting individual self - pleasing against the 
claÍ1ns and interests of the conullunity. The Greek 
of the I
oln
ul tÏ1nes is portrayed in the special \varu- 
ings of the Apostolic Epistles. After Apostolic times 
he is portrayed in the same \vay Ly the heathen 
satirist Lucian, and by the Christian preacher Chry- 
sostolll; and such, \vith all his bad tendencies, aggra- 
vated by ahnost uninterrupted misrule and oppression, 
the Enlpire, when it broke up, left hin}. The pI'ospects 
of such a people, anlÌù the cOIning storIns, \vcre dark. 
Everything, their gifts aud versatility, as \vell as their 
faults, threatened national decay and disintegration. 
IIo\v should they stand the collision \vith the sinlpler 
and manlier barbarians fronl the northern \vastes, from 
the Arabian \vilderness, frolll t he Tartar steppes? 
IIo\v should they resist the consuming and absorbing 
enthusiasnl of l\Iahometanism? Ho\v should they 
endure, century after century, the sanle crushing ill- 
tl'cabncnt, the sanlC Illisgoveflllnent and n1Ïsfortune, 
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\vithout at last breaking up and dissolving into SOllle- 
thing other than they were, and losing the thread of 
their national continuity? 
Look at the same group of races, and es}!ecially at 
the leading anù typical one of the group, the Greeks 
in Europe and Asia, after the Ïlllpending evils had 
- 
Ütllen, after century after century had passed over it of 
such history as nations sink under, losing heart and 
union and hope. Look at theln when their ill-fortune 
had cuhninated in the Ottolnan conquest; look at thelH 
after three centuries and a half of Otton1a11 rule. For 
they have not perished. In the first place, they exist. 
They have not disappeared before a stronger race aHd 
a JnOrè ]!erelnptory and energetic national principle. 
They have not, as a \vhole, whatever may havc hap- 
pened partially, ll1clted into a new fornl of people 
q,long with their conquerors. They have resiste? the 
shocks before which nations apparently stronger bave 
yielded and, as nations, have disappeared. Aud ncxt, 
thcy have not only resisteÇl dissolution or amalgalna- 
tion, but in a great degree change. In charactcristic 
endO\V111ents, in national anù proverbial faults, though 
centuries of hardship and degradation have doubtless 
tolù on the fornler, they are curiously like \vhat their 
fathers \vere. nut neither faults, nor gifts reinforcing 
and giving edge to faults, have produced the usual 
rcsult. Neither their over - cleverness, nor their 
lalncntaLle \vant in Inany points of Illoral elevation 
and strength, have causcd the ùecay \vhich cnds ill 
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national death, have su eaten intu the tics which keep 
a society tugether, that its disorgallised elcnlellts fly 
apart .anù forill ne\v cOlnLinatiolls. The l\IaholllCtan 
conquest has nlaùe large inroaùs Oil the Christian 
populations- in SOlllC cases, as in Bosnia and parts of 
Albania, it absorbed it entirely. TIut if ever nation- 
ality-the pride of country, the love of hOlne, the tie 
of blooù-was a living thing, it has been alive in the 
Greek race, and in the surrounding races, \vhatever 
their origin and language, \vhich it once influenced, 
anù which shared the influences \vhich acted on it. 
These races whom the Elupire of the Cæsars left like 
scattered sheep to the luercy of the LarLarians, lived 
through a succession of the most appalling st01'111S, and 
kept theIllSelves together, holding fast, resolute and 
un wavering, amid all their miseries and all their de- 
Laselnent, to the faith of their national brotherhood. 
Nothing less pronlÌsed eridurance than their telnpera- 
lllent and genius, so easily nloved to change, so quick 
to the perception of self-interest, and ready to discover 
its paths. Nothing seelned more precarious as a Lond 
than national traditions and national sympathies. But 
at the end of our IHodern ages, the race on which 
Christianity first nlade an inlpression still survives, 
and, though scarred by disaster and. deeply \vounded 
ùy servitude, is no\v looking for\vard to a new and 
happier career. 
\Yhat saved Greek llationality-saved it in spite of 
the terriLle alliance \vith external lllisful'tUllCS uf its 
, 
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C IWll dcclJ and iuhereut cvils; saved it, ] hope, for 
luuch lJetter days than it has ever yet secn-\vas its 
Christianity. It is ,vondcrful that, even 
I)ith it, 
Greek society should have resisted the decoll1posing 
forces ,vhich were continually at work round it and in 
it; but 'withont its religion it lliust have perished. 
Thi
 \vas the spring of that obstinatc tenacious, national 
life \vhich persisted in living on though all thiHgs 
cOllspired for its cxtinction; which refused to die 
under corruption or anarchy, under the Crusader's 
s,vord, uIHlur the 1\10810n1 scin1Ïtar. To the:)c races 
Uhristiallity haù Hot only brought a religion, ,vhen all 
religion \vas \VOI'll out among theu1 aud evaporated 
into falJle:), lJut it haù 'lnade thcIIl-Inaùe then1 onCe 
11101'e a pcople, \vith conunOll aud popular interests of 
the highest kind; raised then), from lupre subjects of 
the Iton1an Elnpil'e, lost an1Ïd its cruwd, into the 
citizens of a great socicty, having its root and its on(l 
above this world, and even in the passage through this 
\vorhl lJiudillg nlcn by the 11l0st awful and enl1ulJling 
tics. Christianity was the first fricnd and bcnefactor 
of an illustrious race iu the day of its decline and lu\v 
csta te; the Greck race has never forgotten that first 
benefit, and its unwavering loyalty has been the bond 
which has kCI)t the race together and saved it. 
I think this is ren1ar ka ble. Here is a race full of 
flexibility and resource, \vith unusual po\vcr of aCCOlll- 
]llodating it
c1f to circulllstanccs, and reaùy to do so 
,vhell its interest proulpted, Hot uvcr-scrupulous, quick 
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in (lbcovering ÌlllPosition and pitiless ill laughing at 
pretellce-a race nlaùe, as it \vould sCOln, to benu 
easily to great changes, and likely, \ve should have 
thouaht to lose its identit y and be nlerrreù In a 
b , b 
stronger and sterncr political association. And to 
this race Christianity has inlparteù a corporate tough- 
noss and pennanence \vhich is anlong the D10St pro- 
InÍ1Hjut facts of history. Say, if you like, that it is 
an iInperfcct fOrIn of Christianity; that it is the 
Christianity of IHcn badly governed and rudely taught 
for centuries, enslavcd for other centuries. Say, if 
you like, that its success has been very qualified in 
curing the race of its ancient and characteristic faults. 
Say, too, that in hardening the Greek race to endure, 
it has developed in theDl in regard to their religion, 
an ahnost Judaic hardness and fornlalislll and rigidity 
of thought, a local idea of religion \vhich can scarcely 
conceive of Christianity beyond its seats and its fornls 
in the :East. Yet the fact remains, that that easy- 
going, pliable, childishly changeable Greek race at 
whOJn the llolllans sneered, has proved, through the 
deepest nlisfortunes, one of the nlost inflexible nation- 
alities that we know of; and that the root of this 
pernlanence and po\ver of resisting hostile influences 
has been in Christianity and the Christian Church. 
In this consolidation by Christianity of a national 
character, in itself least adapted to become anything 
stable and cnduring, \VC Inay trace a threefold in- 
n Hence :- 
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1. Tn the first place, Christianity iUll)1'essl'tl 011 thl' 
luiuds of lnen \vith a ne\V force the idea of the eternal 
aud lasting. Into a \vorld of tÍ1ne and deaLh and 
change, in strange and J!aradoxical contrast with it, it 
had COllie aunouncing a one everlasting ICingdolll of 
God, and a final victory over the \vorst that death can 
do on luau. Itolne and the Elnpire claÏ111cd to Le 
eterllal aud unchanging; but they \vere too visiLly 
liable, as other hUlllan greatness, to the shocks of 
fortune, and the inevitable course of lllortal decay. 
]Jut that everlasting order \v hich \vas the fouudation 
of all that Christianity supposed and taught, that 
"IIouse not nlade 'with hands," that" }{ingdo111 \vhich 
cannot be llloved," that Teluple of souls dwelt in by 
the Eternal Spirit of God, that Throne of the \vorld on 
\vhich sate One, "the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever" -this was out of the reach of all luutability. 
vVith their belief in Christianity, the believers drank 
in thoughts of fixedness, permanence, persistency, con- 
tinuance, nlost opposite to the tendencies of their 
natural telnperalllent. The a\vful seriousness of Uhris- 
tianity, its interpretation of lnunall life and intense 
appreciation of its purpose, deeply atfected, if it could 
not quell, childish selfishness and trifling; its iro)) 
entered into their veins and mingled with their blood. 
J ;1n1 not now speaking of the reforming and purify- 
ing eflccts of Christianity on illdiviLlnals: this is llot 
IHY subject. nut it put before the pu11ic IHiud a 
l1è\v Ùlcal vJ cha/racte,'; all ideal uf the deepe::;t earnest- 
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ne
R, of tl)(--. n10st serious purity, of ulllinlÏted self- 
devotion, of the tenderest syn1pathy for the poor ana 
the unhappy, of pity an(l care for the \veak, for the 
sinner. And it prevailed on the public nlind to 
accept it, in exchange for lllore ancient ideals. Even 
if it failed to \vean Ine11 fron1 their vices and lift 
thClll to its O\VIl height, yet it gave to those \VhOn1 it 
could not ref 01'111 a ne\v respect for n10ral greatness, 
a new vie,v of the capabilities of the soul, of tl]f) 
po
sibilities of lnullan character. It altered per- 
Inanently the current axiollls about the end an(1 value 
of IHllnan life. At least it taught thenl patience, and 
hardened thenl to endure. 
2. In the next place, the' Rpirit of hrotherhoo(l in 
Christianity singularly fell in \vith the social habits 
and traditions ()f e(l nality, incraclicallie in Greece, and 
cOIuhined \vith thmn to produce a very definite feature 
in the national character. Greek ideas of society 
an<l goverJunent ,yere ahvays, at bottoln, essentially 
popular oncs: Greek revolutiollR and Greek nlÍsfor- 
tuneR, fI'OI11 the l)elopollllesian \var to the llolnan 
l'( Hlqnest, if they ha<l cxtinguished all hope of realis- 
iug any nlore thosc dClllocratic illstitutiollR under 
which .A thens had achieyed its \vonderfnl but short- 
lived greatness, had <leveloperl anLl strengthened the 
feeling, that Grceks, \vhile there ,vas a hrnwl line 
hetween the1l1 and those \vIto ,vere not Greeks, thClll- 
selves stood all on the saUle social lcyel one \vith 
anotlwr, atHl that only personal differences, llot tliffer- 
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l'nces of IJirth, or even of cOIHlition or \vralth, inter- 
fered \vith the natural equality \vhich was assullled 
in all their intercourse. "Then Christianity came 
\vith its lle\V prillciplp of a unity, so high and so 
divine as to thro\v into the shade all, even the Inost 
real, distinctions alnong Inen-" Greek and J e\v, bar- 
barian and Scythian, IJon( 1 and free," for all \vere one 
in Christ-and \vhen in the Christian Church the 
slave \vas thought as precious as the free 1l1fUl in the 
eyes of hi
 Father above, as 111urh fI citizen of the 
h
avenly polity and an heir of its innnortality-then 
the sense of popular unity and of eOnU11011 and equal 
interests in the \vhule Lody, \vhich ahvays had bee11 
strong in Gr('('ks, recpiveå a seal fllHl consecratioJl, 
which has fixed it unalterably in the national char- 
acter. This personal equality existed, and coula not 
be destroyed, under the despotic govrnl111rnts by 
\vhich, frol11 the tÏ1ue of the !:()1Ufin Elnpire till the 
enwneipation of Greece from the Turks, ill one shape 
or another, the nation has hepll ruled. It 11larks 
Greek soeial relations very observably to this day. 
3. Ji"inally, Christianity, the religion of hope, has 
luadc the Greek I'ace, In the fflce of the greatest 
adversities, a race of hope. J n its darkest and 11l0Bt 
unpronlising hours, it has hOp0d flgainst hope. On 
the bronze gatl\S of St. Sophia, at éonstantinople, n1ay 
still l)e seen,-at least it ]uight he f;eCll SOllIe Yf\nrs 
ago,-thc \vonls, placed there hy its Christ ian huilder, 
fiud left there by the sl'ornful igno)"èlHce fir iIHliffcren('e 
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of the Ottomans-I. X. NIJ(A, JrS1I8 Olu'is! eonfJ1/crs. 
It is the expression of that unshaken assurance ,vhich 
ill the lo,vest depths of hun1Ïliation has never left the 
Christian races of the East, that sooner or later thèirs 
is the \vinning cause. They never have doubted of 
their future. The first -greeting with \vhich Greek 
k E . X ' " 
salutes Gree - on aster l11ornlng, plUTO,) aVf.u7"'l}, 
Christ is risen, accolnpanied by the Easter kiss, and 
ans,vered by the response, åÀ'l}8w') åvÉu , T'l} lIe is risen 
indced, is both the victorious cry of mortality over 
the vanquisheù grave, and also the synlhol of a na- 
tional brotherhood, the brotherhood of a suffering 
race, bound together lJY their COllllllon faith ill a 
deliverer. 
This, it seems to me, Christianity did for a race 
which had apparently lived its tÏIne, and had no 
future before it-the Greck race in the days of the 
Cæsars. It created in theIn, in a lle,v and character- 
istic degree, national endurance, national fellowship 
and syu1pathy, national hope. It took then1 in the 
llllpron1Ïsing condition ill ,vhich it founa theln uIl(ler 
the Elnpire, ,vith their light, sensual, childish exist- 
ence, their busy hut futile and barren restIe
sness, 
their life of 0ujoYI11cnt or of suffering, as the case 
llIÌght be, but in either case purpm:ieless anf! unnlean- 
ing; and by its gift of a religion of seriousness, con- 
viction, and strength it gave thenl a ne,v start in 
national histury. It gave thenl an ElIlpire of thcir 
own, whiC'h, ullderyaluell as it is by tho:sl' ÜUlliliar 
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,vith the 'll lti1J
(d c results of vVestern history, yet ,vith- 
stood the assaults before which, for the monlent, 
Western civilisation sank, and \vhieh had the strength 
to last a life-a stirring and eventful life-of tell 
eenturies. The Greek ]
lnpire, with all its evils and 
weaknesses, \vas.. yet in its time the only existing 
Ünage in the \vorld of a eivilised state. It had arts, 
it had learning, it had military science and po\ver; it 
was, for its day, the one refuge for peaceful industry. 
It ha<l a place \vhieh \ve eoulù ill afford to miss in 
the history of the \vorld. Gibbon, we kno\v, is no 
lover of anything TIyzantine, or of anything Christian; 
hut look at that picture \vhich he has dra\vn of the 
EU1pire in the tenth eentury-that dark century \vhen 
all \vas so hopeless in the vVest,-read the pages in 
,vhich he yields to the gorgeous n1agnificenee of the 
spectacle before him, and describes not only the riehes, 
the pOlnp, the splendour, the elahorate ceremony of 
the Hyzantine Court and the Byzantine capital, but 
the eoulparative proRperity of the provinces, the sys- 
ten1atic legislation, the ac1n1Ínistrative experience and 
good sense \vith \vhich the vast n1achine \vas kept 
going aue 1 its \vealth devele >ped, its nlÏlitary scienee 
and skill, the beauty and delicaey of its mallufaetures, 
-ane1 then eon sider \vhat an astonishing eOlltrast to 
all el
e in those ,vilù tiules \vas presented by the 
stal)ility, the cOlnparatiYe peace, the eulture, the 
Jihel'al pursuits of this great State, alHl \vhcther \ve 
have not heeolne 1 )liue1 to what it 'was, ane1 "jJPf'({'Fl'fl to 
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be, when it actually existed in the world of \vhich it 
wa::; the Ll'illiant centre, by cOllfu
ing it in our thoughts 
with the lllÍsel'ies of its overthl'u\v :- 
"These princes," he says, "lnight assert \vith 
dignity and truth, that of all the monarchs of CIll'is- 
tendonl they possessed the greatest city, the most 
alllple revenue, the lllost flourishing and populous 
state. . . . The subjects of their Enlpire were still 
the Illost dexteruus and ùiligent of nations; their 
cuuntry \vas Llessed ùy nature \vith every allvantage 
uf soil, climate, and situation; and in the support and 
restoration of the arts, their patient and peaceful 
temper ,vas nlore useful than the \varlike spirit anc1 
feudal anarchy of Europe. The provinces which still 
atlherec1 to the Enlpire were repeopled and enriched by 
the misfortunes of those which \vere irrecoverahly lost. 
From the yoke of the Caliphs, the Catholics of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa retired to the allegiance of their 
prince, to the society of their brethren: the Inoveaùle 
wealth, ,vhich eludes the search of oppression, aCCOIIl- 
l'anied anc1 allcviatec1 their exile; and Constantinuple 
received into her bOSOlll the fugitive trade of Alex- 
andria and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, 
who fied from hostile or religious persecution, were 
hospitably entertained, their follo\vels' \vere encouraged 
to build new cities and cultivate ,vaste lands. Even 
tho barbarians ,vho had seated themselves in arms 
in the territory of the Enlpire were gradually re- 
claÏ1ued to tho la\vs of the church and state." "The 
N 
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wealth of the province," he proceeds, describing une 
of theIIl, "and the trust of the revenue wcre foundcd 
on the fair and plcntiful produce of trade and luanu- 
factures; and some sympto1l1s of a liberal policy Inay 
be traced in a law which exempts froln all personal 
taxes the mariners of the province, and all \\'orknlcll 
. 
in parchment and purple." 
And he goes on to describe, \vith that curious 
pursuit of detail in \vhich he delights, the silk loolns 
and their products, and to trac
 the silk Inallufacture, 
from these Greek looms, as it passed through the 
hands of captive Greek \VOrknlell, transportcd by the 
Normans to Palermo, and from thence was emulously 
taken up by the northern Italian cities, to the work- 
shops of Lyons and Spitalfields. Who \vould think 
that he \vas describing what we so comnlonly think of 
as the wretched and despicable Lower Greek EUlpirc, 
without strength or nlanliness; or that the rich 
province is what the Turks made into the desolate 

Iorea ? 
Weare accustomed to think only of its corruption 
and pedantry, its extravagant disputes, its court in- 
trigues and profligacies, its furious factions. TIut 
there was really no want of heroic men and noLle 
achievements to show in the course of its annals. 
Even Gibbon tells us, though he tells us, as usual, 
\vith a sneer, of "intrepid" I patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, w honl we speak of as mere slaves of desl)otisln, 
1 Chap. xlviii. vol. vi. pp. 105, lOG. 
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repeating towarùs captains and enllJcrors, irnpatient 
with passion, or in the flush of criminal success, the 
Luld rebukes of John the Baptist and St. AlnLrose. 
.A.nd these captains and emperors appear, lllany of 
them, even ill his disparaging pages, as 110 ordinary 
TIlen. There were lines of rulers in those long ages 
not un \vorthy to rank with the great royal houses of 
the West. There were men, with deep and n1iserable 
faults no doubt, but who yet, if their career had been 
connected \vith our history, \vould have been fanlous 
:ll11ong us. Belisarius, Heraclius, Leo the Isaurian,- 
the Basilian, the Conlnenian line,-have a full right 
to a high place aIllong the rulers and the saviours of 
nations. The First and the Seconù Basil of the Mace- 
donian line, the La\vgiver, and the Conqueror: the 
COlllnenian dynasty;-Alexius, who "in a long reign 
of thirty-seven years subdued and pardoned the envy 
of his equals, restored the laws of public and private 
order," cultivated the arts of wealth and science, "and 
enlarged the lÏ1nits of the Enl]}Ïre in Europe and 
Asia" ;-Johu, "unùer \vhom innocence had nothing to 
fear and merit everything to hope," and "\vhose only 
defect was the frailty of noble minds, the love of 
u1Ïlitary glory" ;-Manuel, "educated in the silk and 
purple of the East, but possessed of. the iron temper 
of a soldier, not easily to be paralleled, except in the 
lives of Richard I. of England and Charles XII. of 
Sweden" :-1 anl quoting in each instance the epithets 
and judglnellt of GiLLon-these are Incn WhOlU a dif- 
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ference of taste allt1 historical tradilions lllakes us 
undervalue as Greeks of the Lower Elnpire. Let us 
not be ungrateful to theIll. Unconquered, \vhen the 
rest of the Empire fell before the new po\vers of the 
world, Byzantiuln kept alive traditions of learning, of 
scholarship, of law and administration, of national 
.. 
unity, of social order, of industry, \vhich those troubled 
and dangerous times could ill afford to lose. To the 
Í1nprovable barbarians of the North, to \VhOlll Old 
Rome had yielded, succeeded the 
lnimprovable bar- 
ùarians of the East and Central Asia, and against 
them, Saracens, Mongols, Turks, the New ROlne \vas 
the steady and unbroken buhvark, behind which the 
civilisation of Europe, safe from its Inortal foes, slowly 
recovered and organised itself. Alaric's Goths at the 
sack of nOIHe, Platoff's Cossacks at the occupation of 
I>aris, were not greater contrasts to all that is Incant 
by civilisation than were the Latins of the 
First and 
Fourth Crusade, the bands of Godfrey ùe Douillon, 
:Uohemond, and Tancred, and those of the nishop of 
Soissons, the Coun t of 
Flanders, and the l\farq uis of 
1\fontferrat, in the great capital of Eastern Christendonl, 
\vhich they \vondered at and pillaged. What saved 
hope for ages, on the edge of the \vorld \vhich ,vas to 
ùe the modern one, was the 0 bstinate resistance of 
Christian nationality to the mounting tide of .,A.siatic 
power. 
nut it \vas when the Enlpire perished that it fully 
appearcd ho\v deeply Christianity had 11l0dificd the 
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national cllaractcr. All the world was lookiug for- 
,yard to the ilnpossibility of that character holding its 
O\Vll against the pressure of l\fahometanisl11, and to 
the disappearance by slavery, or forced conversion, of 
the representatives, in the East, of the Christian 
fanlily. nut the expectation has been falsified. It 
haa not entered into the calculation ho,v much of 
stubborn, unyielding faith and strength Christianity 
had introduced beneath the surface of that apparently 
supple and facile Greek nature. The spring of life 
was too strong to be destroyed; and now, after steel 
and fire have done their \vorst, fresh and vigorous 
branches are shooting up fronl the unexhaustcd root- 
stock. Then, when the greatness of Constantinople 
\vas gone, it appeared ho\v the severe side of Chris- 
tianity, \vith its patience and its hopefulness, had 
left its Inark on Greek character, naturally so 1itth
 
cOllgc.nial to such lessons. Then it appeared \vhat 
\vas the difference between a philosophy and litera- 
ture, and a religion and life. Then, \Vhell philosophy 
and literature, the peculiar glories of the Greek race, 
nlay be said to have perished, \vas seen \vhat ,vas 
the po\vcr of the ruder and hOlllelier teaching-ahout 
Inatters of absorbing interest, the unseen \vorhl, the 
destiny of lJHU1-of teachers who believed their nwn 
teaching, and lived and died accordingly. Then \vas 
seen on the 'v hole nation the. fruit of the unpretend- 
ing Christian virtues \vhich gro\v fro1H great Chrip.tian 
. doctrines, the Cross, the Ucsurrect iOll-eOJnpassiullate- 
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noss, hunlbleness of Inind, splf-conquest, zeal, purity. 
Self-sacrifice became the lnos,t natural of duties-self- 
sacrifice, in all its fornls, wise and unwise, noble anù 
extravagant, ascetic renunciation of the world, con- 
fessorship and dying for the truth as In en died for 
their country, a lifelong struggle of toil and hardship 
for a cause not of this ,vorld. The lives of great nleH 
profoundly and permanently influence national char- 
acter; and the great Inen of later Greek lllemory 
are saints. They belong to the people more than 
elnperors and warriors; for the Church is of the 
people. Greeks sa \v their O\Vn nature and their own 
gifts elevated, corrected, transfornled, glorified, in the 
heroic devotion of Athanasius, who, to all their 
fanÜliar qualities of nlind, brought a tenacity, a sober- 
ness, a height and vastness of aim, an inflexibility of 
pnrpose, which they adnlired the more because they 
\vere just the powers in which the race failed. They 
saw the eloquence in which they delighted revive 
\vith the fire al1l1 Ï1nagination and piercing sarcaS11L 
of Chrysost0111, and their hearts kindled in thelll when 
they sa, v that he ,vas one of those \vho can dare and 
suffer as ,veIl as speak, and that the preacher ,vho 
had so sternly rebuked the vices of the lllultitudes at 
A ntioch and Constantinople was not afraid of the 
consequences of speaking the truth to an En1press at 
an llnpcl'ial Court. The lllfirk \vhich snch InCH left 
on (}rpck society and Greek character has not hcen 
e('(;wetl to tlti
 (lay, l'Vl'l1 l.y the Bu.'lnncholy t''\a1Hl,ll'
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of many degenerate successors. They haye sown a 
seed \vhich has ll10re than once revived, and \vhich 
still has in it the promise of life and progress. 
'''hy, if Christianity affected Greek character so 
profoundly, did it not do nlore? Why, if it cured it 
of much of its instability and trifling, did it not also 
cure it of its falsehood and dissimulation? 'Vhy, if 
it impressed the Greek mind so deeply \vith the 
reality of the objects of faith, did it not also check 
the vain inquisitiveness and spirit of disputatiousness 
and sophistry, which filled Greek Church history with 
furious \vranglings about the most hopeless problems? 
'Vhy, if it could raise such adn1Îration for unselfish- 
ness and heroic nobleness, has not this admiration 
borne 11lore congenial fruit? 'Vhy, if heaven \vas 
felt to be so great and so near, \vas there in real life 
such coarse and mean worldliness? Why, indeed ?- 
,vhy have not the healing and renovating forces of 
\vhich the \vorld is no\v, as it has ever been, full, 
\vorkerl out their gracious tendencies to their conlplete 
and natural effect? It is no question specially be- 
longing to this part of the subject: in every other \ve 
might ll1ake the same inquiry, and I notice it only 
lest I should be thought to have overlooked it. 
"Christianity," it has been said, "varies according to 
the nature on \vhich it falls." That is, in nlodern 
philosophical phrase, \vhat we arc taught in the par- 
able of the So\ver. It rests at last \vith luan's will 
and Bloral nature ho\v far he \vill, hont\stly and Ull- 
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reservedly, yield to the holy influences \vhich he 
welcolnes, and let thel11 have their "perfect work." 
nut if the influence of Christianity OIl Greek society 
has been partial, if it has not \veaned it froln some of 
its most characteristic and besetting sins, it has done 
enough to keep it froln destruction. It has saved it; 
. 
an(1 this is the point on which I insist. l.>rofoundly, 
perluanently, as Christianity affected Greek character, 
there was lnuch in that character which Christianity 
failed to reach, Inuch that it failed to correct, nlueh 
that \vas obstinately refractory to influences \vhich, 
elsewhere, \vere so fruitful of goodness and greatness. 
The East, as well as the 'V cst, has still much to le!1rn 
frOlll that religion, \vhich each too exclusively clailHs 
to understand, to appreciate, and to defend. But 
'what I have tried to set 11efore you is this: the 
spectacle of a great civilised nation, \vhich its civilisa- 
tion could not save, Blet Ly Christianity in its hour uf 
pprjl, 1il1e(1 \vith 1110ral and spiritual forces of a lIC\V 
and unkno\vn nature, arrested in its decay antI 
despair, strengthened to endure an1Ï(l prolonge(l 
disaster, guanlet! and reserved through centuries of 
change for the reviving hopes and energies of happier 
days. To a race be\vildered \vith sophistries, and 
which 1)y 0ndless disputings had come to despair uf 
any noLle conduct of life, Christianity solved its 
questions, Ly sho\ving it in concrete exanlples ho\v 
to live ana to \vall\:; ho\v, ill the scall' of souls, the 
lo\vest l}light he joined to the highest. TIltn lnen, 
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\VhOlIl their o\vn passions and subtlety had condemned 
to listless nlunll indifference, it ùreathed enthusiaslll ; 
the high practical enthusiasln of truth and a good life. 
And for a \vorship, poetically beautiful, but scarcely 
affecting to be nlore, it substituted the 11lagnificent 
eloq nence of devotion and faith, the inspired Psahns, 
the Inajestic Liturgics. It changed life, by bringing 
in to it a nc\v idea,-the idea of holiness, \vith its 
shadow, sin. That the Greek race, \vhich connects us 
with SOllie of the noLlest elements of our civilisation, 
is still one of the living races of Europe, that it \vas 
not traIn pled, scattered, extinguished, lost, amid the 
selni-barbarous populations of the East, that it can 
look forward to a rCllc\vcd career in the great COlll- 
HIOIl\Vea1th of Christendom-this it owes mainly to 
its religion. 
What great changes of national character the Latin 
races owc,l to Christianity \vill be the inqniry of the 
next lecture. 
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UNDER the discipline of Christianity in the Eastern 
Church the Christians of the East \vere trained to 
endurance, to a deep sense of brotherhood, to a faith 
\vhich could not be shaken in great truths about God 
and about nlan, to the recognition of a high mora I 
ideal, to a purer standard of falnily and social life, to 
inextinguishable hope. They learned to nlaintain, 
under the most adverse and trying circumstances, a 
national existence, \v hich has lasted Inore than fifteen 
centuries. They have been kept, \vithout dying, ,vith- 
out apostatising, without merging their nationality in 
something different, till at last better days seenl at 
hand; and to \veicolne these days there is vigour ancl 
elasticity, a strong spirit of self-reliance, even of anlbi- 
tion. TIut \vhat appears, at least to us, distant and 
prohal)ly superficial observers, is this. Their rc1igion 
has strengthened ancl elevated national character: it 
Seelns to have <lone less to eXl)and and refine it. At 
aHY rntC', "'(
 do nllt see tho evidence of it in what is 
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ahnosL the only possible evidence of it to strangers, ill 
a rich and varied literature. To their ancient trea- 
sures, to the \visdom and elolJ. nence of the great 
Christian teachers and moralists of the early cen- 
turies, su'ch as Basil and Chrysostom, the Greeks 
have added nothing \vhich can be put on a level with 
thelll; nothing \vorth speaking of in secular litera- 
ture; nothing of real poetry; nothing with the Inark 
on it of original observation or genius; nothing \vhich 
has passed local IÎlnits to interest the \vorld without. 
Learning of a certain kind they have ever lnaintained. 
Up to the capture of Constantinople by the Ottolnans, 
Greek learning certainly did not contrast llnfavourably 
\vith the learning of the 'Vest; and it was Greek 
teachers and scholars, flying froln the Ottoman s\vord 
and the Ottoman tyranny, \vho brought Greek letters 
to the schools, the Universities, and the printing 
presses of the eager and curious 1V cst. nut it ,vas 
a 11 ancient learning, or intellectual \vork connected 
\vith ancient learning. There \vas little to show the 
thought, the aspirations, the feelings, the character of 
the present time. All seems dry, stiff, pompous, 
pedantic, in curious contrast to the naturalness, the 
perception of the realities of character, the IllI1UOUr, 
tho pathos, which are so often seen in the roughest 
Inonastic \vritings of the saIne 11eriod in the 1V cst. 
Echoes of \vhat seems natiye poetry, tho original 
exprcssion, IHoro or less gracefnl or pathetic, of feel- 
ing awl iUlfiginatlon, COlIlC to UR front ]tortious of 
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Eastern Christendoln-frolll TIussia, frOlll Servia, per- 
haps fron1 other Sclayonic races; but little fro III 
Greece itself. Besides a fe,v fragnlents, 111al'ketl 
occasionally by genuine touches of feeling, its national 
poetry, exclusive of the noble but often florid ecclesi- 
astical hyn1ns, cOnßists mainly of IClephtic hallads, 
recording feats of prowess against the Turks. Tn 
curious contrast with the versatility of the ohl Greeks, 
the character of their later represcntatives, ,vith n 11 
their liveliness, has ill it, along ,vith its staunchness 
and power of resistance, a stereotyped rigidity and 
unifonnity-,vanting play, ,vanting gro,vth. Looked 
at by the side of their '\Vestern brethren, they re- 
sel11ble tJle shapes and branch systenls of the ever- 
greell pines and firs of their o\vn mountains, so harùy, 
so stern, often no1)ly beautiful, but ahvays lÜllited in 
their Illonotonous fOrlTIS, \Y]Wll clnnparell ,vith thf' 
varietl outline and the luxuriant leafage, ever chang- 
ing, t'ver rene,,,e(l, of the chestnuts of the .A pennine 
forests, or of the oaks flIl(I ebl1s of onr ]
llgli:-;h 
fiel, Is. 
It is ill "r ostern Christendonl that ,ve must look 
for the flll1er developnlcnt of the capacities and the 
originality of nUlll, in those broad varieties of then1, 
,vhich ,ve call national character. There can be no 
clou ht that in the later flges of the \vorld n10H aIlfl 
natiolls have heell 1nore entprpl'isillg, nHH'e aspiring, 
I110re energeLir in the \Vest than ill the East; that 
their hiHt.oey hn
 lll't'll Htnrp eventful, their reyollltiolls 
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graver; that they have aÜned at 1110re, hoped fur 
11101'e, ventured on 111ore. .And the subject of 1ny 
lecture to-night is the effects of Christianity on the 
character of what are called the Latin races, especially 
in Italy anù France. 
The Latin races occupy the ground \vhere llOInall 
civilisatioll of the tinles of the EU1pire had its seat 
and nlain influence. '.Vhell the Empire fell, its place 
aud 10CÁ'ìl home were taken by nations, closely con- 
nected Ly blood and race with its old subjects, \vhich 
were to beconle, in very different ways, two of the 
foreillost of our IHodern \vorld. We know then1 \vell, 
and they have both of thenl been very intimately 
connected with us, in our history, and ill the progress 
of our society and our ideas. With one \ve have 
had a rivalry of centuries, which yet has not pre- 
vented luuch sYlnpathy between us, or the luanifolll 
and deep "influence of one great rival on the 111- 
tcllectual and the political life of the other. To 
Italy, long bound to us by the ties of a great 
ecclesiastical organisation, we have, since those ties 
\vere broken, been hardly less closely bound by the 
strong interest created by Italian literature and art, 
and by the continual personal contact with the 
country of a streanl of travellers. 'Ve all of us fonn 
an idea, more or less accurate and conlprehensive, of 
\vhat Frenchnlen and Italians are like. Take the 
roughest and rudest shape of this idea, so that it has 
any feature and distinctness about it, anù compare 
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it \vith whatevcr notions ,vc can reach of the pcople 
of the sanle countries ill the days of the Elll}!ire; 
with the notion which scholars can derive of theni 
fronl reading their letters, their poetry, serious and 
gay, their plays, their laws, their philosophical essays, 
their political treatises,-with the notion which those 
. 
,vho are not scholars get of them from our O'Vll 
historical writers. T,vo strong impressions, it seems 
to me, result from such a comparison. The first is, 
ho\v strangely modern in lllany ways these ancient 
l{omans look; what strangely modern thoughts they 
think; what strangely modern words they say. But 
then, when ,ve have realised ho\v near in lllauy ways 
their civilisation and culture brought theln to our 
own days, the next feeling is how vast and brúa
l 
is the interval which lies between our conceptions, 
when ,ve think of French or Italian character, its 
Illoral elements, habits, assumptions, impulses, its 
governing forces, with the ways in which it exhiLits 
itself, and ,vhen we think of the contemporaries of Cicero, 
of Seneca, of 1\1.:arcus Aurelius. Much is like; Il1uch ill 
the llloderll form recalls the }!ast; hut ill the discrilllÍ- 
nating and essential points, how great a difference. 
I am not going to attempt anything like a survey 
and conlparison, even of the 1l10st general kind, of 
these contrasted characters. All I propose to do is 
to take OIle or two ÍIllportant points of difference 
betwecn them, and traee, if possible, where and fro111 
,vhat causes the diffcrences arose. 
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Let us, theIl, take the two chief l'coples of \vÌ1aL 
is called-what they thcnlselves call-the Latin race; 
the Italians and the French. Rome had so inlpresseJ 
her .o\vn stanlp on the pupulation::; which inherited 
\vhat \vas then called Gaul, that no revolutions have 
efihccd it. Though there has been since the fall of 
the Elnpire so large an infusion into them of Teutonic 
blood, and the name by \v hich they are now known 
is a Teutonic one, yet Latin influence has proved 
the prevailing and the donlÍllallt one arnong theul ; 
a language of Latin stock and affinities expresses 
anù controls their thoughts and associations: in thu 
great grouping of modern nations, France, as a whole, 
goes with those of her provinces which geographically 
belong to the South, and claim a purtion uf the 
l\fediterranean shore. Not forgetting their imnlense 
differences, still we may for our purpose class these 
two great nations together, in contrast \vith the 
people wh<?, before theIll, in the great days of Rome, 
occupied the south of Europe, and ruled on the 
l\feùiterranean. And in those tinles, when Gaul wa
 
still but a province, we 111USt take its provincial 
society, as represented by the better-known society 
uf the governing race and of the seat of empire, 
\vhose ideas and manners that provincial society 
undoubtedly reflected and copied. Comparing, then, 
the Italians and French of lllodern tiIncB and 
history \\'ith the ROlnans of the IUlperial city, uf the 
Ilnperial pcninsula, anù of the provinces, one striking 
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difference seenlS at once to present itself lJefure our 
eyes. 
1. It is the different sphere aud space in national 
character occupied by the affections. I use the word 
in tlle \videst sense, anù without reference now to the 
good or bad, the \
ise or un\vise, the heaHhyor lliorbid 
exercise of thelu. nut I observe that in the l
Olllan 
character the affections - though far, indeed, fl'Olll 
being absent, for how could they be in a. race \vith 
such high points of hurnan nobleness? - \vere yet 
habitually allowed but little play, and, indeed, in their 
niost typical anù honoured 1nodels of excellence jeal- 
ously repressed-and that in the modern races, on tIlc 
other hand, which stand in their place, character is 
penctrated and perlneated, visibly, notoriously, by a 
developnlent and life of the affections anù the elllU- 
tional part of our nature to \vhich \ve can see nothing 
parallel in ancient thnes. I suppose this contrast is 
on the surface, in the most general and popular COll- 
ceptions of these characters. One observation \vill at 
once bring up into our minds the difference I speak 
of. Take sonle of our comlnon forms of blal11e and 
ùepreciation. We frequently attribute to our 
Fl'ench 
neighbours, and still l110re to Italians, a softness of 
nature, a proneness to indulge in an excessive, and 
\vhat seems to us unreal, opening and pouring forth of 
the heart, a love of endearing and tender \vords, an 
exaggerated and uncontrolled exhibition of feeling, 
\vhich to us secniS llla\vki8h and UIlllHtnly, if not in- 
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sincere; we think \ve trace it in their habits, in their 
intercourse, in their modes of address, in their letters, 
in their devotions; we call it sentimental, or effeminate; 
\ve laugh at it as childish, or we condemn and turn 
away from it as unhealthy. But who would dream of 
coupling the word" sentÏ1nental" \vith anything Roman? 
"\Yho, for instance, though we have a plaintive Tibullus 
and a querulous Ovid, could imagine a Roman Rous- 
scau? That \vell-kno\vn idea which we call" senti- 
ment" did not exist for them any more than that 
which we call "charity." They nlight be pompous; 
they 111ight profess, as men do now, feelings in excess 
and in advance of what they really had; they could, 
for they \vere men, be deeply moved; they could be 
passionate, they could be affectionate, they could be 
tender. I do not forget their love poems, gay, playful, 
or rnelancholy; I do not forget their epitaphs on their 
dead, the nlost deeply touching of all epitaphs for the 
longing and profound despair \vith \vhich they bid 
their eternal farewell; I do not forget the dOlnestic 
virtues of li1any ltolnan households, the majestic 
chastity of their matrons, all that is involved of lov<! 
and trust and reverence in their favourite and un- 
translatable word pictas; the frequent attachnlent even 
of the slave, the frequent kindness of the nlaster. It 
,vas not that there were not affections in so great a 
people. But af1ections with thenl were looked on 
\vith Inistrust anù luisgiving; it was the proper thing 
to repress, to diso\Vll theIn; they forced thpir \vay, 
o 
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like SOlne irresistible current, through a hard stern 
crust, too often in the shape of passion, and \vere not 
\velcomed and honoured when they canle. Bet\yeen 
Roman gravity and Ronlan dignity on the one hand, 
and Rornan coarseness and brutality, Ronlan pride, 
Ronlan vice, on the other hand, there \vas no 1'00111 for 
. 
the danger and \veakness of sentinlentalislll-for it is 
a danger \vhich implies that men have found out the 
depth, the manifoldness, the deep delight of the affec- 
tions, and that an atlnosphere has been created ill 
\vhich they have thriven and grown into their in- 
l1lunerable fornls. The one affection which the true 
ROlnan thought noble and safe and \vorthy, the one 
affection \vhich he could trust unsuspected and un- 
checked, \vas the love of his country,-his OÙ:::;tillate, 
neycr - flagging passion for the greatness and pn blic 
good of ROlne. 
I have spoken of the nnfavoural,le side of this 
increased developluent of the e11l0tional part of the 
character in the Southern nations, because I \vished 
to insist strongly un the fact itself of the change. ] 
nt 
though this ready overflo\v of the affections can he 
1110rbid and lllay be \veak, \ve should be not only un- 
just, but stupid and ignorant, to overlook the truth, 
that in itself it is also at the bOttOlll of \vhat is charac- 
teristically ùeautiful and most attractive in the people 
of the South. If you haye ever lllet with anything ill 
(' haracter, Freueh or ] talian, ,,-hich specially channcd 
you, either in literaturc or in real lift', I [un sure that 
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you ,vould find the root and the secret of it in the 
fulness and the play of the affections; in their unfold- 
ing and in their ready disclosure; in the ,yay in ,vhich 
they have blossolned into fio\vers of strange richness 
and varied beauty; in the inexpressible charnl and 
grace and delicacy and freedonl \vhich they have in- 
fused into ,vord and act and demean our, into a man's 
relations with his falnily, his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, into his friendships, and if he has been a 
religious man, into his religious life. In good and 
bad literature, in the books and in the nlanners \vhich 
have half ruined France, and in those which are still 
her redetnption and hope, still you find, in one way or 
another, the don1Ínant and anÍlnating element in SOlne 
strong force and exhibition of the affections. You 
\vill see it in such letters as those of 11adame de 
SévigllÓ. You may see it in the pictures of a social 
life almost at one tÍlue peculiar to France-a life so 
full of the great \vorld and refined culture, and thp 
gaiety and ,vhirl of high and brilliant circles in a great 
capital, yet ,vithal so charnlÍugly and unaffectedly 
sÜnple, unselfish, and 'varIn, so really serious at 
bottoln, it lllay be, so profoundly self-devoted: such 
a book as one that has lately been lying on our 
tables, l\Iadalne .L'tugustus Craven's Récit cl'1lne Sæ'll1', 
a sister's story of the nlost ordinary, and yet of the 
deepest fanÜly union, fanlily joys, fanlÌly attacllluents, 
fallÚly sorro"'
s and partillgs,-a story of people living 
their usual life in the great ,vorld, yet as natural and 
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tender and unambitious as if the great world did not 
exist for them. You Inay see the saIne thing in their 
records of professedly devotional lives,-in \v hat we 
read, for instance, about the great men anù \VOnlen of 
l)ort-royal, about Fénélon, about St. Francis de Sales, 
or, to come later. do\vn, about Lacordaire, or Eugénic 
de Guórin, or J\fontalembert. In French eloquence, 
very noble when it is real-in French bombast, in- 
imitable, unapproachable in the exquisiteness of its 
absurdity and nonsense; - whet?er it is what is 
beautiful or conteInptible, \vhcther it subdues and 
fascinates, or provokes, or amuses you, the mark 
and sign is there of a nature in \v hich the affections 
claim anù are allo\ved, in their real or their counterfeit 
forms, ample range and full scope; where they are ever 
close to the surface, as well as working in the depths; 
\vhere they suffuse all life, and spontaneously and irrc- 
sistiLly colour thought and speech; \vhere they play 
about the \vhole character in aU its movements, like 
the lightning about the clouds of the summer evcning. 
And so with the Italians. The great place \vhich 
the affections have taken in their national character, 
and the ways in \v hich the affections unfold and reveal 
thenlselves, are distinctive and monlentous. 1\lo1"e 
than genius by itself, nlore than the sagacity and 
teulperate good sense \vhich Italians claÏ1n, or than 
the craft \vith \vhich others have credited theIn, thiR 
po\ver of the affections has detern1Ïncc1 the place of 
I taly in nlodern civilisatioll. The weakllcss of which 
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her literature and manners have Inost to be ashalned, 
and the loftiness nnd strength of ,vhich she may be 
proud, both COlne fronl the ruling and prominent 
influence of the affections, and the indulgence, wise or 
unwise, of their clainls. :From it has conle the inde- 
scribable irnbecility of the Italian poetasters. Fronl it 
has conle the fire, the depth, the nobleness of the 
J talian poets; and not of them only, but of writers 
who, with lnuch that is evil, have much that is both 
Inanly and 
ouching-the Italian novelists, the Italian 
satirists. It has given their spell not only to the 
sonnets of 1\1ichel Angelo, but to the story of l\1an- 
zoni, and to the epigrams, so fierce and bitter, but so 
profoundly pathetic, of Leopardi and Giusti. And you 
Illust not think that this is a thing of conlparatively 
lllodern tÜnes. This spectacle of the affections burst- 
ing in their ne'v vigour from the bands or the dead- 
lless of the old world soon meets us in the nliddle 
ages. Take, for instance, - an extreme instance, if 
you \vill, - one of the favourite Italian saints, St. 
:Francis; one ,vho both reflected and also evoked ,vhat 
was in the heart of the peoplc; one who to us is apt to 
seCln sinlply an extravagant enthusiast, but was once 
a lnarvellous po,ver in the ,vorld, and who is beginning 
once nlore to interest our o\vn very different age,- 
witness 1\11's. Oliphant's life of hÜn in the Sunday 
Libra'ry. III hÜn you may see the difference between 
the old and the ne,v Italians. An old Roman 111iO'ht 
o 
have turnccl stoic or cynic: an old I
olnan might have 
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chosen to Le poor, have felt the vanity of the \vorhl, 
have despised and resigned it. But \vhen St. :Francis 
resol yes to be poor he does not stop there. II is pur- 
pose blosSOlllS out in to the most \vonderful develop- 
lilent of the affections, of all that is loving, of all that 
is sympathetic, of all that is cheerful and \Varin anù 
glad anù gracious. roverty he speaks of as his dear 
and glorious Bride, and the marriage of Francis and 
Poverty beconles one of the great thenles of song and 
art; there lllUSt be sOlnething along with his tre- 
Inendous self-sacrifice which shall invest it \vith the 
charIn of the affections. Stern against privation and 
pain and the face of death as the sternest of I{olnans, 
his sternness passed on into a bounùless energy of 
loving, a fuilless of joy and delight, \vhich nlost of us 
feel 11lore hard to understand than his sternness. "lIe 
\vas a man," says 1\1rs. Oliphant, "overflowing with 
sYlnpathy for man and beast-for God's creatures- 
\vherever he encountered them. Not only was every 
man his brother, but every animal-the sheep in the 
fields, the birds in the branches, the brother ass on 
\vhich he rode, the sister bees \vho took refuge in his 
protection. He ,vas the friend of everything that 
suffered and rejoiced. . . . .Llnd by this divine right 
of nature everything trusted in hÎlu. . . . .For he 
loved everything that had life. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great anù small ; 
For the ùcar God who lo\'cth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
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" Such was tho unconscious creed of the prophet of 
Assisi;" which Inade hinl salute the birds as his 
sisters in praising God, and the defenceless leveret 
as his brother; which inspired the legends of llis 
tmlling fierce "Brother VV olf " in the streets of 
Gubbio; \vhich dictated his "Canticle of the Crea- 
tures," praising God for all things He had made 
to give men help and joy - our brother the sun, 
onr sisters the moon and the lovely stars, our 
(( hlunùle and precious" sister water, our brother 
fire, "bright and pleasant and very mighty;" prais- 
ing his Lord for those who pardon one another for 
lIis Son's sake, and stilling \vith the spell of his song 
the rage of civil discord; praising his Lord, as the end 
drew near, "for our sister the death of the body, from 
\yhich nu nlan escapeth." This is \vhat you see in one 
who in that age, among those people, had access, un- 
abasheù and honoured, to the seats of po\ver; \vho 
cast a charlll over Italian democracies; who \voke up 
a response in the hearts at once of labourers and 
scholars. He is a man \vho in ancient Rome is incon- 
ceivable at once in his \veakness and his strength. 
This is what I mean by the changed place of the 
affections in the llC\V cOlnpared with the old Italians. 
2. I will notice another point of difference bet\veen 
the ancient and Dlodern nations of the south of 
Europe. It can hardly be said that the ROlllans 
were, in any eluinent sense, an Ì1llaginative people. 
1 know that I am speaking of the cOllntl'Ylllen of 
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Lucretius and Catullus, of \Tirgil and Horace. And 
of course there \vas in1agillation in the grand ideas of 
rule and empire \vhich filled the 110Inan mind. But 
they had not that great gift of \vhich art is born; the 
eye to discern the veiled beauty of \vhich the \vorld is 
full, in form, in numbers, in sounds, in proportion, in 
Inunan expression, in human character, the sympathy 
\vhich can unveil and embody that beauty in shapes 
\vhich are absolutely ne\v creations, things lle\V in 
history and in \vhat exists. They had not that \von- 
derful native Ï1npulse anù po\ver 'which called into 
being the Honleric poenls, the stage of Athens, the 
archi tecture of the Parthenon, the sculpture of l>hidias 
and Praxiteles, the painting of l)olygnotus, the lyric 
poetry of Simonides and Pindar. I hope you ,,,,ill not 
suppose that I ain insensible to the nlanifold beauty 
or Inagnificence of \vhat I
onlan art produced in litera- 
ture, in building, in bust and statue, in graceful and 
fanciful ornanlellt. But in the general history of art, 
Ronlan art seeins to occupy much the srune place as 
the age of Dryden and Pope occupies in the history of 
our o,vn literature. Dryden and Pope are illustrious 
nanles; but English poetry \vould be sonlething very 
different froin \vhat it is if they \vere its only or its 
chief representatives. They n1Ïght earn us the credit 
of fire, and taste, and exquisite aud delicate finish of 
\vorJnnanship; nay, of a cautious boldness of genius, 
and chastencd. venturesomeness of invention; they 
,vaulù not cutitle our litcrature to the praise of llna- 
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ginativclless and originality. For that we nlusL look 
tu Chaucer and Shakespeare and J\filton, and to llaUles 
\vhich are yet recent and fresh among us; and I can 
hardly count the beautiful poetry of Rome to be of 
this order, or to disclose the saIne kind of gifts. The 
greatest of l
olnan poets, in the grandest of his bursts 
of eloqucnce, confessed the imaginative inferiority of 
his people, and bade them remelllber that their arts, 
their calling, their compensation, were to crush the 
Inighty, to establish peace, and give law to the \vorld. 1 
I need not ren1illd you ho\v different in genius and 
faculty \vere the later nations of the south of Europe. 
Degenerate as their Roman ancestors \vould have 
accounted theln for having lost the secret of conquest 
and enlpire, they \von and long held a suprenuwy, in 
SOlne points hardly yet contested, in the arts, in \vhich 
inlagination, bold, po\verful, and delicate, invents and 
creates and shapes. In the noblest poetry, in paint- 
ing, in sculpture, In lllusic, Italians led the way and 
set the standard; in SOlne provinces of art they have 
been rivalled; in some, in thne, surpassed; in SOlne 
they are still unapproached. But withuut laying 
stress on their Inasterpieces, the point is that in 


1 Excudent alii spirantia moIlius ær'1 ; 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmorc vultus j 
Oralmllt causas melius, cæliquc meatus 
Dcscribcnt radio, et surgentia siùera dicent; 
Tu regere imperio popnlos, Romanc, memento: 
Hæ tiLi crunt artcs; pacisfluc imponerc morem, 
Parcere subjcctis, et dcbclIarc supcrbos. 
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the descendants of the subjects of the Elnpire, so 
hard and prosaic and businesslike, the \vhole temper 
and tendency of these races is altered. A ne\v and 
l
llsuspected spring in their nature has been touched, 
and a current gushes. forth, no n10re to fail, of new 
aspirations and i
leas, nc\v feelings to be expressed, 
llC\V thoughts to be embodied. Il11aginative faculty, 
in endlessly varying degrees of force and purity, be- 
con1es one of the pron1Ïnent and pernlallent character- 
istics of the race. Cro\vds of unkno\vn poets and 
painters all over Italy have yielded to the Ünpulse, 
and attelllpted to realisc the ideal Leauty that haunted 
them; and the masterpieces \v hich are the fio\ver and 
cro,vn of all art are but the picked and choice ex- 
alnples out of a crop of like efforts-a crop \vith 
nUlllberless failures, rnore or less signal, but \vhich 
do nothing to discourage the passionate ,vish to 
elllploy the po,vers of the llnagination. The place of 
one of the least imaginative alllong the great races of 
history is taken by one of the n10st ÍInaginative- 
one Illost strongly and specially luarked by Ílnagi- 
native gifts, and nlost delighting in the use of thenl. 
'Vhence has come this change over the character 
of these nations? 'Yhence, in these races sprung 
from the subjects of the sternest of Enlpires and 
moulded under its influence, this reversal of the 
capital and leaùing 11larks, by \vhich they are popularly 
kno\vn and characterised; this developlllent of the 
elnotional part of their nature, this craving after the 
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Leautiful in art? 'Vhencc the incxhaustiLle fertility 
and inventiveness, the unfailing taste anù tact and 
llleasnre, the inexpressible charm of delicacy and con- 
siderate forethought and exuberant sympathy, ,vhich 
are so distinctly }-'rench, and which nlark what is best 
ill :French character and French ,vriting? "Thence 
that Italian splendour of imagination and profound 
insight into those subtle connections by which objects 
uf the out\vard senses stir and charm and ennoLle the 
inward soul? What was the discipline \vhich \vrought 
all this? 'Vho ,vas it, who in the ages of confusion 
which follo\ved the fall of the EUlpire, sowed and 
ripened the seeds \vhich ,vere to blossom into such 
wondrous poetry in the fourteenth century, into such a 
Inatchless burst of art in the fifteenth and sixteenth ? 
'VIlo touched in these Latin races the hidden vein of 
tenderness, the "fount of tears," the delicacies and 
courtesies of nlutual kindness, the riches of art and 
the artist's earnestness? 'Vho did all this, I do not 
say in the fresh natures of the Teutonic invaders, for 
WhOlll the name barbarians is a very inadequate and 
Inisleading ,vord, but in the spoiled and hardened 
chilùren of an exhausted and ruined civilisation? 
Can there be any question as to what produced this 
change? It ,vas the conversion cf these races to the 
faith of Christ. Revolutions of character like this do 
not, of course, COllIe without many influences acting 
together; and in this case the hUlnili
tions and long 
atllictiol1 of the Northern invasions produced their 
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deep effects. }Iearts \yere broken and pride \Va8 
t
uncd, and in their Inisery l11en took new account of 
\vhat they needed one fronl another. But the causc 
of causcs, which nlade other causes fruitful, \vas thc 
presence, in the hour of their distress, of the Christian 
Church, \vith its JJlessage, its teaching, and its discip- 
line. The Gospel \vas-in a ,vay in ,vhich no religion, 
nothing \vhich spoke of the unseen and the eternal, 
ever had been or could be-a religion of the affections, 
a religion of sYlnpathy. By ,vhat it said, by the ,yay 
in ,vhich it said it, Christianity opened absolutely a 
Hew sphere, ne,v possibilities, a ne\v \vorld, to hun1an 
affections. This is ,vhat ,ve see in the conversions, 
often so sudden, al wars so fervell t, in the N C\v 
Testan1ent, and in the early ages. Three great 
revelations ,vere lllade by the Gospel, ,vhich scized on 
11l11l1an nature, and penetrated and captivated that 
part of it by ,vhich IHcn thought and felt, their 
capacities for love and hopc, for grief and joy. There 
,vas a ne,v idea and sense of sin; therc \vas the 
hnn1iliation, the companionship ,vith us in Ollr 1110rtal 
life, of the Son of God, the Cross and the Sacrifice, of 
Him 'v ho ,vas also the :\fost Highest; there ,vas the 
ne,v brotherhood of 111en \vith n1cn in the fan1Ïly and 
Church of Christ and God. To the proud, the 
reservcd, the stern, the frivolous, the selfish, ,vho Inct 
thc reflection of their o,vn very sclve
 in all society 
around thenl, there ,vas disclosed a ne,v thing in the 
hUlluLn heart aud a nc,v thing in the relations of Inen 
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to God and to one another. There woke up a hitherto 
unknown consciousness of the profound 11lystery 1Ûf 
sin - certain, strange, terrible; and \vith it ne\v 
searchings of heart, ne'v agonies of conscience, a ne\v 
train of the deepest feelings, the nlingled pains and 
joys of penitence, the liberty of forgiveness, the 
princely spirit of sincerity, the ineffable peace of God. 
And with it came that unimaginable unveiling of the 
love of God, ,vhich over,vhelnls the Ílnagination which 
once takes it in, alike ,vhether the n1Ìnd accepts or 
rejects it; ,vhich grave unbelief recoils from, as "that 
strange story of a crucified God"; which the New 
Testaulen t expresses in its record of those ever-amazing 
words, " God so loved the ,vorld that He gave His only 
begotten S011, to the end that all that believe in HÍ1n 
should not perish, but have everlasting life,"-the 
appearance in the \vorld of time of the everlasting 
VV ord, of Christ the Sacrifice, Christ the Healer, 
Christ the Judge, Christ the Consoler of 1\Iankind and 
their Eternal Portion. And then it nlade men feel 
that, bound together in that august and never-endiug 
brotherhood \vith the Holy One and the Elessed, they 
had ties and bonds one to another \vhieh transfornled 
all their duties into services of tenderness and love. 
Once caught sight of, once elnbodied in the words of a 
spokeslnan and interpreter of IUllnanity like St. raul, 
these revelations could never III ore be forgotten. 
These things ,vere really believed; they were ever 
present to thought and Ünagiuation, revolutionising 
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life, giving birth to love strol1ger than death, luaking 
d8ath beautiful and joyful. The great deeps of lnan's 
nature were broken up-one deep of the heart called 
to another, while the waves and stornlS of that great 
time of judgnlent ,vere passing over the world. 
Here ,vas the key \vhich unlocked men's tenderness; 
. 
here, while they learned a ne,v enthnsiasl11, they 
learned \v hat they had never kno\vn of themscl Yes, the 
secret of ne\v affections. And in the daily and yearly 
progress of the struggling Church, these affections 
,vere fed and nlouldecl, and deeply sunk into character. 
The Latin races learned this secret, in the cOllununity 
of conviction and hope, in the cOlnnlunity of 
suffering, bet\veen the high - born and the slave,- 
they learned it \VhCll they nlet together at the place of 
executioll, in the blood-stained amphitheatre, in the 
cl'o\vded prison-house, made nUlsical \vith the "s\veet 
solclnnities of gratitude and praise," \vith the loving 
and high-hearted fare\vells of resignation and patience; 
they learned it in the Cataconlùs, at the graves of the 
lnartyrs, in the Eucharistic Feast, in the sign of the 
1
cdee111er'S Cross, in the kiss of peace; they learned it 
in that service of perpetual prayer, in \vhich early 
Latin devotion gradually found its expression and 
enlbodied its faith,-in those nlarvellous cOlnùinations 
of InajeRty and tenderness, so rugged yet so piercing 
and so pathetic, the Latin hymns; in those unequalled 
expressions, in the severest and ùriefest \vords, of the 
deepest needs uf the :-;nnl, and of all the ties \vhich ùind 
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Inen to God and to one another, the Latin Collects; in 
the ever-repeated Psalter, in the ltIisere1'e and De ])'}'o- 
fundis, in the Canticles of lllorning and evening and the 
hour of l"est and uf death, in the JI(I!fnijìcat and Nunc 
flinzittis, in the" new song" of the a\vful Te Dcum- 


Deep as the grave, high as the Eternal Throne. 


They learned it in that ne\v social interest, that 
reverence and cOlnpasslon anù care for the poor, 
\vhich, beginning in the elder Scriptures, in the 
intercessions of the Psahns for the poor and needy, and 
in the Prophetic championship of their cause against 
pride and might, had become, since the Sermon on the 
l\Iount, the characteristic of Christ's religion. They 
learned it in that ne\v comInanchnent of the Divine 
Founder of the Church, the great all - elllbracing 
Christian ,vord, charity. These are things \vhich, 
sinking deep into Inen's hearts, alter, perhaps \vithout 
their kllO\ving it, the staple of their character. Here 
it is that \ve see, unless I anI greatly luistaken, the 
account of one great change in the population of 
the South in lllodcrn and ancient times; of the 
contrast caused by the place ,vhich the affections 
occupy, compared with the sternness and hardness 
alike of \vhat \vas heroic anù \vhat was connnollplace 
in ancient Italian character. lnutgine a TIoIllan of the 
old Rtalnp Iuaking the sign of the cross. He n1Ìght 
perhaps do it superstition sly, as consuls llÜght go to 
Ree the sacred chickens feed, or augurs nlÎght slnile at 
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one another; but Ï1nngine hinl doing it, as Dante, or 
Savonarola, or Pascal lllight do it, to ren1Ïlld hÎlnself 
of a Divine Friend, "\Vho had loved hinl and gn'en 
JIÜnself for him." 
Anel the saIne account, it seenlS to Ine, is to be 
gi ven of the other great change in Southern character; 
.. 
the developnlcnt of imaginative originality and of 
creative genius in all branches of art ill later tÏ1nes. 
It ,vas that the preaching and belief of the Gospel 
opened to these races a new world, such as they haù 
never dreamed of, not only of truth and goodness, but 
of Divine beauty. TIugged and unlovely, indeed, ,vas 
all that the outward aspect of religion at first pre- 
sented to the ,vorld: it ,vas, as was so eloquently said 1 
sonle tÎ1ne ago in this place, the contrast presented by 
the dim and dreary Catacombs underground to the 
pure and brilliant Italian sky and the nlonunlents of 
l
oman ,vealth and Inagnificence above. But in that 
poor and 111ean society, ,vhich cared so little for the 
things of sense and sight, there ,vere nourished and 
grow'ing up-for, indeed, it \vas the Church of the God 
of all glory and all beauty, the chosen hon1e of the 
Eternal Creating Spirit-thoughts of a perfect Leauty 
above this \vorlJ; of a light and a glory \vhich the sun 
could never see: of types, in character and in fOrIn, uf 
grace, of S\Veetlless, of nobleness, of tenderness, of per- 
fection, ,vhich coulù find no h0111e in tÎ1ue-\vhich 
,vere of the eternal and tho unseen on which 11111nan 


1 By Professor Ligh tfoot. 
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life bordered, an(-1' \vhich ,vas to it, indeed, "no foreign 
land." There these llolnans unlearned their old hard- 
ncss and gained a ne\v language and ne,v faculties. 
lIardly, and with difìiculty, and ,vith scanty success, 
did they at first str
 to express ,vha.t glowed 'with 
such Inagnificence to their in,vard eye, and kindled 
their souls \vithin thern. Their efforts ,vere rude- 
rude in art, often hardly less rude in language. nut 
that Divine and manifold idea before theIn, they knc\v 
that it was a reality; it should not escape thenl, 
though it still baffled them ;-they would not let it go. 
And so, step by step, age after age, as it continued to 
haunt their Ininds, it gradually gre\v into greater 
distinctness and expression. Fronl the rough attenlpts 
in the Catacombs or the later nlosaics, in all their 
roughness so instinct ,vith the majesty and tenderness 
and severe s\veetness of the thoughts \vhich inspired 
theul-from the emblems and types and figures, the 
trees and the rivers of Paradise, the dove of peace, tho 
palms of triumph, the Good Shepherd, the hart no 
longer "desiring," but at last tasting "the water- 
brooks," from the faint and hesitating adulllbrations 
of the most awful of human countenances-frolll all 
these feeble but earnest attempts to body forth \vhat 
the soul \vas full of, Christian art passed, \vith per- 
sistent undisnlayecl advance, through the struggles of 
the middle ages to the inexpressible delicacy aud 
beauty of Giotto and Fra ..A.ngelico, to the Last Supper 
of Lionardo, to the highest that the hUlllan nÜnd ever 
p 
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Îlnagilleù of tenùerness and unearthly 11lajesty, ill the 
:\Iother aud the Divine Sou of the l\Iaùunna di San 
Sisto. And the sruue \vith poetry. The poetry of 
\vhich the Christian theology \vas full frou1 the first 
\vrought itself in very varying 11leaSnres, but ,vith pro- 
found anù durable effort, into the ne\v n1Ïnd and soul 
. 
of reviving Europe, till it gathered itself up froln an 
infinite variety of sources, history and legend anù 
scholastic argulllent and sacred hYUlll, to burst furth 
in one luighty volume, in that unique creation of the 
regenerated imagination of the Sonth,-the eventful 
poen1 \vhich luade the Italians one, \vhatever nlÏght 
beCOllle of Italy,-the sacred song which set forth the 
wonùerful fortunes of the soul of Ulan, under God's 
governu1cnt and judgment, its loss, its discipline, its 
everlasting glory-the Divina Con'/;?ncdict uf Dante. 
I \vill illustrate these changes by t\VO cOlllparisolls. 
First, as to the ùeveloplucnt of the iInaginative faculty. 
COlnpare, and I confine the cOlnparison to this single 
puint-colllpare, as to the boldness, and originality, 
and atIluence of the creative ilnaginatioll-the 
EneÙl 
of Virgil and tho Divina (}oin1J'/;cdic!J of Dante, \vhose 
chief glory it ,vas to he Virgil's scholar. The Dirvinn 
C0l1l1ncdia Inay, indeed, be taken as the llleasure and 
proof of tho change \vhich had come over Southern 
thought aud character since the fall uf the EU11'11'e. 
There can be no question ho\v COlllplctcly it rellccted 
tho national lllÍlld, hü\v deeply the national lllilld 
l'et\pouded tu it. Springing full forined and cOlnplete 
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frulll its creatur's soul, \vithout IHodel or prccedent, it 
was at once hailed throughout the l)eninsula, and 
ackuo\v ledged to bc as great as after agcs have thought 
it; it rose at once into its glory. Learned and un- 
learncd, princes and citizens, recognised in it the salnc 

urpa
::3ing n1arvel that \ve in our day behold in SOlllC 
grcat SCiClltifìc triuIlll'h; books and cOlllluentaries \vcre 
writtcn about it; chairs ,vere founded in Italian Uni- 
versities to lecture upon it. In the Divinc/; G01Jl1ncdia 
Dante professes to have a teacher, an unapproachable 
examlJle, a perfect lllaster and guide;- Virgil, thc 
honour and ,vonder of TIoinan literature. l\faster and 
scholar, the 1\:1antuan of the age of Augustus, and the 
.Florentinc citizen of thc age of the Guclfs and Ghihel- 
lines, his devout adll1Ïrer, were, it nced not be said, 
essentially different; but the point of difference 011 
which I no\v lay stress is the place ,vhith the atlec- 
tillns, in their variety and fulness and perpetual play, 
occupy ill the ,yorks of writers so closely l'elated to 
onc another. FroIH the stately grace, the "sul'l'ellie 
elpgance," froln the luartial and scnatorial nlajesty of 
the lluperial poeln, you con1e, in Dante, 011 severity 
indeed, and loftiness of \vord and picture and rhythnl ; 
Lut you find the pocnl pervaded and instinct with 
lllllnan affections of evcry kind; the soul is frce, aud 
every shade of its feelings, its desires, its en10tions, 
filltls its expressive Hote; tll<?Y pass fronl high to lo,v, 
frol11 deep to Lright, through a scale of infinite range 
and changefulncss; you are astonished to find llloods 
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of feeling \vhieh you thought peculiar aud ullolJsel'ved 
in yourself noted by the poet's all-eulùracing sYlnpathy. 
But this is no part of the Latin poet's experiell
e, at 
least of his poetic outfit; such longings, such anxieties, 
such despair, such indignation, such gracious sweetness, 
such fire of holy \vrath, such fire of Divine love, 
familiar to our modern \vorld, to our 1110del'll poetry, 
are strange to Virgil. Nay, in his day, to the greatest 
masters of tho human soul, to the noblest interpreters 
of its ideals, they had not yet been born. I supposc 
that in Virgil the places where we should look for 
exaluples of this bursting out of the varied play of the 
affections, native, profound, real, \vould ùe the account 
of the last fatal night of Troy, the visit to the regions 
and shades of thc dead, the death of Pallas and his 
slayer Turnus, the episode, above aU, of the soldier 
friends, Nisus and the young Euryalus. 'Vho shall 
say that there is any absence of tender and solelnn 
feeling? The Italian poet o\vns, with unstinted and 
never-tiring houlage, that here he learnt the secret and 
the eharnl of poetry. But cOlnpare 011 this one point 
-viz. the presence, the vividness, the naturalness, the 
diversity, the franknf18s, of Inunan affection,-colllparc 
\vith these passages almost any canto taken at randolll 
of the Divina OO1'nmedia, and I think you ",-ould be 
struck \vith the way in \vhich, in cOlllplete contrast 
\vith the ..LEneid, the \vhole texture of the poem is 
penetrated and is alive \vith feeling; \vith all forms of 
grief and pity and alnazeillcllt, \vith all [orll1s of love 
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and adlllÎration and delight and joy. j 11 the story of 
.Francesca, in the agony of the Tower of ]Talnine, ill 
the varied endurance and unfailing hope of the rur- 
gatorio, in the joys and songs of the Paradiso, we get 
ne\v and never-forgotten glinlpses into the abysses 
and the capacities of the soul of lnan. 
In the next place, \vhat I seek to illustrate is the 
difference in the place occupied by the affections in 
11len of the old and the ne\v race, in the same great 
national group, a difference made, as I conceive, by 
Christianity. Let us take, as one term of the conl- 
parison, the great and good Emperor l\larcus Aurelius. 
His goodness is not only known from history, but we 
also have the singular and inestimable advantage of 
possessing " a record of his inward life, his JO
l1'nal, or 
Commentaries, or ltIeditations, or Tho'ughts, for by all 
these nan1es has the work been called." I take this 
description froln an essay on hinl by 1\11'. J\latthe\v 
Arnolù, \vhich gives ,vhat seems to me a beautiful and 
truthful picture of one of the nlost genuine and earnest 
and eleyated souls of the ancient \vorld. I cannot 
express my wonder, nlY admiration, nlY thankfulness, 
every tinle I open his book, and relnen1ber that it \vas 
,vritten by a ROlllan Elnperor in the 111Ïdst of \var and 
business, and relnenlber also \vhat a I
olnan Enlperor, 
the nlaster of the \,,"orld, lllight in those days be, and 
what he often ,vas. \Vhat is so touching is the 
InÍxture of heroic truth and purpose, heroic in its self- 
C0111111alld and self-surrender, ,vith a deep ten(1erness 
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not the less evident because under austere rcstraint. 
" It is by its accent of clnotion," Rays 1\11'. Arnolù, 
" that the morality of 1\1. Aurelius acquircs its special 
character, and reminds one of Christian 111 0 raJity. The 
sentences of Seneca arc stimulating to the intellect; 
the sentences of Epictetus arc fortifying to the 
character; the sentences of 1.Iarcus j\.urelius find their 
\vay to the soul." In his opening pages, \vritten 
apparently in canlp in a \var against the \vild tribes 
of the Danube, he goes over in nlemoryall his friends, 
renlelnbering the several good exalnples he had seen 
in each, the services, great and sIllall, to his moral 
nature he had received fron1 each, and then thank- 
fully refers all to the Divine po\ver and providence 
which had kept his life, thanking the gods, as Ðishop 
Andre\vs thanks God in his devotions, for his goo(l 
parents anù good sister, " for teachers kind, benefactors 
never to be forgotten, intÏ1nates congenial, friends 
sincere . . . for all \vho had advantaged hinl by 
\vritiugs, COllverse, patterns, rebukes, even injuries" 
. . . "for ne;"trly everything good" - thanking theln 
that he \vas kert froin folly and shanle and sin- 
thanking then1 that" thJugh it \vas his mother's fate 
tu die young, it \vas frolll her," he says, "that he 
learned piety and beneficence, and abstinence not unly 
frOlH evil deeds but frolll evil thoughts "-" that she 
h
Hl Spf'ut the last years of her life \vith hiIn;" "that 
\Vhl'Bl'Ver I ,vishe(l to help any 111:111 in his nce(l, I 
,vas never tolLI that l ha<lllut tlH' IHcans to t10 it: . . . 
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that I have a \vife, so obedient, so a Heetionate, aHd 
so sÏIuple; that ] have such good l11asters fur IllY 
children." 
Two centuries later \ve COllIe upon another fa1nous 
book, Latin in feeling, and in this case in language, 
- the record of the history and experience of a soul 
thirsting and striving after the best. After the l\Iedi- 
tations of the Ronlan Eillperor C01ne the cc Confessions" 
of the Christian saint-St. A.ugustine. I t is not to 
Iny purpose to c01npare these t\VO 1'e1narkable books 
except in this one point. In l\Iarcus Aurelius, e1no- 
tion there is, affection, love, gratitude to a Divine 
Po\ver which he kl1o\vS not; but his feelings refrain 
frolH speaking,-they have not found a language. In 
St. A.ugustine's Confessions they have learned to f.\peak, 
-they have learned, \vithout being ashamed of theln- 
selves, \vithout pretence of ull\vorthiness, to pour out 
of their fulness. The chain is taken off the - heart; 
tlu' lips are unloosed. In both books there is a retro- 
spect, earnest, honest, thankful, of the \vriter's provi- 
dential education; in both, the writers speak of \vhat 
they o\ve to their Illother's care and love. Doth (the 
\vords of one are few) are deeply touching. TInt read 
the burst of passionate praise and love to God \vith 
\vhich .A.ugustille's Confessions open-read the account 
of his Illother's anxieties during his \vild Loyhood and 
youth, of his lllother's last days, and of the last C011- 
Yerl::iatiùns hetwpcn Blother and son in "the house 
louking intu the garc1cn at Ostia;" and I think \ve 
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shall say that a ne\v and hitherto unknown fountain 
of tenderness and peace ànd joy had been opened, 
deep, cahn, unfailing, and that \"hat had opened it ,vas 
ulan's ne\v convictions of his relation to a living God 
. of loye, the Lord and object and portion of hearts and 
souls. "Thou llladest us for Thyself," is his cry, 
"and our heart is restless till it repose in Thee." 
IIere is the spring and secret of this new affectjoH, 
this llC\V power of luving :- 
"'Vhat art Thou, 0 my God? \Yhat art Thou, 
I beseech Thee, but the Lord my God? For \vho is 
God, ùesides our Lord,- Who is God, besides our God? 
o Thou Suprenle; ll10st merciful; lnost just; 1110st 
secret, Inost present; Inost beautiful, nlost nlÏghty, 
1l1U::;t illconlprehensible; lIlost constant, and yet ehallg- 
ing all things; iInnlutable, never ne\v and never old, 
and yet rene\ving all things; ever in action, and ever 
quiet; keeping all, yet lleeding nothing; cr
'lting, up- 
holding, filling, protecting, nourishing, and perfecting 
all things. . . . .A.nd \vhat shall I say? 0 Iny God, 
Iny life, Iny joy, Iny holy dear delight! Or \vhat can 
any IHan say, \vhen he speaketh of Thee? And \voe 
to those that speak not of fhee, but are silent in Thy 
praise; for even those \vho speak Inost of Thee niay 
ùo accounted to be but dl.unb. I-Iave ulercy upon 111e, 
o Lord, that J Inay speak unto Thee and praise Thy 


naIne." 
To the light - heartc<l Greeks Christianity had 
turned its fate of scyerity, of [t\vful resolute hope. 
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The final victory of Christ, and, nlcanwhilc, patient 
cndurance in \vaitillg for it-this was its great lesson 
to their race. To the serious, practical, hard -na tureù 
nOlHan, it sho\ved another side-" love, joy, peace"; 
an unknown \vealth of gladness and thankfulness anù 
great rejoicing. It stirred his po\verful but somewhat 
sluggish soul; it revealed to hÜn ne\v faculties, dis- 
closed ne\v depths of affection, \von hÜn to ne\v aspira- 
tions and new noLleness. And this \vas a ne\v al1l1 
real advance and rise in hUll1an nature. This expan- 
sion of the pO'wer of feeling and loving and Ünagining, 
in a \vhole race, was as really a ne\v enlargelnent of 
huulall capacities, a new eUdO\V111cnt and instrulnent 
and grace, as any new and pernlanellt enlargeluent of 
the illtellectual po\vers; as sonle ne\v calculus, or the 
great lllodern conquests in 1nechanical science, or in 
the theory and deyeloplnent of 1nusic. The use that 
111en or generations have lllade of those el
larged 
po\vers, of \vhatcver kind, is another 1natter. Each 
gift has its characteristic perversions; each per- 
version has its certain and terriLle penalty. 'Ve 
all kno,v but too \vell that this change has not cured 
the Southern races of natiollal faults; that the tend- 
encies \vhich it has encouraged have been greatly 
abused. It has not extirpated falsehood, idleness, 
passion, ferocity. That quickened and fervid Ünagina- 
tiol1, so opcn to ÍInpressions and cager to COIllHlullicate 
thenl, has dcllased religion ana corrupted art. nut if 
thi
 cultivation of the aflt:ctiollS alHI RtÜnulus <:riven 
b 
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to the inlngillation have heen cOlllpatilJle \vith much 
cvil,-\vith nluch acquiescence in \Vrollg and absurdity, 
\vith llluch moral stagnation, 11luch inertness of con- 
science, llluch looseness of principle, - it lllust be 
added, \vith sonle of the darkest crÏInes and foulest 
corruptions in history,-yet, on the other hand, it has 
been, in the Southern nations, the secret of their 
excellence, and their best influences. This ne\v 
exaIllple and standard of s\veetness, of courtesy, of 
affectionateness, of generosity, of ready sYlupathy, of 
delight in the \varIn outpouring of the heart, of grace, 
of bright and of pathetic thought, of enthusiasIn for 
high and noble beauty-\vhat \vould the \vorld have 
been \vithout it? Of some of the nlost captivating, 
Bl0st ennobling instances \vhich history and society 
have to sho\v, of \vhat is greatest, purest, best in our 
nature, this has been the condition and the secret. 
And for this great gift and prerogative, that they have 
produced not only great 111e11 like those of the chIcI' 
race, captains, rulers, conquerors, - not ouly lllen 
greater than they, lords in the reahll of intelligence, 
its discoverers and its luasters,-but Inen high in that 
killgdoul of the Spirit and of goodness \vhich is as 
111uch above the order of intellect as intellect is above 
Butte.rial things,-for this the younger races of the 

onth arc Ïllllehted to Christianity. 
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CHRISTIANITY AKD THE TEUTONIC RACES 


AT the tÎInc \vhen the TIon1an Elnpire \vas the greatest 
po\ver in the \vorld, and seetHed the firlllcst, a race 
,vas appcaring on the scene \vhich excited a languid 
fceling of uneasiness an10ng TIo1l1an statesnlcn, and an 
artificial interest among Ron1an 1110ralists. The states- 
l11al1 thought that this race nlight be troulJlesolne as a 
nC1ghLour, if it \vas not brought undcr the I
onlan 
rule of conqucst. Thr J110ralists fron1 their hrights of 
ci\ ilisation looked \vith curiosity on ne\v exalllpies of 
fresh and vigorous nature, anù partly in disgust, partly 
in quest of unused subjects for rhetorical declalnation, 
sa\v in then1, in the same spirit as Rousseau in Inter 
tÏInes, a contrast bet\veen their savage virtues and 
TIOlllrtll drgrneracy. There ,"vas enough in their love 
of enterprise and love of fighting to lllake their \vild 
and dreary country a good exercise - ground for the 
practice of serious \var by the Legions; and gradually 
a line ('If lllilitary cantonn1ents along the frontier of 
t1w I:h1118 a1\t1 the 1 htnuhe bITCW' into illll'ortallt l'fO- 
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vincial t()\VllS, the a<lyanced guard of H(nnall order 
against the darkness and anarchy of the \vilùcrness 
outside. "Then the Ilunlan chiefs \vere incapable or 
careless, the ùaring of the barbarians, their numùers, 
and their physical strength lllade their hostility for- 
Inidable; the Legion
 of ,r arus perished in the defiles 
of the Oernlan forests, by a disaster like the defeat of 
TIraddock in Alnerica, or the catastrophe of Afghani- 
stan; and Itolnan Elnperors \vere proud to add to 
their titles one derived from successes, or at least 
campaigns, against such fierce enemies. The TIolnans 
-"vhy, we hardly know-chose to call them, as they 
called the Greeks, by a nalne "vhich \vas Hot their 
o\vn; to the llomans they were Gernlans; to thel11- 
selves they were Diutisc, Thiudisco, Teutsch, Deut- 
scher, Latinised into Teutons. 'Vhat they "vere ill 
thelnselves, in their ,vays and thoughts, the ROlnans 
in general cared as much as "ve in general care about 
the black tribes of the interior of .Africa or the Tartar 
nOlnaùs 'of Central Asia,-lnust \ve not ahnost adù, 
about the vast and varied populations of our o\vn 
India? 'Vhat struck the I
olnans most \vas that alter- 
nation of savage energy and savage indolence and 
lethargy, \vhich is like the successive ferocity allct 
torpor of the vulture and the tiger. 'Vhat also partly 
ÏInpressecl thmn \vas the austerity and purity of their 
lllanners, the honour paid to their \VOlnen, the alnount 
of labour allotted or entrusted to thmn. But, after 
aU, they \V0rC barbarians, not yery interpsting except 
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to philosophers, not very Inellacing except to the 
Ï1nagination of alarn1ists; needing to be kcpt ill ordcr, 
of cour
e, as all \vild forces do, but not beyond the 
strength, the Dlajesty, and the arts of the Ernpire to 
control and daunt. Tacitus describes the extermi- 
nation of a large tribe by the jealousy and conlbinatiou 
of its neighbours; he speaks of it \vith satisfaction 
as the riddance of an inconvenience, and expresses an 
opinion that if ever the fortunes of the Empire should 
need it, the discord of its barbarian neighbours might 
be called into play. But not. even he seriously appre- 
hended that the fortunes of the Enlpire \vould fail 
before the barbarian hordes. There ,vas one apparently 
widespread confederacy among the tribes, ,vhich for a 
time disquieted J\farcus Aurelius; but the stornl 
passed-and this "forlnidable league, the only one 
that al)pcars in the two first centuries .of the Inlpel'ial 
history, ,vas entirely dissipated, \vithout leaving any 
traces behind in Gernlany ." No one then dreamed 
that they beheld in that race the destroyers and sup- 
planters of the ancient civilisation. Still less did any 
one then dreanl that in the forests and nlorasses of 
that vast region-" peopled by the va.riouR tribes of 
one great nation, and comprising the ,vhole of modern 
Germany, Denmark, N or\vay, S,veden, Finland, Livonia, 
l)russia, and the greater part of Poland "-\vere the 
fathers of a nobler and grander world than any that 
history had yet kno\vn; that here ,vas the race ,vhich, 
'under llHtny naines, Franks and Allenlanus, Angles 
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aud Saxons and Jutes, ]
ul'gulldians, Goths, LOlnbards, 
\vas first to overrun, and then revivify exhausted 
nations; that it \vas a race \vhich \vas to assert its 
chief and lorùly place in Europe, to occupy half of a 
new-found \vol'ld, to inherit India, to fill the islands of 
unknown seas; to l{e the craftsrnen, the traders, the 
colonists, the explorers of the \vorld. That it should 
be the parent of English sailors, of Gerlnan soldiers, 
this Inay not be so marvellous. That from it should 
have COine conquerors, heroes, statesnlcn, "IneH of 
blood and iroll,"-nay, great rulers and mighty kiugs 
-the great Charles, Saxon Ottos, }-'ranconian Hellrys, 
Swa1Jian Frederics, N orillan 'YillÜuns, English Elhvards, 
seeillS in accordance with the genius of the country- 
luen of Arrninius, the destroyer of the legions uf 
.11ugustus. TIut it is another thing to think that frolu 
the \vild people described by Tacitus, or in the ninth 
chapter of Gibbon, should have sprung 
hakespeare 
a}Hl Ðacoll, Erasillus and .AlLert DÜrer, T..ei1Jnitz and 
Goethe; that this race should have proùuced an Ellg- 
lish court of justice, English and German workshops 
of thought and art, English and Gernlan houles, 
Ellglish and G ernlan religious feeling, and religious 
earnestness. 
I need not ren1Ïnd you of the history of this 
\volHlel'fnl transition - a transition lastillg through 
cell turies, froin barbarislll to civilisa tiun. The story 
is every\vhcre Inore or less the sallle. First callH' [1 
period of overthro\v, \vastiug, alld destruction. Theu, 
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instead uf the fierce triLes retaining their ùld savage 
auù predatory hahit:.;, they sho\v a singular aptitudc 
for change; they settle in the lanùs which they have 
overrun; they pass rapidly into \vhat, in cOlnparisoll 
\vith their fornler state, is a civil ordcr, \vith laws, 
rights, and the frall1ework of society. Angles anù 
Saxons and Danes in Dritain, N orselnen ùy Sèa, and 
]i'ranks and Burgundians across the I
hine in Gaul, 
comc to ravage anù plunder, and stay to found a 
country; they arrive pirates and destroyers, urgeù 011 
by a kind of frenzy of \var and ruin, a kind of nlad- 
Hess against peaceful life; and \vhen the storIn in 
\vhich they come has passed away, \ve see that in the 
llliùst uf the confusion they have createù the begin- 
nings of ne\v nations; \ve see the foundations dis- 
tinctly laid of England, N ornlandy, and France. .And 
next, when once the barbarian is laid aside, and poli- 
tical cOlnmunity begins, though the early stages Inay 
be of the rudest and most Ï111lJerfect, beset ,vith the 
renutÏlls of old savagery, anù soruetinlcs apparcntly 
overlaid by it, yet the idea of civil society and govern- 
llleut henceforth gro\vs \vith ever-accelerating force, 
\vith ever-increasing influence. It unfolds itself in 
various fo1'1ns and \vith unequal success; but on the 
\vholc the cleveloplnent of it, thuùgh often retarded 
and often fitful and irregular, has never becn 
al'l'e:::;ted sincc the titue \Vhell it began. The tribes 
of the R:UllC stock ,vhich continued to occupy the 
centre of Eurupe had the sanle general history as their 
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foreign brethren. The great events of conquest, the 
con tact of ci vilisation outside, the fornlatioll and 
policy of lle\V kingdolns, all reacted on the hon1e of 
the race; Gerrnany became the established seat of an 
Elnpire \vhich inherited the IUtIne and the clainls of 
nOllle, the cOlllplement and often the rival of the new 
- 
spiritual po\ver \vhich ruled in the ancient 1111perial 
ci ty. 
J\lany causes cOlnbined to produce this result. 
The qualities and endÛ\Vnlents of the race, possibly 
their traditional institutions, certainly their readiness 
to take in lle\V ideas and to adapt thenlselves to great 
changes in life and manners; their quieknes
 in seiz- 
ing, in the l11Ïdst of wreck and decline, the points 
\vhich the ancient order presented for building up a 
ne\v and advancing one; their instinct, \vild and un- 
buned as they \vore, for the ad vantages of la \v; their 
curious po\ver of cOlubining \vhat \vas ROlnan and 
foreign with what \vas tenaciously held to as Teutonic 
anel ancestral; their energy and nlanliness of purpose, 
their unique and unconquerable elasticity of nature, 
\vhich rose again and again out of \vhat seenled fatal 
corruption, as it rose out of defeat and overthro\v;- 
all this explains the great transformation of the invad- 
ing tribes, the marvellous history of nlodern Europe. 
It \vas thus, no doubt, that the -elder civilisations of 
Greece anù Rome had arisen out of elements probably 
once as ,vild and ul1prolnising as those froln ,vhieh our 
younger one has sprung; it ,vas thus that, conling 
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f1'01H the lllountains mHl the \yoods, fron1 the Ch:1Re or 
the pasture-grounds, they learncd, in \vays and stl'pS 
no\v hidden frOIH us- 


To create 
.A household and a father-lam 1, 
A city and a state. 


Rut the fortunes of the elder and the ne\yer civil- 
isations have hitherto been different in fruit and in 
permanence, and a force \vas at \york in moulding the 
latter \yhich \vas absent from the earlier. The Teu- 
tonic race found an unkno\yn and unexpected spiritual 
po\ver before them, such as early Jlellenes and Latins 
had never kno\vn. They found, \v herever they came, 
a strange, organised polity, one and united in a vast 
brotherhood, coextensive ,yith the Elupire, but not of 
it, nor of its ht\vs and institutions; earthly in its out- 
,yard :1spect, but the representative and nlÌllister of a 
perpetual and ever- presen t kingdonl of heaven; un- 
arIlled, defenceless in the n1Ìclst of never-ceasing war, 

ultl yet inspiring reverenee and reeeiving homage, 
and ruling by the ,von 1 of con vietion, of kno\v ledge, 
of persuasion; arresting and startling the ne\v con- 
querors with the message of another \vorlù. In the 
ehallges ,vhieh came over the invading race, this 
undrcfunt-of po,yer, ,vhich they lllet in their career, 
had the deepest and nlost eventful share. l That 


1 In thr new era, the first thing we meet with is the re1igiou<:; 
society; it was the most ad vanct:d, the strongest; "llt
ther in the 
Roman municipality, or at the side of the barharian kings, 01' in the 
(l 
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great society, \vhich had half converted the }
nlpire, 
converted and \von over its conquerors. III their 
political and social developlnent it took the lead in 
conjunction \vith their born leaders. Legislation, 
political and social, the reconstruction of a society in 
chaos, the fusion 
f old things \vith ne\v, the adapta- 
tion of the forms, the laws, the traditions of one tÏ1ne 
to the \vants of another, the snloothing of jars
 the 
reconciling of conflicting interests, and still nlore of 
conflicting and dÏ1uly-grasped ideas, all that laid the 
foundations and so\ved the seeds of civil order in all 
its diyersifieù shapes, as it \vas to Le, - \vas the 
\vork not only of kings, prInces, and elnperors, 
but, out\v:1T(lly as nluch, n10rally much l11ore, of 


graduateù ranks of the conquerors who have become lords of the land, 
everywllCre we observe the presencE' anù the inftucncp of the Church. 
From the fourth to the thirteenth C'entury it is the Church which 
always marches in the front rank of civilisation. I must call your 
attention to a fact which stands at the head of all others, and charac- 
terises the Christian Church in general-a fact which, so to speak, lias 
deciùed its destiny. This fact is the unity of the Church, the unity of 
the Christian society, irrespectively of all diversities of time, of place, 
of power, of language, of origin. 'V onderful phenomenon! It is just 
at the moment when the Roman Empire is breaking up awl tlis- 
al'Pl'aring that the Christian Clmrch gathers itself up and takes its 
(lefinitive form. Political unity perishes, re1igious unity emerges. 
Populations endlessly different in origin, habits, speech, destiny, rush 
upon the scene; all becomes local and partial; every enlargeù iùea, 
every general institutioH, every g1'('at social arrangement is lost sight 
of; and in this momcnt thiH Christian Church proclaims most loudly 
the unity of its teaching, the universality of its law. Ana from the 
bosom of the most frightful .lisonh'l' thc worM has ever seen has 
arisen the largest anù purest itlea, pprhaps, which ever ùrew men 
together,-the idea of a spiritual society.-Guizot, Lee. xii. p. 230. 
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the priests, bishops, allll councils of the Christian 
Ch ul'ch. 
Thes0 results and their efficient causes are in a 
general \yay beyond dispute. But can \ye trace, be- 
sides these political and social changes, any ethical 
c.hanges of correspon(lÏng importance? Such changes, 
of course, there !nust have been, in populations alter- 
ing [1'0111 one state to another, where the interval 
Letween these states is so enornlOUS as that bet\veen 
un{'ivilised and civilised life. Hut it is conceivable, 
though, uf course, not likely, that they n1ight have 
been of little interest to those \vho care about hunlan 
goodness anù the developnlent of the nloral side of 
lUll 11 an nature. China has passed into a rmnarkable 
though iUlperfect f'ivilisation, but \yithout perceptible 
ulond rise. Or the changes 111ay be perceptible only 
in individual instances, and not on that large scale 
,yhich we take ,vhen we speak of national character. 
[)u ,ye see in thl\ Teutonic races changes analogous to 
those \vhieh \ve believe \ye can trace in the (}repk and 
tlw T.atin races since they passed under the discipline 
of Christianity? 
1 think we can. We HUlst ren1elnber that \ye are 
on ground where our generalisations can but approxi- 
lllate to the true state of the case, and that \yhen \ye 
speak of national character ,ve speak of a thing ,yhich, 
though very striking at a distance and in gross, is 
vague and trclllnions ill its outlines, and in detail is 
full of eXl'e}!tiuns (1Bll cunh'a<lictory instances. COlue 
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too near it, and try to hold it too tightly, and it seelns 
to elude our grasp, or, just \vhcn ,ve have seized a 
distinct thought, to escape froin us. "r care 11lade to 
feel by objectors that ,vhat is shared by so lunny 
individual and definite characters, and shared in such 
endlessly varying .vroportions, nlust be looked upon 
l1lore as an ideal than as anything definitely and 
tangibly realised. And, again, \vhen \ve speal
 of 
sonlething COlnillon to the Teutonic race, \ve Blust 
1'en1elnber the differences bet\veen its different great 
hranches,-in Gerlnany, in the Netherlan(ls, in the 
Scandinavian countries, in England and its colonies. 
TIut for all that, there seem to be sonle COlnlllon and 
characteristic features recognisable in all of them, in 
distinction fronl the Latin or Latini
ed races; gifts 
and qualities to be found, of course, in individuals of 
the other races, but not pronlÎnent in a general 
survey; ideals if you like, but ideals \vhich all ,vhu 
are under the ordinary iInpressions of the race \vel- 
come as expressing \v ha t they think the highest and 
presuppose as their standard. There 111Ust be SOlne 
reality attaching to such ideals, or they ,vould never 
have become ideals to \vhich Inen delight to look. 
}i'ully achnitting all the reserves and abatements 
necessary, we can speak of general points of char- 
acter in the Teutonic race and try to trace their 
fonnation. 
Then- is a great and Í1nportant difference in the 
cOJlllitions uuder \vhich Christianity C:ll11C to the (lif- 
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Jerl'ut populations uf the old wUl'l(l. Tu Ureeks 
llHl 
tu Latins it canle as to people w hu had long IJecll 
HUller a civilisation of a high order, whose halJits and 
illcas ,vere funneù l,y it, and who had gonc further in 
all that it can do fur Incn than had ever Lecn kllo,vn 
in the \vodd Leforo. To the Teutunic races, on the 
contrary, it c
nne ,,,hen they had still to lea.rn ahuost 
the fìrst elelnellts of ci vili::;ed life; aud it \\'a
 along 
with ChriHtiall teaching that they learned theill. It 
took thenl fresh 1'1'0111 LarLarisIll, aud wa
 the f(lllntaill 
and the Inaker of thcir civilisatioll. There \vas yet 
aIlother differencc. Christianity gaincd its hold OIl 
the Greeks and l
olnans in thc tÌ1nc of their dcep- 
disasters, ill the overthro,v and Lreaking up of society, 
alllÏd the suffering and anguish of hupeless defeat. 
It calllC to theu1 as conquercd, subjugated, dO\Vll- 
troùden races, in the lowest ebb of their furtuncs. 
It caIne to the Tcutonic races as to conquerors, 
Hushed with success, in the 1110unting flood uf their 
ncw destiny. In UIlC caSe it had to do \vith !lIen 
cast du,vn froIll their high estate, stricken and reel- 
ing under the unexaullJled judgnlOl1ts of God; it 
associated itself ,vith their SOlTO\VS; it t1,\yoke and 
deepcncd in thelll the consciousness of the aCCUlllU- 
lated and frightful guilt of ag3s; it unlocked and 
subdued thcir hearts by its inexhaustible synlpathy 
and 3.\vful seriousness; it rallied and knit thenl oncc 
1110re togethcr in their helþle::;sness intu an unearthly 
anll eternal citizen,;hip; it \vas their Olle and great 
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consoleI' ill Lhe lllÏsel'ies of the \vorld. In the Chris- 
tian literaturû of the falling EU1}Jire in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, in such books as St. Augustinc's Cit!} 
of Gud, or Salviall's book on the Govcrnrncnt of God, 
\ve may see, in its nascent state, the influence of 
Christianity on the shattered and afllicted race \vhich 
.. 
had once been the lords of the \vorld. But \vith the 
lle\V nations \vhich had arisen to be their lnasters the 
business of Christianity and the Church \Va
 not so 
11luch to conlfort as to tallie. They had not yet the 
deep sins of civilisation to ans\ver for. The pains and 
sorro\vs of all hlunan existence had not to then1 beel} 
rendered lllore acute by the habits, the kno\vledge, the 
intense feeling of refined and developed life. They 
suffered, of course, like all men, and they sinned like 
all men. nut to them the 111illistry of Christianity 
\vas less to soothe suffering, less even, as \vith Lhe 
l110n of the llonlan world, to call to repcntance for sins 
against conscience and light, than to lay hold Oll fresh 
and Ï1npetuous natures; to turn theln fronl the first 
in the right direction; to control and regenerate noùle 
instincts; to awaken conscience; to lnunùle pride; to 
curb luxuriant and self-reliant strength; to train and 
educate and apply to high ends the force of po\verful 
\vills and luasculine characters. And, historically, 
this appears to have been its earliest \vork \vith its 
Teutonic converts. The Church is their schoohnaster, 
their legislator, their uften considerate, and somctÏ1nes 
over-indulgent, Lut ahvays resolute, u1Ïuister of ùil)cip- 
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liuc. Of course, as iÜnc ,vent on, this carly otlice 
\\ a
 greatly cnlarged and diversified. nut it seonlS to 
n1e that the eftects of Christianity 01). their national 
character, as it ,vas first fornling under religious in- 
fluences, are to be traced to the conditions under 
,vhich those influences ,vere first exerted. 
1 have said that the great obvious change observ- 
able in the Latin nations since they }Jassed under 
Christianity seelned to me to be the developluent of 
the aflections; the depths uf the heart ,vore reached 
and touched as they never were lJefore; it:::; fountains 
,yere unsealed. In the saIne school the Gennall races 
,yere nlade by degrees familiar ,vith the most ,vonder- 
ful kno,vledge given ltc'}'c to lnan to kno,v,-an insight 
into the depths of his o,vn being, the steady conteln- 
plation of the secrets, the nlysteries) the riddles of his 

()ul and his life. They learned this lesson first froll1 
Latin teachers, ,vho had learned it theIllselves in the 
Psahlls, the Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul and St. 
J uhn, and in ,yhom thought had stirred the deel)est 
eillotions, and kindled spontaneously into the ne,v 
language of religious devotion. Ho,v profoundly this 
affected the unfolding character of the Teutonic 
l)eoples; ho\v the tenderness, the sweetness, the 
earnestness, the solemnity, the awfulness of the 
Christian faith sank into their hearts, diffused itself 
through their life, allied itself by indestructible bonds 
with ,vhat ,vas dearest and ,vhat was highest, ,vitlt 
their homes, their aSSClll blies, their CrO'YllS, their 
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graves-all this is Illal'ked on their history, 
llHl 
revealB itself ill their literature. Anlollg theIu, as 
alllong the Latin races, religion opened llC\V springs in 
the heart, and Blade ne\V channels for the atfeetic >llS ; 
channels, as deep, as fn11, as diversified, in the North 
as in the South; though they \vere lpss on the sur- 
.. 
facc; though they sOllletinles \vanted freedonl and 
naturalness ill their flo\v; though their chann 
tlld 
Leauty, as \Ven as their degeneracy or extravagancc 1 
forced thClllsclvcs less on the eye. "r e Inay appreciate 
vcry yariously the forms and phases of religion and 
religious history in tho Northern races. You Illay 
fÌ1H1 ill thenl thc diffcrencc, and the difference is 
iUllnenRe, ranging betwecn IHere vague, Ï1Haginati ve, 
religious sentÏ1nent, and the profoundest convictions 
of Christian faith. The 11l01llent you touch particular 
questions, instantly the divergences of judglnent and 
sYlnpathy appear, as to \vhat is rcligion. TIut the 
obvious experience of facts and languagc, and the 
evidencc of foreigners alike attest ho\v, ill one furln 
or another, religion has penetrated deeply into the 
national character both of Gernlany and England; 
how serious and energetic is the religious eleillen till 
it, ant1 \vith \vhat tenacity it has stood its ground 
against the direst storms. 
nut the German stock is popularly credited with 
an especial value for certaiu great classes of virtues, 
of \vhich the gernls are perhaps disccl'lliLlc ill its early 
histury, but \vhich, ill their real nature, have Leen the 
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gruwth of ib:; sulJ::;e(IlLeut experience aud tl'ainiug. It 
is, of course, chihli:::;h and extravagant to llHtke any 
claÏIns of this kind \vithout a vast luargill for signal 
eÀccptions; all that can justly be said is that pulJlic 
up inion has a spccial osteenl and adn1Ïration for 
certain virtues, and that the vices and faults \vhich it 
specially dit'likes are their opposites. Aud the virtues 
and classes of virtues \vhich have Loen ill a llH1UllCl' 
cüllonised aillong us, \vhich \ve hold in hOllour, not 
because they are rarc, Lut Lecause they are regarded 
as congenial and belonging to us,-the virtues our 
regard for \vhich colours our judgluents, if it does not 
always intiuence our actions,-are the group of virtues 
cOllnected \vith Truth; the virtues of l\Ianliness; the 
virtues which have relation to La\v; and the virtues 
of Purity. 
I mean oy the virtues connected \vith Truth, not 
only the search after \vhat is true, and the speaking 
of \vhat is kno\vn or believed to be true, but the 
regard generally for \vhat is real, substantial, genuine, 
soliù, which is sho,vn in sonle portions of the race Ly 
a distrust, sOlnctinles extreme, of theories, of intcl- 
lectual subtleties, of verLal accuracy,-the taste for 
plainness and sÏ1nplicity of life and Inanners anù 
speech,-the strong sense of justice, large, unflinching, 
consistent; the po\ver and \vill to be fair to a strong 
opponent, - the in1paticnce of affectation and pre- 
tellee; not Inerely the disgust or ailluscillellt, Lut the 
ùeep lllural indignation, at shaills aud Ï111posture,- 
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the dislike of uver-statelllent and exaggeration; the 
fear of professiug too luuch; the ::;hallle and hurror of 
seenlÏng to act a part; the sacrifice of fonn to su1J- 
stance; the expectatiun and delnalld that a Ulan 
should say ,vhat he really lneans - say it \yell, 
forci1Jly, elegantly, . f he can; Lut anyho\v, rather say 
it clulnsily and a\vk\varclly than say anything but 
\vhat he IHeans, or sacrifice his real thought tu his 
rhetoric. I IHean, too, that unforced and honest 
lnodesty Loth of intellect and conduct which COlnes 
naturally to any Ulan \vho takes a true Illeasure uf 
hÏ1nself and his doings. Under the virtues of Jl1llnli- 
ness, I nlean those that belong to a serious estÏ1nate of 
the uses, the capacities, the call of hlullan life; the 
duty of hard \vork; the value and jealousy for true 
liberty; indepenùence of soul, deep sense of respullsi- 
Lili ty and strength nut to shrink fronl it, steadiness, 
endurance, perseverance; the po\yer of sustaining 
cheerfully disappointlnent and defeat; the telllpCl' 
Hot to lnakc Hluch of trifles, \vhether vexations or 
pleasures. I include that great self - cunlnlancling 
power, to \vhich we give the nanle of III ural courage; 
\vhieh nlakes a Ulan \vh,) kno\vs and llleasures all that 
his decision involves, not afraid to be alone against 
nUluùers; not afraid, \vhen he kno\ys that he is right, 
of the consciousness of the disapprobation of his fel- 
lo\vs, of the face, the voice, the fro\vn, the laugh, of 
those against hÜn ;-nloral couragc, by ,vhich a nUUl 
holds his o\vn judglnent, if reason and conscicnce Lid 
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him, against his O\Vll friends, against his O\Vll side, and 
of which, perhaps, the highest form is that lJY which 
he is able to resist, not the sneers and opposition of 
the bad, but the opinion and authority of the good. 
..L\.II these are such qualities as spring from the deep 
and pervading belief that this life is a place of tria], 
probation, discipline, effort, to be follo\ved by a. real 
judglnellt. I lllean l)j'" the virtues having relation to 
Lnw, the readincss to SU1Jlllit private interests and 
\vishes to the control of public authority; to thro\v a 
consccration around the unarmed forins anlI organs of 
this authority; to obey for conscience sake, and out of 
a free and loyal obedience, and not from fear: the 
self-control, the patience, which, in spite of the tre- 
IllClldous inequalities and telnptations of hunlan COll- 
ditions, keep society peaccfully busy; \vhich enable 
111en, even under abuses, \vrong, provocation, to claÜn 
a relnedy and yet \vait for it; \vhich lnakes theul have 
faith in the ultimate victùry of right and sound 
reason; \vhich teaches nlen in the keen battles of 
political life, as it has been said, to "quarrel by 
rule"; \vhich instinctively recoils frolll revolution 
under the strongest desire for change. The phrase, 
a " la\v-abiding" people, 111ay as a boast be sOlnctÏ1nes 
very rudely contradicted by facts; but it expr&ses an 
iùea and a standard. I add the virtues of P1l1'ity- 
not forgetting ho\v very little any race or people can 
venture to boast over its neighbours for its reverence 
and faithfulnc::;s tu these high la\Ys of God and luan's 
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true nature; IHlt renlcluLering also nIl that Iw.s lllade 
fau1Ïly life so sacreù and so noLle 
llnong us; all that 
has lllaùe Gerlllan anù English householùs such schools 
of gooùness in its strongest anù its gentlest fOrIus, such 
shrines of love, and holiness, nnd peace, the secret 
places \vhere lllall'
 deepest ghtL111ess and deel!est griefs 
-nevcr, in truth, very far apart-nleet and are shel- 
tered. These are thiIJgs \vhich, ill ùifferent propor- 
tions anù different degrees of perfcction, \ve l,elicve 
to have n1:1rkeù the developnlent of character ill the 
G erillan races. 1 du nut say, far inùeeù frOIH it, that 
all this is to be seen tUllong us,-that \ve do according 
to aU this; Lut I do say that \ve ahvays honour it, 
al\vays acknowledge it our only allo\vaLle standard. 
These things are fall1Ïliar cnough. l
nt it is nut 
ahvays so fanlÏliar to us to lllcasure the inullellse 
in terval bct\veen these types ûf character and the rude 
prÏ1nitive elenlents out of \vhich they have he en 
llloulded, or to gauge the force of the agencies \vhieh 
laid hold of those elelllents, \vhen it \vas quite \vithin 
the cOlnpass of l)ossiLility that they nlight have re- 
ceived an entirely different Ï111pulse and directioll ;- 
agencies which turned their \vild, aÏ1nless, apparcntly 
unbuncaLlc, energies from their path of \vasting and 
ruin, into courses in \vhich they ,vere slo\vly to he 
fashioned ane\v to the highest uses and purposes of 
Inunan life. There is nothing inconceivaLle in the 
notion that \vhat the invading tribes were ill thcir 
original scats for centuries they InighL have continueù 
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have been siInply the spread and perpetuation of a 
hopeless and fatal barbarislll. As it ,vas, a long tilHe 
passed before it \vas clear that barbarisnl had not 
taken possession of the \vorld. But the one po\ver 
which could really cope \vith it, the one po\ver to 
,vhich it \vould listen, \vhich dared to deal \vith these 
terrible newconlers with the boldness and frankness 
given hy conviction and hope, \vas the Christian 
Church. It had in its possession, influence, ideas, 
doctrines, laws, of \vhich itself klle\V not the full 
regenerating po\ver. 'Ve look back to the early acts 
and policy of the Church to\vards the ne\v nations, 
their kings and their people; the \vays and \yorks of 
her n1Ìssionaries and lawgivers, Ulfilas al1l0ng the 
Goths, Augustine in I(ent, llellligius in France, TIoni- 
face in Germany, .d..nschar in the North, the Irish 
Cohul1ban in Hurgundy and S\vitzerland, Benedict at 
l\lonte Cassino; or the refol'llling kings, the Ariall 
Theodoric, the great Gernlan Charles, the great English 
Alfred. l\Ieasured by the light and the standards they 
have helped us to attain to, their methods no doubt 
surprise,' di
appoint-it lllay be, revolt us; and all 
that \Ye dwell upon is the childishness, or the illlper- 
feet nlorality, of their attenlpts. 11ut if there is any- 
thing certain in history, it is that in these rough 
cOlnnlunications of the deepest truths, in these often 
questional)lc Dlodes of ruling n1Índs and souls, the 
seeds ,vero sown of all that ,vas to Blake the hope 
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and the glory of the forelnost nations. They lln- 
pressed upun nlCH in their strong, often coarse, \yay 
that truth \vas the nlost precious and lnost sacred of 
things,- that truth-seeking, truth-speaking, truth in 
life, \vas lnan's suprellle duty,-the enjoyment of it his 
highest lJlessedncss... on earth; and they did this, evcn 
though they often fell nliseraLly short of the lesson of 
their \vords, even though they SOlllctÏ1nes, to gain high 
clldR, tUl'ued aside into the convenient, telnpting paths 
of untruth. Truth, as it is lnade the ultÏ1nate ground 
of religion in the N c\v Test:uncnt; Truth, as a thing 
of reality and not of words; Truth, as a cause to cun- 
tend for in lifelong stl'uggle, and gladly to die fo1'- 
this ,vas the ne,v, deep, fruitful idea Í1nplanted, at the 
a\vakenillg da\Vll of thought, in the infant civilisation 
of the North. It hecalne rooted, strong, ohstillate; it 
bore 11lany and various lì
uits; it ,vas the parent of 
fervent, lJassionate belief-the parent, too, of passionate 
scepticism; it produced persecution and intolerance; 
it produced resolute alHl unsparing reforlnations, in- 
dignant uprisings against abuses and irnposturcs. Dut 
thiR great idea of truth, \vhatever be its consequcnces, 
the assulnption of its at LainaLleness, of its precious- 
ness, comes to us, as a lJopular belief and axiolll, froln 
the N e\v Testalnent, through the \vord anù Ininistry of 
the Christian Church, fr(nn itR first contact \vith the 
ne,v races; it is the ílistillct product of that great 
claiul, for the first tinll' luade to all the \yorld hy the 
Gospel, HIHl earnestly )'espoIHlt:.d to 11)"'" :.;;t1'ong find 
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f;Ï1nplc natul'cs-the claÏIn of reality and truth lnade 
in thc \vords of JIÏ1n \vho saiù, "I [tIn the 'Yay, and 
the Truth, and the Life." 
I have spoken uf three other groups of virtues 
which are held in special regard and respect anlong 
us-those cOlluected \vith lllanliness and hard \vork, 
\vith revcrence for la\v and liberty, and \vith pure 
fanlÌly life. Thc rudiments and tendencies out of 
which these hayc grO\Vll appear to have been early 
lnarkpd in the Genllan races; but they \vere only 
rudiluents, existing in cOlllpany \vith lnuch \vilùpr and 
stronger ell'lnellts, and liahle, anlÌd the changes anù 
chances of barbarian existence, to be paralysed or 
Ll'aIUpled out. No 111ere harbarian virtues could by 
thenlsclves have stood the trial of having \von by con- 
quest the \vealth, the lands, the po\ver of Itolne. But 
their guardian \vas there. 'Yhat Christianity did for 
these natural tendcncies to gooLl \vas to adopt theIn, 
to \vatch ovcr then1, to discipline, to consolidate them. 
'The energy \vhieh \varriors \vere accustoilled to put 
forth in their efforts to conqner, the lllissiollaries and 
luinisters of Christianity exhiLited in their enterprises 
of conversion and teaching. The cro\vd of UnkllU\Vn 
saints \vhose naIncs fill thc calendars, anù live, SOUle 
of theIll, only in the titles of Ullr churches, luainly 
represcnt the age of heroic spiritual ventures, of \vhich 
\ve See glÜllp::;es in the story of St. Boniface, the apostle 
of Gerulany; uf St. Cuhullhan and St. Gall, \vall<lel'ing 
f'rmll I l'l'law 1 to reclaÏ1n the lntl'lJal'ians of the TIul'gun- 
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dian deserts and of the shores of th0 S\viss lakes. It 
\vas [unong ]nen like these-men \vho ,vere then 
terlned e]llphatically "luen of religion" - that the 
new races first sa\v the exaiuple of life ruleJ. by a 
great and serious pur1:'ose, \vhich yet \vas not one of 

tlnl)itiun or the excitement of \var; a life of deliber- 
, 
ate and steady industry, of hard and unconlplaining 
In. bour; a life as full of activity in peace, of stout and 
brave \vork, as a warrior's ,vas wont to be in the camp, 
on the l11arch, in the battle. It \vas in these men, 
and in the Christianity which they taught, and ,vhich 
inspirc(l and governed theul, that the fathers of our 
IHodern nations first sa\v exen1plified the sense of 
Jnullan responsilJility, first learned the nobleness of a 
ruled and disciplined life, first enlarged their thoughts 
of the uses of existence, first \vere taught the dignity 
and sacredness of honest toil. These great axio1l1s of 
Blodern life passed silently frolH the special hOllies of 
religious enlploYlllent to those of civil; froin the 
cloisters and cells of Ilien ,vho, ,vhen they ,vere not 
cngaged ill ,vorship, \vere engaged in field-,vurk or 
book-\vork,-clearing the forest, extending cultivation, 
multiplying Inanuscripts,-to the guild of the crafts- 
n1an, thc shop of the trader, the study of the schular. 
}lcligion generated and fed these ideas of ,vhat ,vas 
Inanly and worthy in lllan. Once started, they \vere 
reinforced frolll other .sources; thought and experience 
cnriche{l, corrected, and co-onlinated thClll. Ðnt it 
\vas the PO\VCl' and sanction of a religion aue 1 a creed 
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whidL first broke nwn into their yoke that nu\v seenlS 
::;0 easy, gradually \vrought their chann over hunlan 
restlessncss and indulence aud pride, gradually recon- 
ciled mankind to the ideas, and the ideas to luallkind, 
gradually Ünprcssed thcln on that vague but yet real 
thing ,vhich ,ve call the general thought and 111Ïnd of 
a nation. It ,vas this, too, that ,vrought a further 
and lllore remarkable change in elevating and refining 
the old luanlincss of the race. I t brought into the 
(langerons life of the ,varrior the sense of a conlmon 
IUllnt1uity, the great idea of self-sacrificing duty. It 
\vas this religion of luercy and peace, and yet of strength 
and purpose, \vhich out of the ,vild and conflicting 
eleluents of what we call the age of chivalry gradually 
funned a type of eharacter in which gentleness, gene- 
rosity, sYlupathy \vere blended with the IllOst daring 
courage,-the Christian soldier, as \ve have kllO\Vn 
hinl in the sternest tasks and extremest needs, in con- 
quest and in disaster, ruling, judging, civilising. It was 
the sense of duty derived froln this religion to the tra- 
ditions and halJits of a great service, \vhich lllade strong 
Bleu stand fast in the face of death, ,vhile the weak 
were saved, on the deck of the sinking BÙ'lænlwad. 
So \vith respect to la\v and freedoln. I supþuse 
that it lnay be set down as a characteristic of the race, 
that in very various degrees and proportions, an(l 
lllovillg faster or slower in different places and time
, 
there has been throughout its history the tendency and 
pert\istent purpuse tu hold and secure in CUlllbillatioll 
R 
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buth these great hlessings. Of cuurse there are tracts 
of history \v here this delnand of the national conscienee 
seems suspended or extinguished; ùut it has Hever 
disappeared for a tillie, even under Gerllla,n feudalislll 
or despotisnl, without Inakillg itself felt in sonle shape, 
and at last reasserting itself iu a l11ure definite aud 
, 
advanced forlll. It involves the jealous sense of per- 
sonal rights and independence along with deferellcü, 
respectful, and perhaps fervently luyal, to authority 
believed to ùe rightful; a steady obedience to la\v 
when law is ùelieved to be just, \vith an equally steady 
disposition to resent its injustice. IIo\v has this telHpcr 
been rooted in our race? The quick feelings and 
sturdy \vills of a high-spirited people \vill account for 
p1,rt, but not for all; where did they learn self-conl- 
uland as well as courage, the detel'luinatioll to lJe 
patient as \vell as inflexible? They learned it in those 
Christian ideas of lllan's individual ÏIllpurtance and 
corporatc ùrotherhood and fellowship, those Christian 
lessons and influences, which \ve see diffused through 
the early attelnpts ill these races to state principles uf 
governlllcnt and lay do\vn rules of law. They learned 
it in the characteristic and lllclIlorable struggles of the 
best anù noblest of the Christian clergy against la\v- 
lessness and self-will, \vhether sho\vu ill the license of 
social manners, or in the tyranuy of kings and no LIes ; 
in their stout assertion against puwer and force, of 
franchises and liberties, \vhieh, though in the first 
instance the J!l'ivileges of a fe\v, \vere the seeds of the 
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rights of all. 'V c see in the clcrgy a contillucù effort 
to Lring everything under the soverci
uty of settled, 
authoritative law, circunlscribing individual caprice, 
fencing and gnardiug individual rights; frotH tItCHi 
the great conception passed into the lnind
 of thc 
pco1-'le, into the practice and poliey-in tÏ1ne oftcn the 
\vider aud Inore cOlllprchensive policy aud practice- 
of civil ]egislators and administrators. The interpret- 
ation of the great Christian precepts conncctillg socia] 
life and duties with the deepest religious thought 
passed into the sJ!here of political pl'illeiples and order: 
" to Cæsar the things that arc Cæsar's" ;-" let every 
soul ùe sul)jcct to the higher powers" ;-" as free, yet 
Hut using your liherty for a cloke of llwlieiousness"; 
" God hath set the lficluùcrs in the body as it hath 
pleased IIÏ1n . . . and the eye cannot say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee; nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you." These anù sueh like 
great rules of order and freeùolll, coupled \vith the 
tl'ernclldolls words of the !)sahlls and Prophets against 
oppression and the pride of greatness, found syulpa- 
thetic response in Teutonic .luillds and gel'lllÌllated ill 
thelll into traditions and philosophical doctrines, the 
real root of \vhich Dlay be forgotten, but \vhieh iudeed 
COllie do\vn froll1 the Christian ellucatioll of the l'ar- 
barian tribes, and to the attelnpts of thcir tcachers to 
Lring out the high llleaning of the Christian teaching 
about what is due froln luan to UlaH in the various 
relations of society. TIe it so, that these atteillpts 
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\vere one-sided and crude ones that the stru(fo1es tn 
, t'b 
seize this llleanillg \vere often Lal11ed. But all history 
is the record of Ï1n}!crfect and ulu'ealised illeas; and 
nothing is nlore unphiloso1.Jhica] or In01'e unjust thau 
tu forget the place and Ílllportance \vhich such attenlpts 
had in their tillle, and in the scale of ÏIllprOVelllent. 
.. 
"\Ve criticise the inlJuature and narro\v attempts of the 
ecclesiastical chaulpions of la\v. Let us Hot forget 
that they \vere 111ade at a tÏ1nc \vhen, 1Jut for thcIn, 
the ideas Loth of ht\v anù of liLerty \vould havc 
perished. 
And one Illore deLt our race O\VCS to Christianity 
-the value auù love \vhich it has infused into us for 
a pure and affectionate and peaceful hOlnc. Not t 11at 
domcstic life does not oftcn show itself aluoug Lhe 
I
atin races in ycry sÏ111plc and channing fonlls. ) hit 
JlulIlC is specially Tcutonic, \VOI d and thing. Teutonic 
sClltiruent, \ve kno\v, fronl very early tÏ111es, \vas proud, 
ele\'ated, evcn austere, in regard to the f
tn1Ïly and the 
relations of the seXèS. This no1 )leness of heatheni
lll, 
Christianity consecrated and tranSf01'llled ill to all the 
Leautiful shapcs of household piety, household affection, 
household purity. The life of l{uBle has hee-ulue the 
great possession, the grcat delight, the groat social 
achievClllcnt ùf our race; its refugc fron1 the storms 
ana darkncss \vithout, an 
unple con1pcll
atioB to us 
fur so luuch that \ve \vaut of the social brilliancy and 
cnjoynlcut of our I.JaLin 1Jrethren. TIcvercnce for the 
h, )usehohl aud fur hou:::;ehuld Ere, a high Sell&e of its 
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JuLies, a kcen l'plish for it
 l'l('asures, this ha
 heclL a 
strrllgth to Gennall society fHnitt Inuch to ullsf'ttle it. 
The ahscnce of this taste for the quiet and unexcited 
lift"' of hOlne is a fOl'n1Ìdal,lc SYlllptoln in portions of 
our race across the 
\.t1alltic. And \vhen honle life, 
,vith its sanctitics, its sÏInplicity, its cahn and dcep 
joys autl sorrows, ceases to have its charn1 for us 111 
England, the greatest llt'eak - up and catastrophl"' ill 
:Ellgli
h history willllot lJC far off: 
.Anll no\v to cnd. I have endeavoured to point out 
ho,v thosc great groups of COllll110n qualities ,,,hich 'Yc 
call natiunal character have Leen in certain leading 
illstance
 profoundly and perIllanl'ntly afiected l)y 
Christiallity. Christianity alltlresses itself IJl'ÌIllarily 
HIlII tlireetly to Ï1Hlivilluals. In its proper action, its 
purpose aUlI its l\usilless is to Inake I11C11 saints; \vhat 
it has to do with souls is far other, Loth in its di::,cip- 
line and its scupe, fronl \vhat it ha
 tu <1u \vith natiuns 
or societies. F'nrthcr, its eflect 011 natiunal dwracter- 
istil'S Blust hr ('{)n
etluent on it
 l'Uect on Ï1Hlividnals; 
an efthu'nce fro III thC' f3eparate persons WhOlll it has 
n1:llle its OWll, the outer undulation,; froln centres of 
Illovelllcnt anll LClld('llcy in single hearts (ultl COll- 
SClcnees. Of coursc such effects arc lll1Ïte ,listinct; 
tht}y (lifTer in l11otiye, in intensity, in shape, aUIl f01'111. 
"'''"hat is illl1ncIli:Üc aIlIl full in the one ('aRC is sccolld- 
ary and in1p{'rf('('t in the nth.'r, largely 111Ïxe(I nnlI 
cl iln t I'd \\ it h (pIal i fying, l'(>l'lwps hostilc, influl'IH:es. 
nut Bat ions }'(.nlly ha\Te tlH'ir fc)l'Ìll1Jl}S a1Hl hi:-:;tol'Y 
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Ï1ulppendently of the separate individuals c01l1posing 
theln; they have their faults, their virtues, their 
cri1ües, their fate; and so in this broad, loose, and yet 
not unreal \vay, they have their characters. Christi- 
anity, \vhich spoke at first to Inen one by one, \vent 
forth a high T Inperial power, into the "\vildel'ness of 
the people," and Ünpressed itself on nations. Christi- 
anity, by its public language and public efforts, rl1ade 
111an infinitely 1nore interesting to n1an than ever he 
\vas before. Doubtless, the Ï1npression \vas 111uch Illorc 
Î1nperfect, inconsistent, equivocal, than in the case of 
inlIividuals. But for all that, the in1pression, \vithin 
its O\Vll conditions and lin1Ïts, ,vas real, \vas strong, 
,vas lasting. Further-and this is my special point 
no\v,-it \vas of great in1portance. National character 
is indeed a thing of ti1ïzc, sho,vn on the stage of this 
earthly and transitory scene, adapted to it and par- 
taking of its incon1pleteness. Thf' interests, the perfec- 
tion of SOUlR, are of another order. TIut nothing ran he 
unÏ1nportant \vhich affects in any ,yay the Ï1nprove- 
HLent, the happiness, the increased hopes of Inan, in 
any stage of his being. AntI nations and societies, 
"\vith their don1inant and distinguishing qualities, are 
the ground on which souls grow up, and have their 
better or \vorse chance, as ,ve Rpcak, for the higher 
discipline of Î1nvard religion. It is all-Ï1nportallt ho\v 
haùits receive their bias, ho\v the controlling and often 
Î1nperiolls rules of life are franlecl; \vith \vhat 1l1oral 
a
Rlllnptiolls Incn start in their course. J t is ypry 
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Îlnportant to US, as individuals, ,,'hether or not ,ve 
gro\v up in a society ,vhere polyganlY and slavery are 
iInpossible, \vhere veracity is exacted, \vhere duelling 
i
 discountenanced, where freedoln, honour, chastity, 
readiness for etfort and ,york, are treated as luatters 
of course in those ,vith 'VhOl11 we live. 
'Ve have seen that Christianity is very different ill 
its influence on different national characters. It has 
\vrought \vith nations as ,vith 1ne11. For it docs not 
Inerely gain their adherence, but \vithin definite lin1Íts 
it develops differences of telllperament and n1Ïnd. 
IItunan nature has Illany sides, and under the po,ver- 
ful and fruitful influence of Christianity these sides 
are brought out in varying proportions. Unlike 

Iahometanisln, \vhich seems to produce a singularly 
ullifornl 111onotony of character in races, ho\vever 
naturally different, 011 \vhich it gets a hold, Christi- 
anity has been in its results, vie\ved on a large scale, 
as singularly diversified - not only diversified, but 
incolllplete. It has succeeded, and it has failed. For 
it has aÏ1ned nluch higher, it has demanded much 
more, it has had to reckon ,vith far more subtle and 
conlplicated obstacles. If it had mastered its sperial 
provinces of hUlllan society as 1\Iahonletanislll has 
Inastered l\rabs and Turks, the world \vould be very 
tliffcrcnt fron1 ,vhat it is. Yes; it has fallcn far short 
of that cOlnpletencss. The fruits of its po\ver and 
discipline have been partial. It is open to allY onC', 
aud caRY enough, to puint out the RhortcoluillgR or 
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saints; and, JllllCh Inore, the faults and vices of 
Christian nations. Hut the lesson of history, T think, 
is this: not that all the good \vhich nlight havo bpcn 
hoped for to society has follo,ved from the appearance 
of Christian rcligion in the forefront of hUllUUl life; 
not that in this \vilful and Lhuillering \vorhl, so 
full or ]llisused gifts and \vaste<l opportunities and 
disal-'pointcù pron1isc, Inistake and n1Ïxchicf have 
never been in its train; nut that in the natiollR 
,vlH
re it has gained a footing it has luastered their 
hesetting sins, the falsehood of onc, the ferocity of 
another, the characteristic sensuality, the characteristic 
arrogance of others. But history teaches us this: 
that in tracing back the course of human improve- 
ment ,ve COIne, in one case after another, upon Chris- 
tianity as the source fronl \vhich inlprOVC111ent derived 
its principle and its 11l0tive; ,ve finù no other source 
aùerplate to account for the lle\V spring of funcnd- 
111cnt; and, \vithout it, no other sources of guuù could 
have Leen relied upon. It \vas not only the strongcRt 
elelnent of salutary change, but one witliout ,vhieh 
others \voultl l1ave hall no c}Hlnce. And, in the next 
place, the least and most inlperfect instance of ,,,hat 
it has done has this unique quality-that Christianity 
carries \vithin it a self-correcting ]Jo\ver, really to act 
\vhenevcr the \vill arrives to use this po,ver; that it 
suggests Ì1nprOYelllent, and furnishes Inaterials for a 
fnrtlH'Y step to it. \Yhat it haR d())H' rtl1yu-hr1'c, ,vhat 
it has do})(
 \vhe]'("\ it has (lone ]l}ost, h'êlYPS 11111('h f 0 
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do; 1 mt fCU'/JWltf'J"c it It'aves t 1 il' groullel gained un 
whit'h to do it, and the itleas to guidt\ the l"t,rOl'llLer in 
.}oing it. 'Ve should be co\vards to think that thoRl' 
nlÌghty aIll! bcncficent po\vers which \von this ground 
for us, anel produced these ideas in dark and very 
unhappy tÜnes, cannot in our happicr days accolHplif"h 
even 1110rc. Thosf\ ancient anfl far-distant ages, ,vhich 
have bcen occupying our attention here for a little 
\vhile, :unid tlu"\ pressure and strain of our busy 
present, \ve Inay, \ve ought, to leave far behind, ill 
\vhat \ve hope to achieve. TIut in our eagerness for 
Ï1nprOVClllent, it concerns us to ])e on onr guard 
against the t81nptation of thinking that ,vo can have 
the fruit or the flo\vel' and yet destroy the root; that 
\ve )llay retain the high yiü\v of lnullan nature which 
has grown \vith the gro\vth of Christian nations, a)lll 
discard that revelation of Divine love and lnllllan 
destiny of \vhich that vie\v fonns a part or a conse- 
llHence; that \ve nJay retain thf' )lloral energy, fllld 
yet Inake light of thp faith that }!roduC'cd it. It 
eOnCe1'n8 us to relllClll her, all1Ïd the splenclonrs and 
vaRtnf'SS of a nature, and of a social state, \vhiÍ'h to 
1t8, as indiviùuals, are boih so transitory, that first and 
ahove everything ,ye are moral and religious beingg, 
trusted \vith \vill, Blade for innllortality. It concerllR 
us that \ve do nut despise our 1Jirthright, and cast 
rl\vay our heritage of gifts awl of powers, \vhich \ve 
JIlny ]()
e, 1111t not recover. 
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1\1 y excuse for venturing to speak in these lectures on matters 
aLout which I have no knowledge at first. hand, is that these 
lllatters have lately Leen Lrougl1t very ful1y Lefol'c Englil:5h 
readers in a popular forrn by those who have. In essays of 
great interest, f1'0111 time to time inserted in the Timcs and other 
widely read periodicals, one of the chief living masters of Ori- 
ental scholarship, 
Ir. 
Iax 
niner, has made us familiar with 
some of its lllOst Ï111I)ortant achievements. l\Iy authorities are 
his IIislO1'Y of Sansc1'it Literatu1'c, 1860 ; his Essays on the Vedas, 
the Zelldavesta, and Semitic l.lonotheism, republished in the first 
volume of Chips from a German TVo1'kshop, 1868; his transla- 
tion, of which one volume has appeareò, of the Rig-Veòa- 
8anhitâ, 18fH) ; his Lect'ltres on the Science of Rcligion, 1872; 
the fi1'8t volume of Bunsen's Gotl in Hist01'y, translated Ly l\Iiss 
\Vinkworth, 1 SGt; ; and TIarthélemy St. Hilaire, Le Eouddha et 
sa Religion, 18G2. 


R. 'V. C. 




LECTUIlE I 


THE VEDAS 


TIll
 subject 011 \vhich I propose to speak to you is 
the sacred poetry of early religions. I neeù hardly 
tell you that the subject is a very wide one, and that 
\ve have not llluch tiInc at our disposal. In \vhat J 
have to say I can but deal with it vcry generally, auù 
Ly way of specÜnclls and exan} pIes. 
The sacred poetry of a religion is the expression of 
feeling, ill its more elevated and intense fOrIns, towards 
the object of its worship. .A. creed expresses Lelief. 
rrayers set forth needs, present requests, ask for 
Llessillgs, deprecate evils. Psahns and hyunls arc the 
voice of the religious elnotions, thc religious affections, 
it luay 1e the religious passions. They assunlC what 
a creed asserts. They urge \vhat a prayer urges, but 
they do it under IHore vivid Ünpre.3sions of the po,vcr 
addrcssed, florn the larger and 1110re inspiring aspect 
given Lyall [t\vakelled ÍIuaginatioll or a heart deeply 
stirreù. They carry to the highest point \vhatever 
there is ill a religion; they IHark the level to \vhich 
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ill idea al11l faith, ill :tHl'il'atioll aud hope, it call nsc. 
The heart of a religion passes into its pûetry,-all its 
joy, its tenderllcss and sweetness, if it has any, its 
dep l )est sjo'bs its lOllO'iu H s allù reachillffs after the 
b , û b û 
eternal and nnseen, whatevcr is 1110St pathetic in its 
HOrrO\V or l)uldest ill its convictiolls. Its sacred songs 
give the llleasure of \vhat it loves, \vhat it Ïtnagines, 
\vhat it trusts to, in that \vorlLl out of sight, of \vhieh 
religion is tIle ackno\vledgnlellt, and \vhich it COllllCCts 
\vith this one. 
'Vith the sacred poetry of one ancient religion, the 
religiun 'which as a matter uf history cushrilled and 
hanùed on fronl prillÜtive tilllCS the faith and \vorship 
of tbe Oue Living God, \ve are fan1Ïliar. The PsahIls 
of those far distant <lays, the early utterances of their 
faith and loye, still forill the staple of the \vorship aud 
devotion of the Christian Church. nut sÜle by Hide 
in the course of the centuries \vith this religiun were 
other religious of ullkllnwn antiquity, the religions uf 
great tribes and raccs and Inultitudes, forefathers uf 
natiolls \vhich have COUle do\vn, frOUl the llays before 
history, iuto the days \",hen history began to be \vl'itten, 
and at length to our O\Vll. With the earliest fonns uf 
these religions, all of thelll religious of A
ia, \vith 
their ideas of the divine, \vith their \vays of \vorship, 
\ve haye only of late years beCOJlle even partially 
ac<puLÍnted. Hut Uriental learning, in the haulls of 
great scholars of this ccntury, frolll Sir 'V. J 011es, 
\vho::;e lllunUlllent faces 111e uUller this dOllle, to 
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Burnouf and l\lax l\liillor, has opened to us a glilnpsc 
of that primeval and mysterious \vorld. They believe 
thell1selves to have succeeded in disengaging the 
earlier and priInitive documents from those of later 
date, and in reproducing with approximate accuracy 
the religious language and ideas of ancient races In 
China, in India, in Persia. 
The early religions of China, the great Indian 
reform of Buddhism, are full of a strange and melan- 
choly interest; but they are mostly didactic in fOrIll 
and expression, and there see Ins to be little in then1 
which can be called poetical. In the case of the 
prinÜtive religions of India and Persia their earliest 
language is poetry, and speaks in the form of hymns. 
This primeval poetry is, we are assured, perfectly 
distinct,-in its natural freshness and comparative 
simplicity, in its apparent effort really to recognise 
and express the 111ystery of what is seen in nature and 
believed beyond it-frotH the coarse mythologies and 
gross idolatry of subsequent ages. It is to this early 
poetry that I venture to invite your attention this 
evening; and it is of this, vie\ved in conlparison \vith 
the sacred poetry of another early age, the collection 
\vhich \ve call the Psalnls, that I propose to speak In 
the lecture of next Tuesday. 
You will understand that I have no pretence to 
speak about it from first-hand study. nut \ve have 
in our hands the results of the ,york of most patient 
and sagacious scholars; and ,vo nlay be assured that, 
s 
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under their guidance, \ve knf)\V as nluch as anyone can 
kno,v in the present state of our infonl1ation. I take 
for granted-and I suppose that ,ve are safe in doing 
so-the general accuracy of their statements as to thp 
character and meaning of \vhat they cite and translate. 
The l1l0st ancient relics of prin1Ïtive Indian religion 
are the hyulns of the Vedas, the sacred books of 
TIralnllan religion. The age of these hrUlnS can only 
Le guessed at, but by those \vho know LeHt it is carriea 
back SOl11e 
 0 0 0 years to the centuries bet\veen 1200 
and 1500 before our era. They are over a thousand 
in nunl bel', and they represent the early religious 
thoughts and feelings of a great race in Central .1\.sia, 
the Aryan branch of the hUlnan fan1Ïly, the stock 
which 'vas to people not only India anù Persia, Lut 
the greater part of Europe-the fathers of Greeks and 
Italians, of the Teutonic, the Celtic, the Slavonic nations, 
as ,veIl as of thuse ,vho crossed the JliInalayas to the 
banks of the Indus and the Ganges. The language of 
these Vedic hYlllns is the oldest forUI of that \vhich is 
often spoken of as the oldest of langnages, the sacrl'd 
language of the TIraJllnans, the Sanscri t. They are too 
old to have anything of 1, history besides \vhat can be 
gathered from their language and lllatter. 'Ve kno\v 
next to nuthing of their authors, or the condition under 
\"hid) they \vere first uttered: in reading theIll, " \vp 
stand in the presence of a veiled life," 011 \"hich nothing 
external of record or 1110nUl1Ient thro\vs light. J t is 
only of late years that seholars have Leen alJle succpssfuI1y 
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to decipher \vhat 
Ir. 
Iax l\fÜller calls" the dark and 
helpless utterances of the ancient poets of India." 
The clue, ho\vever, has been found. The difficulties 
of interpretation have, \ve are assured, yielded in great 
degree to the skill and patience \vhich have been 
expended on them; and the exceeding interest of the 
kno\vledge thus for the first time opened of these early 
thoughts of n1en has been an alnple reward. 
And certainly it is most remarkable and nlost 
iUlpressive that though, as I have said, they have 
no history, though there is not the slenderest thread 
of surrounding or accolnpanying record to connect 
thelll with the Inen \vho must have lived and the 
events \vhich must have happened before they coulLl 
be COlllposed, though they stand out like constellations, 
projected, siugly and in isolation, against an Ï1n- 
penetrable depth of dark sky behind them, yet the 
poems bear in themselves the evidence of a very high 
advance in nlen's mastery of the faculties of their 
own nlÏnd and the arts of speech. 'Vhen they were 
conlposed, the interval had already becolnc a long one, 
frolll the rudeness and grossness of savage existence. 
Thought had learned to grasp and express feeling, 
and language had found out sonle of its subtlest 
expcllients. They are the foundation of the later 
forms of Iudian religion; but they are, \ve are told, 
absolutely distinct in ideas and spirit fronl the cere- 
Inollial and the lllythologies aftcr\vards Luilt on thenl. 
The COllllllOll 
nHl pl'Uu1Ïllent elell1ellt in these hYlllllS 
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is their sense of the greatness and wonder and mystery 
of external nature. The composers of them \vere pro- 
foundly impressed by the conviction that in its fan1Ïliar 
but overpowering magnificence and behind its screen 
there was a living presence and power greater than 
itself and its master, to \vhich, though out of sight 
and beyond reach, man could have access :- 
A presence that disturbed them with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
'Vhose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round oeean and the living air, 
Aud the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


An<l \vhat they so keenly felt and so a\vfully acknow- 
ledged, they had attained an adequate instrument to 
body forth in words. 
Whence their religious ideas came must still be 
counted alnong the unsolved, if not the hopeless, prob- 
lems of human history. Indeed, what these ideas 
distinctly \vere must always be iInperfectly kno\vn, for 
this reason, if for no other-that the thoughts and the 
\vords of nlen living in times so far apart as ours froln 
theirs are practically incommensurable. The great 
wastes of tÏ1ne lie between us and them. \Ve can- 
not, with the utmost helps of scholarship, \vith the 
highest effort of imagination, see things as they saw 
then1, and think \vith their thoughts, with their know- 
ledge, their habits, their associations. \Vhat \ve and 
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the centuries Lefol'c us have passed through, what we 
kno\v, \vhat \VO have Lecome, prevents us. But we 
can kno\v sOluething, though not all. The 1110St ela- 
JJol'ate investigations, the 1110St indefatigable and re- 
fined cOluparisons, have sorted out and approximately 
arranged for us these ancient hYlnns. l\fany of thenl 
have been translated; in the last instance by one who 
1110VeS \vith ease under an accumulation and \veight of 
the 1110St varied and minute knowledge sufficient to 
crush nlost n1Ïnds, but \vho brings to it a power and 
versatility of genius and interpreting imagination \vhich 
invests his learning \vith the grace of poetry, and who, 
a Cennan, has gained a conl111and over the resources 
of English \vhich an Englishnlan 11lay envy. Tn 1\11'. 
J\lax l\IÜller's translations of the Vedic HYlllns \ve 
111ay feel confident that \ve come, as near as \ve can 
COl11e, to an authentic representation of these earliest 
utterances of Indian religion. 
'Vhat then do these hynlns of the Veda sho\v us of 
that which is the foundation of all religion? They 
are the language of fervent, enthusiastic worshippers. 
'Vhat do they tell us of the worshippers' thoughts 
about God? 
The hymns of the Veda are addressed to various 
IHUl1eS of divine beings, \vhich 111ay be in the first 
instance described as personifications of the pheno- 
mena of external nature. It is not unreasonable to 
call this, as it has Leen called, a worship of nature. 
But we are cautioned that this lllay not be an ade- 
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quate representation of \vhat \vas really Incant, 
uHl 
that it \vould be 1110re justly called a worship of God 
in nature," of God appearing behind its veil, rather 
than as hidden in the sanctuary of the human heart 
and conscience." At any rate, in a great number of 
these hyn1ns, such as those \v hich compose the first 
volume of 1\11'. 1\fax 1\Iüller's translation of the TIig- 
Veda, the Hymns to the J\faruts, the Storm Gods 
(attendants on the Sun and the Da\vn), \ve may 
\vatch, to use his \vords, "the alnlost imperceptible 
transition by \vhich the phen0111ena of nature, if re- 
flected in the n1Ïnd of the poet, assume the character 
of divine beings." In these hymns it seelns to me 
that the effort to enlploy inlagination to the utmost 
in order to express and do justice to the \vonders of 
the Wind and the Storm is much 1110re distinct and 
characteristic than the religious sense of divinity. So, 
again, \vith the hynlns to the lJa\vn, on which 1\1:1'. 
1\fax J\lüller comlllents. 'Ve, he re111inds us, on wholl1 
the ends of the \vorld are conle, have Inostly lost that 
early feeling of surprise and adnliration of the daily 
\vonder of sunrise. T!le feeling \vas strong \vhen 
luinùs \vere fresher and life more simple. " The 
lht\vn," he says, "is frequently described in the Veda 
as it Inight be described by a modern poet. She is 
the friend of l11en, she smiles like a young \vife, she is 
the daughter of the sky. She goes to every house; 
she thinks of the (hvellings of 111en; she does not 
despise the sInall Û1' the great; she brings \vealth; she 
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is always the saInc, iUllllortal, divine; age caullot touch 
her; she is the young goddess, but she Iuakes Inen 
gro\v old. All this may be simply allegorical lan- 
guage. But the transition is so easy from lJcvî, the 
Bright, to lJevi, the Goddess; the daughter of the Sky 
aSSUllles so readily the personality given to the Sky 
(Dyaus), her father, that \ve can only guess \vhether 
in each passage the poet is speaking of a bright appa- 
rition, or a bright goddess; of a natural vision, or of 
a visible deity" :- 


"She shines on us like a young \vife, rousing 
every living being to go to his ,york. The fire 
had to be kindled by n1en; she brought light by 
striking do\vn the darkness. 
"She rose up, spreading far and \vide, and 
Inoving to\vards everyone. She gre,v in bright- 
ness, \vearing her brilliant garment. The mother 
of the morning clouds, the leader of the rays, she 
shone gold-coloured, lovely to behold. 
"She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of 
the gods, who leads the \vhite and lovely steed 
[of the Sun], the Da\vn ,vas seen, revealed by her 
rays, \vith brilliant treasures she follo\vs everyone. 
H Thou \vho art a blesöil1g \vhere thou art 
near, drive far a\vay the unfriendly; make the 
pastures ,vide, give us safety! Remove the 
haters, hring treasures! TIaise up ,vealth to 
the \vorshippel', thou Illighìy Dawll. 
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"Shine for us \vith thy best rays, thuu bright 
Va \Vll, thou \vho lengthenest our life, thou the 
love of all, \vho givest us food, \vho givest us 
wealth in cattle, horses, and chariots. 
"Thou, daughter of the Sky, thou high-born 
Da-wn, \VhOnl the Vasishtas lllagnify with songs, 
- 
give us riches high and \vide: all ye gods, pro- 
tect us always with your blessings." 


This hynln, \ve are told, is an exan1ple of "the 
original sÏ1nple poetry of the Veda. J t has no refer- 
ence to any special sacrifice. It cOlltains no technical 
expressions; it can harùly be called a hYlnn in our 
sense of the \vord. It is sÏ1nl>ly a poenl, expressing 
\vithout any effort, \vithout any display of far-fetched 
thought or brilliant imagery, the feelings of a luan 
\vho has- \vatched the approach of da\vn \vitb mingled 
delight and awe, and \vho \vas moved to give ulterance 
to what he felt in measured language." It is, in fact, 
the poetical counterpart of Guido's Au,to,ta. 
IIynllls such as these lllake up a great portion of 
the collection. But there are others nlore distinctly 
intended as expressive of \vorship, invocations of 
beings regarded as divine, the objects of religious faith 
and reverence and hope. They are described in lan- 
guage applicable only to the Highest of all Beings. 
They are addressed in words fittillg]y spoken by Ulan 
only to his l\lakcr and Ahnighty l
uler. Do \ve find 
here the \vorship of one or of many gods? 
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K O\V the rClllarkaLlc feature about the:)c early 
hYlllns is the aLsolutely indetel'lnillate character uf 
the object of ,vorship and praise. Different nanles 
appear of the divine po\vers addressed in them. They 
arc nanles, as I have said, denoting, or taken from, the 
prinlary phenoinena or powers of the natural \vorld- 
the Sky, the Light, the Sun, the Dawn, the ,Vinds, 
the Fire. The divinity, \vho is in the sky or the 
fire, or w hOIll they veil, or 'v horn they SYUl Lolise, is 
separately invoked, adored, magnified. But yet it 
seems that it is ÏIllpossible to tell \vhether these 
names are thought of as names of really separate 
powers; \vhether they are the sanle essential power, 
invoked under separate IHunes, according as the Illalli- 
festation of his nlarvellous doings Ï1npresses the mind 
of the \vorshipper; \vhether, if they are different, or 
different aspects of the Supreme and Infinite, there is 
gradation or subordination bet\veen the divine po\vers, 
or the several phases of the one; \vhether they do not 
pass into one another, and now one of thenl, no\v all- 
other, does not take the place in the composer's 
thoughts of the one l\lost High. The distinctness 
of the later Hindu pantheon, \vith the definitely as- 
signed characters and names and functions of its gods 
and goddesses, is not here; certaÜi.ly not at least as 
regards the highest naines. The pictures given of the 
doings and the glories of the Being celebrated in each 
hYlnn are dra\vn ,vith the nlost vivid and brilliant 
imagery, freshly derived froul sights of nature, \vatcbed 
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and gazed on aud rellleluLered \vitli a(hllil'atioll aud 
delight; but \vho is the unkno\vn reality behind the 
nalne ? 
In the \vorshipper's n1Ïnd apparently, certainly ill 
the lninds of those \vho after centuries attempt to 
understand it, the idea dissolves into a huninous mist, 
battling all attelllpt to lllake it aBsume shape and 
substance. "When the individual gods," says 1\11'. 
Max l\lüller, "are invoked, Varuna (the Heaven), Agni 
(Fire), the l\laruts (the Storm Gods or the "Tillcls), 
Ushas (the Dawn), they are not conceived as limited 
by the power of others, as superior or inferior in rank. 
Each god is to the mind of the su pplian t as good as 
all the gods." . . . "I t would be easy to find, in the 
nurnerous hYlnns of the Veda, passages in which 
ahuost every single god is represented as suprelllc 
and absolute." "'\Vhat more could hUlnan language 
achieve in trying to express the idea of a divine and 
suplelne power, than ,vhat the poet says of Varuna ? " 
"Thou art Lord of all, of heaven and earth;" or, in 
another hymn, "Thou art King of all, of those ,vho 
are gods and those who are men." He knows 
all the orùer of nature and upholds it; he looks not 
only into the past, but the future. But, 1110re than 
this, Varnna w.atches also over the order of the moral 
,vorld. Sin is the breaking of his laws; but he can 
be approached in prayer for his mercy, and in his 
mercy he pardons siuners. Can there be any other 
god \vho ean be thus thuught of anLl spoken uf ? Yes, 
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a \\holc brotherhood of gods (the Adityas) are addressed 
in the salnc \vay. Indra, called the greatest of gods, 
is addressed in the saIne \vay as the pardoner of sin. 
" We can hardly understand," says 1\1r. Max 1\1:üller, 
"how a people \vho had formed so exalted a notion of 
the Supreme God, and embodied it in the person of 
Indra, could at the same time invoke other gods \vith 
equal praise. "When Agni, the Lord of Fire, is ad- 
dressed by the poet, he is spoken of as the first god, 
not inferior even to Indra. vVhile Agni is invokcd, 
llldra is forgotten; there is no conlpetition between 
the t\VO, nor any rivalry between thenl or any other 
god." 
Explain it as \ve \vill, the poets and psalmists of 
this early religion looked \vith a dizzy and uncertain 
eye upon that marvellous spectacle of lnan and nature, 
in \vhich undoubtedly they believed that they sa\v 
luanifest tokens of the Divine and Eternal, signs of a 
rresence at which their hearts kindled, and their 
heads bowed, and their humble offerings \vere pre- 
sented. They recognised the" witness)) of \vhat \vas 
greater and higher than all things seen and known, 
tokens of the "Eternal Power and Godhead"; they 
recognised the Hand (C \vhich did them good, and gave 
them rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
their hearts \vith food and gladness." But they looked 
\vith unsteady and \vavering vision; they saw, and 
they sa\v not; one inlpression came and \vas chased 
a\vay by another; all was full uf confusing appear- 
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ances and fitful glilnl'ses and interfering lights; they 
spoke in \vords of stannnerillg enthusiasnl of \vundel's 
\vhich only raised in them inconsistent and contra- 
dictory images. They seem like Inen striving after a 
great- truth apparently \vithin their reach, but really 
just beyond it. Serious questioners, I do not douùt 
that In any of them were, of what they saw, of their 
own souls, of what had been handed do\vn fronl their 
fathers; seekers after God, and of "the invisible 
things of IIim," they may have been. But \vho \vill 
say that they were findcl 1 s? 
This" feeling after God" among the \vorks of His 
hands-this anxious and perplexed, yet resolute grop- 
ing in the light for Him \vho is equally above the 
light and the darkness, is expressed in a rClllal'kable 
hynln of early date. It has been often cited by recent 
\vriters. "This yearning after a nameless deity," says 
Baron Bunsen, "\vho no\vhere lllanifests hÏ1u:5elf in the 
Indian Pantheon of the Vedas, this voice of hUlnanity 
groping after God, has no\v here found so su blÍlne anù 
touching an expression":- 
"1. In the beginning there arose the Source 
of Golden Light-He \vas the only 10rn Lord 
of all that is. lIe 8ta hlished the earth anù this 
sky ;- 
" 'Vho is the God to \vhonl \ve shall offer our 
sacrifi ce ? 


"2. He \vho gives life, lIe \vho gives strength; 
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whose blessing all the bright gods desire; 
\vhosc shadow is immortality; \vhose shadow is 
death ;- 
"vVho is the God to whom \ve shall offer our 
sacrifice? 


"3. He \vho through His power is the only 
ICing of the breathing and awakening \vorld; lIe 
\vho governs all, nlan and beast;- 
" ""\Vho is the God to whom \ve shall offer our 
sacrifice? 


"4. He whose power these sno\vy mountains, 
\vhose po\ver the sea proclaÜns, with the distant 
river-lIe 'whose these regions are, as it \vere, 
I [is t\VO arms ;- 
" \Vho is the God to \vhom we shall offer our 
sacrifice? 


"5. He through \vhom the sky is bright and 
the earth firm-He through whom thr heaven 
was stablished-nay, the highest heaven-lIe 
\vho measured out the light in the air;- 
" 'Vho is the God to \vhom \ve shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 


"6. He to \vhom heaven and earth, standing 
firIn by IIis \vill, look up trclubling illwardly- 
lIe over \VhOlll the rising sun shines forth ;- 
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" 'Vho is the God to 'v hOln \ve shall offer ou r 
sacrifice ? 


"7. \Vherever the Inighty ,vater-clouds ,vent, 
,vhere they placeù the seeù and lit the fire, 
thence arose Jle ,vho is the only life of the 
bright gods ;- 
"'Vho is the God to \VhOlll ,ve shall offer our 
sacrifi ce ? 


" 8. lIe ,vho by lIis nlight looked even over the 
\vater - cluuds, the cloul1s ,vhich gave strength 
and lit the sacrifice, He 1.oho is God abo
'e all 
gods ;- 
"\Vho is the Goel to \VhOlll ,ve shall ofTer our 
sacrifice ? 


"9. l\lay lIe not destroy us-He the Creator 
of the earth; or lIe the righteous, ,vho created 
the heaven; He ,vho also created the bright and 
lnighty \vaters ;- 
"\Vho is the Go(l to 'Vh0111 ,ve shall offer uur 
sacl'i fi ce ? " 


There \vas thp question, the nusglvlng; but \vhere 
was the ans,ver? [nstead of the one only ans,ver, 
firnlly giyen antI never let go, there ,vere the nHllti- 
Vlied, hesitating, varying' alternatiyes, in ,vhieh the 
true allS\Ver ,vas but one al110ng lHan)", al1(l thp oue 
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finally ahandoned. fC They call him IudI'D., l\litra, 
,r aruna, Agni, the Light, the Sun, the Sky, the Fire; 
that \vhich is One, the \vise call it nlany ,vays." 
Just that \vhich He \vas, separate from all things, 
and above all things, beyond compare, unique, alone,- 
if they confessed it one nlolnent, the next they had 
lost it. They looked-we are told apologetically- 
they sa\v, they thought, they spoke, as children; it 
\vas the childhood of the world, and the childhood of 
religion, seeking as it could by inadequate instrunlents 
to give body to Ï111pressions thmnselves inlperfect. 
"The spirit \vas ,villing, but the language \veak. ] t 
\vas a fin;t attmnpt at defining the indefinite Ünpres- 
sion of deity by a nanle that should approxÍ1nately 
or metaphorically render at least one of its nlost 
prolninent features "-infinity, brightness, a\vfuilless, 
beneficence. " .L\nd this is not all. The very ÍIuper- 
fection of all the nalnes \vhich had been chosen, their 
very inadequacy to express the fulness and infinity 
of the Divine, ,vonid keep up the search for ne,v 
nallies, till at last every part of nature in ,vhich an 
approach to the Divine could be discovered ,vas chosen 
as a nalue of the Omnipresent. If the presence of 
the Oiyinc ,vas perceived in the strong \vincI, the 
strong wind becanle its 11[1.1ne; If its presence ,vas 
perceived in the earthquake and the fire, the earth- 
quake and the fire ùecallle its nan1es." It \vas the 
" infantile prattle" uf that early \\orld on the deepest 
of all suLject
. 
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Thus, in cloqucnt pagcs, does a grcat scholar plead 
for cc charitable interpretation" of this "childish" 
faith. But \ve must not confound the l11anner of ex- 
pression \vi th the su bstance of the thing expressed. 
The manner of expression may be strange, rude, 
indicative of a primitive aud imperfect state of 
thought and language; the thing itself, the idea, may 
be clear, distinct beyond mistake, steadily held without 
\vavering or confusion. Doubtless, \ve must make 
allo\vances for all ancient language, its metaphors, its 
lllodes of expressing the unseen by the seen, the 
divine hy the natural. But this is a question not of 
language, but of substance-of the central substance 
of an idea, upon \vhich the whole nleaning, and fate, 
and history of a religion depend. There is no bridg- 
ing over the interval bet\veen the one SUprelTIC, 
Alnlighty, l\Iost Holy God, and any idea of divinity 
or of divine po,vers, many or fe\v, \vhich comes short 
of it. The belief is there, or it is not; and if it is 
there, no \veakness or imperfections of language \vill 
stand in the way of its expression. Language \v hich 
belongs to a very early period of the \vorld's history 
did not prevent the thought of the one living God, 
" I am that I am," froln being grasped and held fast 
by another Asiatic people, did not for a moment cloud 
or perplex it-that thought \vhich the poets of the 
Veda just sa\y, \vithout recognising its value, its final 
and suprClne truth. 
The analogy of childish thought and speech npplied 
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to periods of Inllnan history is partly just, Lut partly 
n1isleading. The _\.ryan singers in Central Asia or by 
the rivers of the Punjâb ,vere in mind and mental 
outfit at least as much men as the Hebrews; the 
IIebrews in the inlperfection and Ï1nmaturity of 
language and intellect, just as nluch children as their 
.Aryan contemporaries. But the Hebre\vs, limited as 
they lllight be in speech, had and kept the one 
adequate idea of God; no Ï1nagery about voice, and 
hands, and mouth, and countenance, for a Iuoment 
obscured or disguised it. The Vedic poets, \vith all 
the genius and enthusiaslTI of \vhich we seem to dis- 
cern the traces, missed the \vay. They lost the great 
central truth, of \vhich from time to time they seenl 
to have had glimpses. They took the ,vrong turn in 
the eventful road along which their people and their 
religion were to travel. Their poetic nanles were 
condensed, dulled, petrified, debased into the increas- 
ingly grotesque and evil idolatry of BrahlTIanism, fronl 
which there 'vas no return, no recovery, except in the 
lllournful reform of Buddha, \vhich swept away ancient 
idols by extinguishing the idea of God. The religion 
of the ,r edas could not save itself or India; whatever 
nlay have been its beginnings, it led by irresistible steps 
to what Bunsen calls the " great trügedyof India and of 
hunlanity," and to the" tragic catastrophe" ,vhich sa\v 
in annihilation the only refuge, the single hope of man; 
which raised the great Oriental faculty of resignation 
to the po,ver of absolute, universal, passionless despair. 
T 
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I \vill pass from the object of faith and worship iu 
these hyulns to their Illoral views. What do they 
show of the relations of man to God, and to the la\v 
of right and \vrong? \Ve find in them unquestion- 
ably the idea of righteousness and sin; \ve find, also, 
less distinctly, th
 idea of a life after death. "The 
keynote of all religion, \ve are assured, natural as \vell 
as revealed, is present in the hymns of the Veda, and 
is never completely drowned by the strange lllusic 
which generally deafens our ears, \vhen we first listen 
to the wild echoes of the heathen worship." Doubt- 
less it is "a mistake to deny the presence of moral 
truths in the so-called nature-\vorship of the Aryans." 
But it is also true, and very observable, that the 
expressions of these moral ideas occupy but a very 
small space, compared with the prolonged and sonIe- 
tiInes gorgeous descriptions of natural phenomena, 
uttered \vith enthusiasm in praise of the Being whom 
the poem celebrates. And further, the moral ideas 
thelllselves are rudimentary, general, vague to the last 
degree. 
The value of moral terms must depend on \vhat is 
involved in them, on the standard that governs thenl, 
on the power of conscience, on the earnestness of \vill 
and purpose, \vhich they presuppose. Children divide 
the \vorld easily into good people and bad people; 
such divisions do not tell us much of the characters 
or the qualities thus rudely classified. And though 
in these ancient hyulns sin is confessed and its con- 
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seq uence
 deprecated, though they praise the righteous 
and denounce the deceitful and the \vicked, there is 
but little to sho\v ,vhat ,vas the sin, and what COll- 
Rtituted the righteousness. Of that moral convietioll, 
that nloral enthusiasm for goodness and justice, that 
moral hatred of ,vrong and evil, that zeal for righ teous- 
ness, that anguish of penitence, \vhich has else\vhere 
Inarked religious poetry, there is singularly little 
trace. 
1Iere is a hyuln addressed to Varuna, "the Greek 
ovpavór;, an ancient name of the sky and of the god 
who resides in the sky" :- 


"Let me not yet, 0 Varuna, enter into the 
house of clay; have lllercy, Ahnighty, have 
mercy. 
"If I go trenlbling, like a cloud driven by the 
\vind; have mercy, Almighty, have nlercy. 
"Through ,vant of strength, thou strong and 
high God, I have gone on the \vrong shore; have 
mercy, Alrnighty, have mercy. 
"Thirst came upon the \vorshippcr, though he 
stood in the midst of the \vaters; have mercy, 
Ahnighty, have Inerey. 
"'Yhenever ,ve men, 0 Varuna, comInit an 
offence before the heavenly host; \vhenever ,ve 
break Thy la,v through thoughtlessness; have 
mercy, Ahllighty, have lllcrey." 
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I \vill take as another cxalnple a hYInll special1y 
COllllllclHled to our notice by nIcn \vho froI11 kno\vledge 
and learning are 1110st cOlnpetent to do so. " The 
presence," says Bunsen, "of a moral and spiritual 
apprehension of God is most vividly brought out in 
Vasishta's magnificent hymn to Varuna, \vhich \vill 
even remind our readers of the 51st Psalm." Let me 
read it. The hymn is a striking one. But I think 
that you will say, \vhen you hear it, that only uncon- 
scious prepossession could blind a sagacious and reli- 
gious lllind to the ilnmeasurable interval ùet\veen it 
and such a Psalnl as the 51st. IIere is 1\11'. 
1:ax 
l\IÜller's translation of the hymn :- 


"Wise and lllighty are the ,vorks of IIim 
\vho stemmed asunder the ,vide firnlanlCllts. JIe 
I ifted on high the bright and glorious heavens: 
lIe stretched out apart the starry sky and the 
earth. 
"Do I say this to my o\vn self? Ho\v can 1 
get near to Varuna? vVill he accept my offer- 
ing \vithout displeasure? "\Vhen shall I, \vith 
quiet Inind, see him propitiated? 
" I ask Varuna, \vishing to kno\v this IllY sin: 
I go to ask the \vise. The \vise all tell me the 
saIne: Varuna it is \vho is angry \vith thee. 
" Was it for an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou 
,vishcst to destroy thy frienL1, \",ho al\vays praises 
Thcc ? Tell 111e, thou ullconquerable Lord, and 
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[ \vill quickly turn to Thee \vith praIse, freed 
from sin. 
ce .Absolve us froin the sins of our fathers, and 
froni those \vhich \ve have comn1Ïtted with our 
o\vn Lodies. . . . It \vas not our o\vn doing, 0 
"\T aruna, it was a slip; an intoxicating draught, 
passion, vice, thoughtlessness. The old is there 
to mislead the young; even sleep is not free 
frOin nlischief. 
" Let Iue \vithout sin give satisfaction to the 
angry God, like a slave to his bounteous lorù. 
The Lord God enlighteneth the foolish; lIe, the 
l\iost 'Vise, leads His worshippers to \vealth. 
"0 Lord V aruna, may this song go \vell to 
thine heart! l\iay we prosper in krepÎllg and 
acquIrIng. Protect us, 0 God, ahvays \vith your 
blessings." 


1 hayc lhveli upon \vhat secn1 to me the Inost Înl- 
pressive features of this ancient religious poetry uf 
T ndia. There is luuch besides, \vhich to us, after the 
utlnost allowances lnade for innllense differences of 
tÏ1ne and thought, for" luental }>arallax,'. HlllSt a1)pear 
unintelligible, grotef\que, rrpulsive. nut 1 \vanted 
here to do justice to the higHer and better side 
of it. 
..A,Jltl I haye confined lnyself to this Vedic poetry, 
I,artly because IllY S] )ace is lÎ111ited, and nf..'xt hecause 
this puetry is, on the ,vhole, the 1l1UHt reluarkalJle of 
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\vhat the earliest stage of the heathen \yorld has left 
us. In no others that I am acquainted with does 
he 
poetical element hold so large a place. I could refer, 
no doubt, to \vonderful passages-\vonderful both in 
their religious feeling and their IIloral earnestness and 
depth, from the lyric and tragic poetry of Greece, and 
even from its epic poetry; but this is the poetry, not 
of an early stage of human society and thought, but of 
a very advanced and lnature one; and I am concerned 
only \vith the earliest. Fragments have conle down to 
us from the old religions of China; but they are rather 
lnoral reflections, or simply prayers, than \vhat we call 
hyulns. The Buddhist books, again, as n1any of you 
last year heard in a singularly interesting historical 
survey of Buddhism given from this place by ]Jr. 
I
Ïlldon, are full of thoughts and worùs that astonish 
us, by the a\vful sense of duty, the moral insight and 
power \vhich they express, and by the tremendous 
(laring \vith which Rnddhislll faced the vanity and 
evil of the \vorld, and met it \vith the cOlnpletelless of 
religious despair. Rut I do not see that these pass- 
ages can be called hymn!";. 
In the Zendavesta, on the other h'tnd, the ancient 
Look of the disciples of Zoroaster, the teacher and 
prophet of rersia, \vho is described like Elijah, eallillg 
on his }{i})g and people to choose for good Let\VCCll 
truth' and falsehood, there have been deciphered what 
frorH their fonn and lnanner of expreRsion 111ay lJe 
Letter terllll'd hYUIllS. In these rOlnpoHitiolls \ve cOlne 
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npon a moral force and purpose \vhich is but little 
apparent in the hymns of the Veda. The religion 
of Zoroaster is regarded as a reaction against that of 
the Vedas, and there is a seriousness about its lan- 
guage which is very significant. The hynlns-they 
are but few and hard to interpret - attributed to 
Zoroaster are marked by a solenln earnestness, an 
awestruck sense of the deep issues of right and \vrong, 
\vhich contrasts with the delight in nature, the vivid 
imaginativeness, the playful fancy of the Vedic poems. 
There is a profound reverence for an All-wise and 
Living God; there is a terrible consciousness of the 
conflict going on bet\veen good and evil, and of the 
power of both. Under the pressure of that conscious- 
ness, Zoroaster took refuge in that fatal theory \vhich 
was to develop in after ages into such portentous and 
obstinate mischiefs; the theory of two eternal and 
co-ordinate principles. He believed in an eternal Goel 
of Goodness; but he taught also, uncreated and ever- 
lasting, a coequal "Twin" principle and Power of 
Evil. He taught men to take their side \vith truth 
and right in the great battle; he taught them to 
trust to the God of Goodness, and to nourish a hiah 
b 
confidence that the victory nlust be His. But at the 
bottom of his religion was the poison-root of a Dual 
Divinity; of a divided idea, fralned of moral opposites, 
of the divine government of the worlù, anù of the law 
\vhich ruled it. 
It is not surprising that these Inystcrious utter- 
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ances, breaking 011 us by surprise from the da ,vn of 
tÜne, should have a\vakened a very deep interest. 
They seemed to require us to revise our judglnents 
and ,viden our thoughts, about ,vhat ,ve vaguely call 
heathen religion. It ,vas obvious that, even if they 
,vere the ,vords of.. those" ,vho ,vorshipped ,vhat they 
kne,v not," and worshipped under divers n
unes and 
fonns, still there ,vas the greatest difference between 
their ideas of the Divine, and the lllythology of 
Braillna, Vishnu, and Siva; bet,veen their hymns to 
the Storm Gods and the Sky, and the HOlneric 
mythology and hymns to Apollo and Aphrodite-the 
mythology of any of the countries or ages by ,vhich 
we conllllo11ly know heathenisnl. 
These utterances have Leen read to mean, not a 
,vorship of nature or natural obj?Cts, but of Goù, Ul1- 
kno,vn but yet instinctively and irresistibly believed 
in, behind the veil of Nature. They have been pointed 
to as consoling proofs that there ,vas 1110re religion in 
the ,vorld than we knew of, even if it ,vas but a 
religion of children: "praise fronl the ,veak lips of 
ùabes and sucklings," ,vho kne\v not the greatness of 
\vhich they spoke. They rebuke us at once, and 
they encourage us, by sho,ving that heathenislll, so 
llluititudinous and so ancient, ,vas not all the base 
superstition and wild idolatry ,vhich it seonled; 1Jut 
under it, as under a true dispensation, the Gentiles 
haù luuch that ,vas needful, perhaps as Hluch as ,vas 
possible; that they had deeper thoughts in reality, 
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and lnore earnest longings after their hidden yet 
present Father, than \ve knew before, and dre\v nigh 
to Him, if not yet to see behind the veil, yet at least 
to sho\v that in wis,h and intention they sought to 
kno\v and honour Him. 
I for my part am only too glad to believe all that 
can be shown of \vhat is unexpectedly noble and hope- 
ful in these ancient remains. Prophets and Apostles, 
face to face \vith the gross darkness of idolatry, appeal 
beyond it to 111an's deeper faith in God; and here \ve 
have marks of it. 
If that \vas all, \ve are but ackno\vledging \vhat 
they have taught us. TIut there is besides this a dis- 
position to place these relnains on a level with what 
Christians consider as the authenticated records of 
God's inspiring guidance, to lnerge in one C01111110n 
category, differing ellùlessly in degree, but at botto111 
and essentially the same in kind, at least in origin and 
authority, the \vorùs, the documents, the ideas of all 
religions. But if there is one rule to be kept in vie\v 
in the pursuit of truth, it is this: that ditferences are 
as Ï1nportant as points of likeness, and that ,ve must 
never give ,yay to tenlpting and seductive analogies 
till \ve have thoroughly investigated the perhaps 
obscure and intractable distinctions \vhich so incon- 
veniently interfere \vith our generalisations. 
Are there any such differences, do any such broaù 
and undcniable distinctions present then1selves bebveen 
these earliest utterances of heathen religion and the 
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early religious poetry of the Old Testament as to make 
it impossible to confound the one \vith the other, as 
expressions of religious thought and faith and trust? 
Surely the differences are obvious and enormous. 
There are- two things, which, apart from their sub- 
stance, deprive the
e Indian and Persian hymns of the 
value which is sOlnetimes put upon theln. 
1. They are and have been for ages dead relics. 
No one pretends that they are no\v used as they were 
when they \vere composed, and as a living part of 
\vorship. Those \vho actually felt and meant them 
in their real sense have passed away long ago; and 
"then all their thoughts perished." The poems have 
been enshrined as sacred foundations and originals in 
systems unsympathetic and at variance with theul; 
and the life that is in them is drawn out by anti- 
quarian and philosophic labour in the 'Vest, and has 
long ceased to breathe in the \vorship of the East. 
2. "\Vhatever these religions \vere at first, and I 
am quite ready to see in them "grains of truth,"-to 
believe that there were in them often honest, earnest 
attelllpts to "feel after" and \vin "I-IÜn who is not far 
fron1 anyone of us,"-they all have a common and an 
unvarying history. They end in hopeless and ignoble 
decay. Their singers sought Hini, it Iuay be; but it 
\vas in yain. In all cases, allloÌlg all races, it is only 
at their first beginning that their \vords conunand our 
revcrrllce. 
In aU instanccs, in all races, .ATyan, Scnlitic, 
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Turanian, as far as \ve see, the original religion, or 
the religious refornl, failed, d wincHed, passed in to a 
formal and pedantic ceremonial-passed into coarser 
and yet coarser forms of undisguised idolatry, lllon- 
strous, impure, or cruel. In the stir and changes of 
life from generation to generation, the old spirit could 
not hold its own; new necessities, new appearances, 
ne\v feelings Chtnl0rously exacted a place for ne\v 
creations of the restless n1Ïnd, ne\v ventures of \vor- 
ship, ne\v ,vays of dealing ,vith the problems of the 
,vorld. In the uncertainty of decaying traditions and 
altering points of view, the process of interpretation 
hardened into a prosaic literalness and fornlality the 
play of Ï111agination, the enthusiasnls, the raptures, 
the sportive audacities of fresher and simpler tÏInes. 
" IV/LO is the God to \v horn \ve shall offer sacrifice?" 
\vas the refrain of the early Vedic HJ'lnn: the in- 
genuity of Drahnlan commentators turned the inter- 
rogative pronoun into the llaine of a god, aIlll the 
interrogative sentence into a conllnand to sacrifice to 
a god \vhose proper name ,vas cc IVho." 
It is iInpossible, it seenlS to nle, to overlook, to 
over-estimate the contrast. There is a collection of 
sacred poetry, not so old, it nlay.be, certainly not in 
parts, as tho ,r edic and Zend hyulns, but belonging to 
very early titnes-belonging certainly to ,vhat ,ve no\v 
call the childhood of the race. The 'T odic hynlns are 
dead relnains, kllO\Vn in their real spirit and llleaning 
to a fe\v students. The rsalms are as living as when 
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they \vere \\Tittcn; and they have never ceased to be, 
\vhat \ve may be quite certain they have Leen to-day, 
this very day \vhich is just ending, to hundreds and 
thousands of the most earnest of souls now alive. 
They \vere conlposed in an age at least as inlmature 
as that of the singers of the Veda; but they are 
llO\V 'what they have been for thirty centuries, the 
very life of spiritual religion-they suit the needs, 
they express, as nothing else can express, the deepest 
religious ideas of "the forelllost in the files of 
tilne." 
The Vedic hynllls, \vhatever they have nleallt 
originally, stand at the head of a history not Jet over 
-and never once broken, except by atheis111 - of 
irretrievable idolatry. 
The !)salnls too stand, in a yery Ï1nportant sense, 
at the head of a great religious history, as the first 
great outburst of the religious affections and enlotiol1s 
in the people of Israel. But \vhat they once pro- 
clainled, as the truth of truths, about God and 
righteousness, that they kept alive, unqnencheù, UI1- 
lnistakell, undoubted to this hour. The J e\vish rc- 
ligion, of \vhich they \vere the soul and the guardian, 
passed through as many disasters, as lnauy dangers, 
as any other. Its tcndencies to degenerate \vere as 
obstinate; none ever sank at last unùer a more tre- 
nlendous catastrophe. Rut the faith which \vas at its 
heart Heyer \Va8 uttt'rly ]m5t in the darkest days and 
the foulest apostasies. It wcnt on frolll one step to 
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another, (If higher thought and clearer light. I t had 
risen from the La\v to the Psalms; it \vent on from 
the I>salrns to the Prophets, from the Prophets to the 
Gospel. And the Psalms, which had expressed, in so 
Inany strains and in so lllany keys, the one Ull\VaVer- 
ing belief of the people of Israel,-that belief \vhich 
neither idolatry, nor its punishment, the captivity, nor 
the scepticisnl of Sadducees, nor the blindness of 
Pharisees, had impaired or shaken,-passed on, un- 
changed but transfigured, to be the perpetual language 
of the highest truth, of the deepest devotion, in the 
Christian Church. 
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TUEHE is one book of sacred poetry \vhich is unique of 
its kind, which has nothing like it or second to it. 
It expresses the ideas and the feelings of a religion of 
\vhich the central and absorbing object of faith is One 
\vho is believed to be the absolute, universal, Living 
God, the one God of the world and all things, Aln1Ïghty, 
All-Holy, Supreme. It not only expresses this re- 
ligion, but as a matter of fact, it has been one of 
the most certain means of maintaining unbroken the 
tradition and fullest conviction of it. From age to 
age this book has been its companion and its nlillister. 
And there is this to be observed about it. It has 
been equally and in equal measure the prayer-book of 
pu blic and connnon \vorship, and the chosen treasury 
of meditation, guidance, comfort to the individual soul. 
To each of these two purposes, in many respects \videly 
different, it has lent itself \vith equal suitableness; 
and it has been to Ulen of the most \videly diffcrcnt 
times and ideas \vhat no other book has been. 'Vhell- 
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ever the :Uook of Psalms began to be put together, and 
,,-hellever it was completed, frolll that time in the. 
history of the ,yorld the religious affections and the 
religious emotions, the object of 
-hich ,vas the One 
Living God of all, found their final, their deepest,. 
their unsurpassed expre
.sion. From that time to this 
there never has been a momentary pause, 'when some- 
where or other the praises of His glory and the 
prayers of His worshippers have not been rehearsed 
in its words. 
There are other collections of ancient religiollS 
poetry venerable for their age, for which our interest 
and respect are bespoken. In the preceding lecture I 
glanced at two examples of them, the primitive utter- 
ances of two great religions of ...-\.sia-the Indian h)ì11nS 
of the 'T eda, the Persian hymns of the Zendavesta. 
Separated as we are from these by great cha
ms of 
time and still greater differences of ideas "-e h"l\-e been 
taught, rightly, I think, to see in them the ,yords of 
men C( feeling after" Him ,,"'horn they could not see 

 
 
but could not help believing, and expressing, as best 
they could, their thoughts of His footsteps and Hi
 
tokens. But put at the highest what the}- ,,-ere in 
religious significance to their own age, they "-ere so to 
their o,yn age alone. They \VE:lè the seeds of no 
spiritual truth to the ages after them or to mallkind: 
,,,hate,-er there ''fas of it in theuI, though they 'wer
 
thelllselves preserved \vith jealous l'e'9Crellce, \'HIS ovcr- 
laid and l )crishcd. Thl'f\
 ,verc, I alH ready to believe 

 , 
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in the ancient world, lllany attclupts to kllO\V God, to 
leaI'll II is lnilld, to rest under His shado\v, to lay hold 
on His hope. There \vas only one \vhich as a religion 
attained its end; only one ackno\vledged by God, by 
the blessing of vitality and fruitfulness. COInpared 
,vith the I)salms of that religion which \vas going on, 
side by side \vith theI1l, in a little corner of the ,,,"orlù, 
the preparation for the "fulness of time "-these 
remains of early heathen religion are like the appear- 
ance of the illunlinated but dead surface of the moon, 
\vith its burnt-out and extinct volcanoes, contrasted 
,vith the abounding light and splendour of the unex- 
haustecl sun, still, age after age, the source of life and 
warmth and joy to the ,vorld, still waking up ne,v 
energies, and developing new ,vonùers. 
We find in these hynlns a high imaginative sense 
of divine po\ver and goodness to man; an ackno\vledg- 
ment of human ,veakness and dependence; a sense of 
sin and wrong-doing, childish and vague, yet sincere, 
and leading men to thro\v themselves on Divine com- 
l}assion for forgiveness ;-and a gro\vil1g sense, more 
observable. in the Zend hymns ascribed to Zoro- 
aster than in the song
 of the Veda, of the greatness 
of the In oral law, of truth, of righteousness, of duty. 
nut that of ,vhich, as it seenlS to 111e, ,ve do not find 
the faintest trace, is the meeting and, so to speak, the 
contact of the spirit of Ulan ,vith the God \VhOlll he 
worships and celebrates. The position of the \yor- 
shipper and the singer is absolutely an external one; 
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and he thinks of no other. lIe gazes up with wonder 
and it 11lay be hope at the Sky, the Sun, the Fire, the 
StorIn; he invokes That of \vhich they are the gar- 
nlent, the Inanifestation or the disguise; he urges the 
fulfibnent of the Divine nloral rule of right and \vrong; 
he loses sometiules the thought of power sho\vn in 
the fire or in the sky, in the deeper and all-elnbracing 
thought of the Father in heaven. But to approach 
Hinl \vith the full affections of a human soul-to 
dl'a\v nigh in conullunion with IIim, heart to heart- 
to rejoice in hinl, to delight in HÍ1n, to love HÏ1n -all 
these in\vard movements of the unseen spirit of man 
to the one unseen source and centre of all good-this, 
as far as lny kno\vledge goes, is an unkno\vn experi- 
ence, an undiscovered sphere, to the poets of the Veda 
or the Zendayesta. When in later tÎ1nes Nature ceased 
to satisfy, and the riddles of the \vorlel becalne Ï1upor- 
tnnate and over\vhehlling in their hopelessness, the 
religious feeling \vhich \vorshipped God, hidden and 
veiled in nature, could not endure the strain; it passed 
a\vay, and the refuge \vas Pantheism or Annihilation. 
To pass fronl the Veda to the Psalms is to pass at 
one bound from poetry, heightened certainly by a 
religious sentÍ111ent, to religion itself, in its lllOst serious 
11lood and lnost absorbing fornl; tasking, indeed, all 
that l'oetry can furnish to llleet its Ünperious and di- 
versified demands for an instrument of expression; 
but in its essence far beyond poetry. It is passing at 
one 1}uluHl from ideas, at Lest vague, \vavering, nn- 
U 
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certain of theillseives, to the highest ideas \vhich can 
be forilled by the profoundest and Blost cultivated 
reason, aùout God and the soul, its la\v, its end, its 
good. 
The contrast is absolute as to the object of 'll'01'shíp. 
I aln ready to see ill the early Indian hYUlllS sOll1ething 
very different froln the idolatry and the })antheislll of 
later tiules-a genuine feeling after the Unseen an(l 
the Ahnighty Father, a glÍ1npse caught froln thue to 
tin1e of IIis glory, an awful belief, not unnatural 
though n1Ïstaken, that lIe, a God that hideth TliIusclf, 
\vas in the ,vind, and in the fire, and in the stOrIU, 
rather than in the still sinall voice. nut the best 
that can be said is that "they did not kno\v \vhat 
they ,vorshipped." They failed to seize finnlr the 
central truth, \vithout ,,,hich religion cannot li\'"e; if 
ever they sa\v it, it faded inunediately; it lucIted 
a\vay into endless changes. "\Vhat a gap bet\veen that 
and the steady, clear, lunvavering thought of the 
!)sablls :-l-Ie, nnd lIe only, the One Living God, fron1 
first to last the burden and the ,vorship of each suc- 
cessive Psabn-Ile and lIe only, addressed \vithouL 
doubt, confounded with nothing else, invoked \vithout 
Inisgiving, or possibility of the thought of another; He, 
the foundation and lllaker and hope of all things, 
recognised in 11 is glorious ,yorks, yet never for a 
1l10111ent identified \vith thoIn; \vorshippcd \vithout 
fear under various nan1es, spoken of \vithout fear in 
Ilis nlighty duings in such phrases as lnunan language 
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in its \veakness coul-l supply, surrounded \vithout fcar 
in thought hy po\vers awful in their unseen and Ul1- 
kno\vn greatness to hUlllan Ï111agination-" God stand- 
ing as a Judge alnong gods" -without fear, I say, 
Lecause there was no risk of the supreme, central, 
iUllllovalJle idea of the GodhefH 1 Leing disturLed or 
iInpaired-thc Lora of Hosts, the God of Gods, the 
ICing of Glory. This one Inarvellous belief (asslunp- 
tiOll, tradition, revelation, according to our point of 
view) runs through the l)salms, clearly, naturally, \vith 
the freedonl and steady force of the strean1 of [I great 
rIVel'. 1)0 those \vho are for PUttÜlg all ancient 
religious poetl'y on the sallle general level take in the 
significance of this characteristic of the Psahns ? 
The fil'St volume of 
Ir. 
lax !IÜller's translation 
of the llig- Veda is conlposed of Hynlns to the Stornl- 
Gods, or the 'Yinds, a\vful in their nlight and terror, 
and yet the givers of rain and fruitfulness. Under 
this aspect, veiled under these natural \vollders, the 
I nfinite, it i
 suppoRed, was \vorshipped. The frequent 
po\ver and Leauty of these songs, in the Inidst of 
passages to us unintelligible and grotesque, is undeni- 
aLle. The Storm-GodR are invoked along with Indra, 
" Him ,vho created light ",'hen there ,vas no light, and 
fonn ",
hen there ,vas no fornI, and who ,vas born 
together \vith the da\vns :" along \vith Agni, the Fire- 
God, \",hose luight no god or lllortal withstands. They 
are the " \vild ones who sing their song, unconqueralJlc 
llY nlight," cOlnpf\uions of those "who in heayell nre 
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cnthroned as gods, who toss thc clouds across the 
surging sca." They are pictured as an "exulting and 
sportive host," riding in their chariots, \vith s\vift 
steeds, \vith their spears and bright ornan1ents, driving 
furiously, rejoicing ill their fierce career, darkening the 
earth under the storn1-cloud, dealing the thunderbolt 
and the abundance of rain :- 


" I hear their whips (the thunder peals) ah110st 
close by, as they crack thenl in their hands; 
they gain splcndour on their \vay. 
"'Vho is the oldest among you here, ye shakers 
of heaven and earth, \vhen ye shake then1 like 
the hen1 of a garment? 
" .A.t your approach the son of l11an holds him- 
self do\vn; the \vreathed cloud fied at your fierce 
anger. . . . They at whose racings the earth, 
like a hoary King, trembles for fear on their 
\vays. 
" FrOln the shout of the Storm-Gods over the 
whole space of the earth 111en reeled for\vard. 
"They 1nake the rocks to tremble, they tear 
asunder the trees of the forest. COlllC 011, ye 
Storn1-Gods, like madnlen, ye gods \vith you I' 
whole tribe." 


And their blessings are invoked, their anger depre- 
cated; \vielders of the lightning, they are besought to 
ailll their bolts at the encn1Y and the \vicked :- 
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" 'Vhat now, then? "Then will you take us 
as a dear father takes his son Ly Loth hands? 
\Vhither no\v? On \vhat errand of yours are 
you going in heaven, not 011 earth; \vhcre are 
your ne\vest favours, 0 ye Storln-Goùs; \vhere 
the blessings? \Vhere all the delights? 
"Let not one sin after another, difficult to be 
conquered, overcome us: let it depart, together 
\vith evil desire. . . . Give to the \vorshippers 
strength, glorious, invincible in battle, Lrilliant, 
\vealth-giving, knO\Vll to all Inen. Grant unto 
us \vealth, durable, rich in Inen, defying all 
onslaughts-wealth, a hunùred and a thousand- 
fold, ever-increasing." 


I add an extract given by 1\11'. 1\1ax l\fÜllcr froill 
the Zenda vesta :- 


"I ask thee, tell 111e the truth, 0 Ahura (the 
Living one)! 'Vho was frolll the beginning the 
father of the pure world? 'Vllo Inade a path 
for the sun and for the stars? 'Vho but thou 
Inakest the 11100n to increase and decrease? 
That, 0 1\lazda (the 'Vise) and other things, I 
\vish to know. 
"I ask thee, tell Ine the truth, 0 Ahura! 
\Vho holds the earth and the clouds that they 
do not fall? 'Vho holds the sea and the trees? 
'Vho has given s\viftness to the wind and the 
clouds? 'Vho is the creator of the good sJ!irit? 
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"I ask thee, tell lne the truth, 0 AInu'a,! 
\Vho has Inaùe the kindly light and the dark- 
ness ? 'Yho has ll1ade the kindly light and the 
awaking? \Vho has Inade the 1110rnings, the 
noons, anù the nights, they who ren1Ïnd the wise 
of his duty?" 


The 1'saln1s are full of t.he glory of Goù in the 
"heaven and carth and sea and all that is thcrcin." 
Their \vriters are not insensible to those wonders, so 
fanliliar, yet so alnazing, vvhich \voke up a" fearful 
joy" in the singers of the far East :- 


"The day is Thine, and the night IS Thine; 
Thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
ee The heavens declare the glory of God, auù 
the firnltunent sho\veth IIis handy - work. One 
day telleth another, and one night certifieth 
another. . . . Their sound is gone out into all 
lands, and their \vords to the ends of the world. 
"Thou hast set all the borders of the earth. 
Thou hast made summer and winter. 'Vho 
covereth the heaven with clouds, and prepal'eth 
rain for the carth; and maketh the grass to 
gro\v upon the mountains, and herb for the use 
of Inen. 
" Praise the Lord upon earth, ye dragons and 
all deeps: fire and hail, snow and vapour, \vind 
and storm, fulfilling His Word." 
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But there is 0110 Psalrn where the rnvful lnight and 
crrandeur of the stornl fills the ,vriter's minù, the 
b 
Psaltu, as it has been called, of the "Seven 
Thunders"; of the seven times repeated " Voices 
of God," over the sea and the mountains, the forest 
and the wilderness, as the stornl travels onward; 
"beginning ,vith Gloria in EJ:cclsis and ending ,vith 
In tCl'rÍ8 Pa..lJ "-the 29th:- 


" Give unto the 1.on1, 0 ye 111 ighty, give unto 
thc Lord glory and strcngth. 
"Give the Lord the honour due unto IIis 
Hanle; \vorship the Lord ,vith holy ,vorship. 
" The voice of the Lord is upon the ,vaters; it 
is the glorious God that lnaketh the thunder. 
"The voice of the Lord is upon lllauy ,vaters. 
"The voice of the Lord is Inighty in opera- 
tiOll. 
"The voice of the Lord is a glorious voice. 
"The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedar 
trees; yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of 
LiLanus. 
"He Inaketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Libanus also an<l Sirion like a young unicorn. 
" The voice of the Lorll d-ivideth the flallleS of 
fire. The voice of the Lord shaketh the ,vilder- 
ness; yea, the Lord shaketh the ,vilderness of 
I(ades. 
"The voice of the Lonl lnaketh the hinds to 
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calve, and discovcreth the forests; ill IIis tÜlnple 
doth everyone speak of His glory. 
"The Lord sitteth above the waterflood; the 
Lord renlaineth a ICing for ever. 
" The Lord shall give strength unto IIis 
people; the Lord shall give His people the 
l}lessing of }!eace." 


Aln I not justified in saying that, in passing froln 
the hynllls of the Veda to the Psalms, we pass froll1 
poetry to serious and grave religion ? 
And yet it is in the fresh and bold expression of 
an indefinite religious sentinlent, of indefinite yet real 
religious awe and delight and adlniration in the pre- 
sence of the glories and \vonders of nature, an expres- 
sion not troubling itself about logical consistency, and 
not yet stiffened and cranl ped by the rules and forlns 
of definite superstitions, that the charnl and interest of 
the Vedic hymns chiefly consist. If the contrast is 
great between them and the Psahns, in respect to the 
way in which each sees God in Nature, it is im- 
Ineasurably greater between \vhat each understood Ly 
religion, both as regards God and as regards luall; III 
\vhat each thought of God, in \vhat each desired of 
Him and trusted Hil11 for; in \vhat each thought of 
nlan's relation to God, of the nleaning and the IRw of 
man's life, of luau's capacities, of his sin, his hope, his 
1lesscdness. 
The following is not froin the TIig- Veda, 1ut frolll 
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the Zenda vesta, in \vhich a IHoI'al eal'ucstnel::3s 1::; lllore 
observaLle. It is part of what is SUl)1!ùsCÙ to Le a 
hyuln of Zoroaster. I give it in 1\11'. l\fax MÜller's 
transla tiOll :- 


" 1. Now I shall proclaÌIn to all \vho have 
COlne to listen, the praises of Thee, the all-\vise 
Lord, and the hymns of Vohunutno (the good 
spirit). Wise AsIHt! I ask that (thy) grace 
may appear in the lights of heaven. 
"2. Hear with your ears ,vhat is best, per- 
ceive \vith your lllinds what is pure, so that 
every lHan may for himself choose his tenets be- 
fore the great dooln! 1\fay the wise be on our 
si de ! 
"3. Those old spirits who are t\vins, nlaùe 
known what is good and what is evil in thoughts, 
\vords, and deeds. Those who are good distin- 
guished bet\veen the t\VO, not those \vho are evil- 
doers. 
"4. When these two Spirits canle together, 
they made first life and death, so that there 
should be at last the 1l10St \vretched life for the 
bad, but for the good blessedness. 
" 5. Of these two Spirits the evil one chose 
the \vorst deeds; the kind Spirit, he whose gar- 
Inent is the imnlovable sky, chose \vhat is right; 
and they also who faithfully please Ahuraluazda 
l)y good \vor ks. 
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"G. Those \vho \vol'shipped the Devas and 
\vore deceived, did not rightly distinguish be- 
tween the t\VO; those \vho had chosen the worst 
Spirit caUle to hold counsel together, and ran to 
Aeslllua in ordcr to afllic t the life of Blan. 
"7. ..And to hiIn (the good) came lllÏght, aud 
\vith \visdonl virtue; and the everlasting Armaiti 
hersclf I1lade his Lody vigorous; it fell to thee 
to be rich by her gifts. 
"8. TIut \vhen the punishnlent of their criulcs 
\vil1 COl1le, and, 0 l\Iazda, thy po\ver ,viII Le 
known as the re\vard of piety for those who 
delivered (Druj) falsehood into the hand of .A.sha 
(truth). 
"D. Let us then be of those 'who further 
this ,vorhl; 0 Ahurauw.zda, 0 lJliss-conferl'ing 
Asha! Let our Blind be there \vhcre \visdolll 
abidcs. 
" 10. Then indeed there \vill be the fall of 
the pernicious Druj, but in the bcautiful abode 
of V olnllnano, of l\Iazda, and Asha, \vill be 
gathered for ever those who dwell in good 
report. 
"11. 0 nlen, if you cling to these cOffilnand- 
nlcllts, which l\lazc1a has given, . . . which are 
a torlllent to the \vicked, and a Llessing to the 
righ tcous, then there \vill be victory through 
thl1lll." 
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Beyond thi::; the::;e hYUlllS do not go; above this 
they do not rise. Conlpare \vith their lllcagreness on 
these points, the fulncss of the Psahns: conlpare these 
hesitating though deeply touching essays at religion, 
halting in the outer courts of the Teulple, \vith the 
Illajestic and strong confidence of the Psahns, leading 
the soul through the manifold experiences of the 
spiritual life to the innlost shrines. Compare tlw idea 
of God. He is not only the One, and the Everlasting, 
and the 
Iost Highest, the living God, but He has 
\vhat in default of a fitter phrase \ve call a elza1'aeter. 
He is not only the 1\faker, the "\V onder-\vorker of the 
world; He is its Holy Ruler and King; "its right- 
eous Judge, strong and patient," "set in the throne 
that juclgest right"; the Hand that feeds all its 
creatures; the Eye that \vatchcs all its revolutions, 
and pierces to all its lo\vliest corners; its tT oy, its 
JIope, its 11efuge. He is "the God of Truth," "the 
Goll that hath no pleasure in wickedness, neither shall 
any evil d\vell \vith lIinl." He is the "Lord that 
hath never failed thenl that seek HiIn." He is the 
"IIelper of the friendless," " the :Father of the father- 
less," "the Hearer of the conlplaint and the desire of 
the poor"; He is " the God that maketh Inen to be of 
one luind in an house." " 'Vhe 'is like to HÜn, \vho 
hath His chvellillg so high, and yet hunlbleth IIiInself 
to behold the things in heaven and earth?" And so, 
from end to end of the Psahns, \ve have the clear, 
varied, unstudied recognition of a 1rLoral charadc}'. In 
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the certainty and consciousness of this most huly 
sovereignty, the trust anù joy of the Psahnists are 
\vithout restraint. The cnthusiasn1 and inlagination 
of the Vedic poets ,vere kindled at the greatness of 
uature; the enthusiasn1 and ÏInaginatioll of the 
l)saln1Ïsts, not inse:u.siLle to that greatness, ,vere far 
Hlore inspired by the everlasting righteousness of the 
ICiugùon1 of God. 


"0 con1e, let us sing unto the I
ord, let us 
heartily rejoice in the strength of our sal vatioll 
. . . for the Lord is a great God, and a great 
King above all gods. In His hand arc all the 
corners of the earth, and the strength of the hills 
is His also. . . . 0 COllle, let us \vorship and 
fall dowll, and kneel before the Lord our l\laker. 
For He is the Lord our God, and ,ve are the 
people of His pasture and the sheep of Hi::; 
hand." "Thou didst cause thy judgment to be 
heard froll1 heaven: the earth tremLled, and \vas 
still. "\Vhen God arose to judgnlent, and to help 
all the 111eek upon earth." "Let the heavens 
rejoice, and let the earth be glad; let the sea 
n1ake a noise, and all that therein is. Let the 
field be joyful and all that is in it; then shall 
all the trees of the \vood rejoice before the Lord. 
For He cOlneth, for He cOlneth to judge the 
earth; and ,vith righteousness to judge the 
earth, and the people \vith IIis truth." 
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The deep, insisting faith in God's righteousness 
cannot find strength enough in language for its tri- 
uluphant conviction, and never tires of reiteration :- 


" The Lord is King, the earth nlay be glad 
thereof: yea, the multitude of the isles nlay be 
glad thereof. Clouds and darkness are round 
about Him; righteousness and judglnent are the 
habitation of His seat. The hills D1elted like 
\vax at the presence of the Lord; at the presence 
of the Lord of the \vhole earth." 


Great as is the earth, great as is nature, its lnag- 
nificence, its fearful and trelnendous po\vers, One is 
still seen a King' above thenl, to whom they are but 
part of the adoriunent of His royalty:- 
" The L01'll is King, and hath put on glorious 
apparel; the Lord hath put on His apparel and 
girded HÜnself \vith strength. Ever since the 
\vorld began hath Thy seat been prepared: Thou 
art fron1 everlasting. The floods are risen, 0 
I.ord, the floods have lift up their voice; the 
floods lift up their \vaves. The \vaves of the sea 
are nlighty, and rage horribly; but yet the Lord 
\v ho <.hvelleth on high is Bligh tier." 


Great, too, are the uprisings and storins of the 
J110ral \vorld, the shock of nations, the breaking up of 
elnpires, the nladness of raging peoples, the fury of 
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tyrants; bnt-" the Lord is I(infJ, be the people never 
so ÏInpatient: lIe sitteth between the cheruLiIns, be 
the earth never so unquiet. The Lord is great in 
Sion and high above all people." And it is not in 
power that the Psaln1Îst finds the 111atehless preroga- 
tive of this killgdolll - it is in po\ver, thought of 
ahva) s \vith absolute nloral goodness, po\ver \vith a 
yet higher greatness belonging to it, the greatness of 
righteousness and holiness :- 


"They (all nations) shall give thanks unto 
Thy nan1e, \vhieh is great, wOlH1erful, flll<l holy. 
o lllagnify the Lonl onr Go(l, and fan clo\vn 
before IIis footstool, for He is holy." " Thy 
testÏ1nonies flre very sure; holiness bee01neth 
Thine house for ever." " Thou, Lord, art higher 
than all that are in the earth. Thou art exalte(1 
far above all go(1s. 0 ye that love the Lord, see 
that ye hate the thing that is evil. . . . There 
is sprung up light for the righteous, and joyful 
gladness for such as are true-hearted. TIejoiee 
ill the Lord, ye righteous, and give thanks for a 
relnelnùranee of His holiness." 


The Goel of the rsalms is the gracious God of the 
Present, 'c whose Inerey endureth for ever"; the God 
not only of Sion anel IIis chosen people Israel, hut of 
all the heathen, of all the nations, of all the islands of 
the sea and the ends of the earth: tl.e Goel (,f the 
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Future, from generation to generation; the God of the 
future to thClll that love Him, their certain hope and 
Saviour, in SOlne unexplained \vay, in spite of the 
visible ruin and vanishing of death; the God of the 
future, also to the n1ighty, the cruel, and the proud, 
their certain judge and avenger. Over all hun1an 
power, hu\vever irresistible, over all hUluan pride, how- 
ever beyond rebuke, over allluunan \vrongfulness and 
oppression, ho-wever unchecked, there is ever present 
the all-seeing God of judgnlellt, ever beholding, ever 
trying the hearts and reins, ever waiting His time of 
delivenulcc and retribution, ever preparing the refuge 
\vhirh shall at last shelter the innocent, the dOOl1l 
\vhich Blust at last sluite down the proud :- 


" For the sin of their mouth, and for the words 
of their lips, they shall be taken in their pride." 
cc The Lord also is a defence for the oppressed, 
even a refuge in due time of trouble." "His eyes 
consider the poor, and His eyelids try the cl1il- 
dren of luen. 0 put your trust in HÏ1n ahvays, 
ye people; pour out your hearts before Him, for 
God is our hope. 0 trust not in \vrong and 
robbery, give not yourselves unto vanity; if 
riches increase, set not your heart upon theu1. 
God spake once, and twice I have also heard the 
san1e; that power belongeth unto God. Aud 
that Thou, Lord, art ll1crciful; for Thou re\vardest 
every ]Hall nceortling to his ,vork." 
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I say nothing here of the prophetic elenlent in the 
Psalms. It is most characteristic-the \vay in \vhich 
they look onward, the way in which they dare to be 
prophetic- to tell of one, in whom, through suffering 
and through glory, the \vorld should finel its redenlP- 
tion and its peacE:l-" Desire of me, and I shall give 
the heathen for thine inheritance, an(l the utInost 
parts of the earth for thy possession." It is character- 
istic, uniq ne. But I do not d \vell on it here. 'Vhat 
I \vish to point out is, that all that \vhat is called 
natural religion, even in its highest speculation, has 
concluded, of the power, the justice, the goodness of 
Goù, is found, clothed \vith life and recognised in 
actual deed, \vith joy and love, in the Psahns, cen- 
turies before natural religion \vas heard of. The 
Psalm of Creation (civ.) sets forth the Inagnificence 
of Ilis bounty over all His works, from the light \vith 
\vhich He " decks Himself as with a garlllent," to the 
ri vel'S running among the hills, from \v hich the \villI 
asses quench their thirst, the grass for the cattle, and 
the green herb for the service of l1Ien, the wine that 
Inaketh glad, the bread that strengtheneth his heart, 
the lions roaring after their prey, l11an going forth to 
his work and his labour till the evening, the great 
anù \vide sea also, \vith its creatures great and small 
innnnlerable, "the ships, and that leviathan," \Vh0111 
Thou hast llw.de " to play and take his pastime there." 
The Psalnl of l\lercy (ciii. )-nlercy, as high as the 
heaycn is in cOlnparison \vith the earth, forgiveness, 
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putting a way SillS as far as the \vcst is froIH the east, 
-sets forth Iris dispensations of cOInpassion and 
relnedy,-forgiving all our sins, healing all our in- 
firnlÍties, satisfying our Inouth \vith good things, making 
us young and lusty as an eagle, executing righteous- 
lless and judgnlent for all thenl that are oppressed 
\vith \vrong, long-suffering, and of great goodness- 
" Like as a father pitieth his o\vn children, even so is 
the Lord nlerciful to theln that fear Him." I \vill 
only call attention to one other feature of these 
expressions ùf joy and awful exultation at feeling 
ourselves encoTIlpassed by the nlercy and righteousness 
of God; and that is the \vay in \vhich, as in the 
65th Psalm, the thought of His po\ver and His over- 
flo\ving bounty in Nature -" Thou Inakest the out- 
goings of the morning and evening to praise Thee- 
Thou visitest the earth and blessest it - Thou 
cro\vnest the year \vith Thy goodness-the valleys 
laugh and sing" - how this is entwined anù en- 
\vreatheù \vith the thought of His moral enlpire, pro- 
viùing for the cravings, overruling the turmoil, of the 
\vorld of souls :- 


"Thou that hearest the prayer, to Thee shall 
all flesh come. Thou shalt sho\v us \vonderful 
things in Thy righteousness, 0 God of our salva- 
tion; Thou that art the hope of all the ends of 
the earth and of thenl that relnain in the broad 
sea. . . . 'Vho stilleth the raging of the sea, 
x 
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and the noise uf his \vaves, anù the llladnc
::; uf 
the peo,Vle." 


Or, again, as In the 147th I)sahn, the suprcIne 
\vonders of the universe are strung and linked to- 
gether in successiyc ycrses \vith His synlpathy for the 
daily sorro\vs of mankind. "He healeth those that 
are broken in heart, and giveth n1edicine to heal their 
sickness. He telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth thenl all by their nalnes." 
C0111pare again in the rsalnlS their idea of '}na1l ; 
there is nothing eyen approaching to it in that early 
religious poetry \v hich is sometimes classed along \vith 
thelll. Take, for instance, the vie\v \v hich pervades 
thenl of the unity of mankind. The horizon of the 
Vedic hynlns, e.g., is confined to the \vorshipper \vho 
sings thenl. The Psahns, the songs of that chosen 
people \vhich God "led like sheep by the hand of 
1\lo::;es and Aaron," and expressing in every fornl the 
glory and the blessing involved in that \vondrous 
election-" In J e\vry is God kno\vn, His nalne is 
great in Israel, at Salen1 is His tabernacle, and Iris 
lhvelling in Sion "-yet claÏ1n as the su bjects of their 
King, anù the sharers in their worship, every nation, 
every family of Inankind. No feature is Inore strik- 
ing in the 1)8a1111s than the unq uestionil1g and natural 
directness \vith which they embrace the heathen, the 
nations, as equally included \vith Israel, in the pur- 
poses and the !Cingùoll1 of Goù. The question asked 
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IJY the Apostle in a degenerate age of Judaisln, " Is 
] [e the COLI of tho J C\Vs only? Is lIe not also of the 
Gentiles?" was never a question to the \vriters of 
the rsahlls, even under the bitterness of heathen 
oppression, evcn under the keenest sense of the prero- 
gative of God's people, whether in triumph or in 
punisillnell t. There is no lack of sorro\vful sighing to 
the God of Israel against the heathen that" do not 
kno\v Him "-no lack of the stern joy of victory and 
vengeance, \vhen the day of the heathen came. TIut 
this does not interfere with the primary belief that 
the \vhole human race belongs to God no/w, and 
has to do \vith Him no/w; that it is destined 
for IIÌ111 Inoro completely hereafter. "He \vho is 
praised in Sion 'is also' the hope of all the ends 
of the earth, and of theul that remain in the broad 


sea " :- 


" I \vill give thanks unto Thee, 0 Lord, anlong 
the people; I \vill sing l)raises unto Thee, 
uHong 
the nations." " The Lord's nall1C is praised frolH 
the rising up of the sun unto thc going down 
thereof. The Lord is high abovc all nations, and 
IIis glory above the hea vens." "All nations 
\vhich Thou hast nlade shall CUIne and worship 
Thee, 0 Lord, and shall glorify Thy nanle." 
(( God reiglleth over the heathen; God sitteth 
upon His holy scat. The princes of the people 
are joincd unto the pcople of tho God of 
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A1Jrahanl. God is very high exalted; all the 
shielùs of the earth are Iris." 


And \vith this universal idea of human nature anù 
its relation to God, there is joineù an equally charac- 
teristic vie\v of its dGpths and heights, of its greatness, 
of its vanity. Nothing is more easy than to take a 
high view of it, alone, or a low view, alone: there are 
facts and appearances in abundance to account for 
and justify either. But the vie\v of the Psahns 
COl1lbines them; lnan's littleness and insignificance, In 
relation to the inlmense universe about him, and to 
its infinite and everlasting God; nlan's littleness in 
his relation to time, to his own short passage between 
its vast before and after, his feebleness, his lllisery, 
his sin :-on the other side, nlan's grccäncss, as the 
consunllllate work of God's hands, thought worthy of 
His care, His choice, His provident and \vatchful 
l'egard ; man's greatness and responsibility, as capaLle 
of knowing God and loving Him, of \vinning His 
blessing and perishing under His judglnent: nlan's 
greatness even as a sinner aLle to sink so lo\v, and 
yet to rise by repentance out of the deepest degra- 
dation and nlost hopeless ruin. The riddle of luan's 
existence could be no unfalniliar suLject, wherever 
lUen reflected at all: it certainly \vas not in India, 
in China, in Greece. Those deep and a\vful strains 
of the 88th and D Oth !)sahlls have their counter- 
part in the }!rofound despair of the sacred books of 
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Buddhism, III the solelnn, Ineasurcd truth, in t.he 
plaintive perpleÀities of the choruses of Greek 
tragedy. But they painted it to the life, and there 
they stopped short. The Psahns confessed it and 
laid it up in the bosom of God, confident, rejoicing, 
that though they B
nv not yet the light) " all would at 
last be ,veIl." 
And then think of the high moral ideal of \vhat 
they look for in those wholn God approves; the 
11 unger ancl thirst after righteousness which they 
reveal :- 


"Lord, \vho shall d\vell in Thy Tabernacle, 
anll \vho shall rest upon Thy holy hill? Even 
he that leadeth all uncorrupt life, and doeth the 
thing that is right, and speaketh the truth froIll 
his heart. lIe that hath not slandered his 
neighbonr-he that sitteth not by hÜnself, hut 
is lo\vly in his o,vn eyes-he that s\veareth 
unto his neighbonr and disappointeth hiJn not, 
though it be to his o\vn hindrance." "Exau1ÏIlc 
n1e, 0 Lonl, and provc 11lC; tryout }ny reins 
ana Il1Y heart." "vVho can tell ho\v oft he 
offelldeth ?-O cleanse thou Iue frolll lilY secret 
fa ul ts." 


Think of the boldness \vith \vhich they take hold 
of the great depths and problems of mnu's existence, 
the trÏlnnph of evil, the oppression of the poor, the 
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sufferings of the good; the fearless \vay in \vhich these 
enig111aS arc faced, the reverent and trustful ans\yer 
given to them :- 


"Fret not thyself because of the ungodly, 
neither be tho11. envious against the evil-doers." 
. . , "rut thy trust in the Lord and be doing 
good." . . . "CoInnlit thy \vay unto the Lord, 
and put thy trust in Him, and He shall bring it 
to pass. lIe shall Blake thy righteousness aR 
clear as the light, and thy just dealing as the 
noonday. Hold thee still in the Lord and abide 
patiently on HiIn; but grieve not thyself at 
hÍ1n \vhose \vay cloth prosper, against the lnan 
that doeth after evil counsels." 


Think of that high faith in the unseen Goodness, 
of that high desire after Iris love and His unseen 
rc\vanl, \v hich animate the I)salms :- 


"The Lord is my Light and Iny Salvation; 
\v honl then shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of nlY sal vnJion; of w hOlll then shall I 
be afraid?" . . . "
Iy heart hath talked of 
Thee. Seck ye my face: Thy face, Lord, \vill I 
seck." . . . "0 nlY soul, thou hast said unto the 
Lord, Thou art Iny God, lUY goods are nothing 
unto Thee." . . . "The Lord IIÎ1nself is the por- 
tion of IHine iuheritance and of DiY cup." 
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"Thcr0, except in the Psahns, did ancient religion 
think of placing the blessedness of 1nan, \v hether in 
this life or beyond it, not in the out\vard good things 
which \ve know on earth, not in kno\vledge, not in 
power, but in the exercise of the affections? 
To take one point 1nore. There is one feature 
about the Psalnls ,vhich it requires an effort to disen- 
gage, because it is. so universal in thenl, and has 
beconle so fanliliar to us, and which yet is in that age 
of the \vorld peculiar to thenl-the assu1nption that 
pervades everyone of theIn, the vivid sense \vhich 
sho\vs itself in every conceivable fornI, of the relation, 
the direct, close, Í1n'inediate 'i'elation of the SO'ltl of '1nan 
to God. To us Christians this has become the first 
axiolll of religious truth, the first elenlent of our reli- 
gious feeling: to the ancient thought of the \vorld, 
God, because of His unapproachable greatness, \vas, to 
each single 111 au , \vhatever He Illight be to the con1- 
11lunity, a distant God. vVho ,vould think of pouring 
out his heart to the Indra of the Vedas; \vho \vould 
dreaDl of being athirst for the Father Zeus of Honler, 
or longing after the Jupiter, though styled the Best 
and Greatest, of later tilHes? It never occurred to 
those \vorshippers, that besides the sacrifices and 
praises, besides the prayer fOl .protection, for deliver- 
ance, for benefits, to po\vers snprenle but far off, and 
still further renloved froin the sympathies and the 
troubles of 11lankilld,-besidcs these otÜ\varù \vays of 
religion, the soul could have secret yet real access, 
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every\vhere, every nlonlcnt, to Infinite cOlnpassion, 
Infinite loving-kindness, Infinite and all-sufficing good- 
ness, to \VhOln, as into the heart of the tenderest of 
friends, it could pour out its distresses, before \VhOlll, 
as before the feet of a faithful CO)
lforter and Guide, 
it could lay do\vn the burden of its care, and cOll1Jnit 
its ,yay. nut this, I need not ren1Ïnd you, is tJ 10 idea 
of religion which appears on the face of every sillgle 
rsahn. It is the idea of the unfailing tenderness of 
God, His understanding of every honest prayer, the 
certainty that in the vastness and the catastrophes 
of the world the soul in its o\vn singleness has a 
refuge, is linked at the throne ûf the \vorlds to its 
own re\vard and strength, is held hy the hand) is 
guided ùy the eye, of One \vho cares for the ,veakest 
as 111uch as lIe is greater than the greatest of Jlis 
creatures. 
And there is no nlood of mixed and varied feeling, 
no fonn of deep and yearning affection, no tone of 
aùsorùing enlotiou, in \vhich this sense of \vhat Gud is 
to the soul docs not express itself. It allies itself to 
the 1l10st poignant grief, to the bitterest self-reproach 
anù shanle; even a despair, which, like in the 88th 
Psahll, \vill allo\v itself to Inention no ,vord of hope, 
betrays the hope \vhich yet lurks under it in its 
passionate appeal to God, in its unquenchable con- 
fidcnce in prayer: "0 Lord God of my salvation) I 
have cried day and night hefore Thee: 0 let IllY 
prayer enter jJlto Thy presence, incliJlc Thinc car UJlto 
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lIlY calJing." SonlctÏ1nes it puts into \vonls its belief 
-" U Thou that hearest the prayer, unto Thee shall 
all flesh cOll1e"; sonletimcs it delights in the briefest 
and lllost eluphatic \vord that Ï111plies it-" 0 God, 
Thou art my Goll, early \vill I seck Thee"; "I said 
unto the Lord, Thou art Iny God, hear the voice of U1Y 
prayer, 0 Lorel." There is a fearless frcedonl, a kÎ1H1 
of buoyancy and elasticity in the way in which hUlnan 
feeling and affection expand and unfold thcnlsel yes ill 
the l'salnls, and press upwards in eager and 111allifold 
desire. They are \vinged \vith joy and inexpressible 
delight: or the soul brings before itself \vith unre- 
lenting keenness ho\v it is seen and pierced through 
and through, froln the first instant of existence, and 
in depths inaccessible to itself, by the eye of \visdoln 
and holiness which goes through the \vorld; or it 
looks up to that eye, Jnceting it in return and guiding 
it; looks up with tenùcr and \vaiting confidellC'c- 
(( As the cyes of a Inaidcn to the hand of her nlÍstress, 
eyen so onr eyes \vait upon the Lord onr God, till 
lIe have nlcrcy upon us" ;-01', "Out of the deeps it 
calls to IIÎ1l1," "fleeing to IIÍ1n for refuge," \vaiting 
for IIim " Inore than they that \vatch for the 1110rllillg, 
yea, nlore than they that \vatch for the lllorning"; 
or it refrains itself and keeps itself still, "like as a 
child that is \veallcd resteth on his Inother"; or it 
thro\vs itself blindly on II is lllercy, in affectionate, 
all-surrendering trust-" Into thy hands I cOllllllend 
nlY Rpil'it, for Thou hast redeemed IHe, 0 1.01'(1, Thou 
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God of truth"; or it rehukes itself for its impatience 
-" 'Vhy art thou so vexed, 0 lny soul, and 'why art 
thou so disquieted ,vithin me? 0 put thy trust in 
God, \vhich is the help of IllY countenance, and nlY 
God" ;-or, \vithout the faintest hesitation of doubt 
in IIis lnarvellous loving-kindness, it ]nakes sure of 
IIis ans\vering synlpathy, "for Thou shalt hC[t1
 me; 
-keep nle as the applc of an eyc, hide lIle under the 
shadow of Thy \vings"; or it confides to HiIn its 
entreaty for a little respite as the end dra\vs near- 
ce 0 spare 1ne a little, that I lua)"' recover my strength, 
before I go hence and be no n10re seen." Or, the 
helpless creature, it appeals beseechingly to the 
Creator's nlÏndfulness of that \vhich lIe thought it 
\vorth His ,vhile to call into being-" Thy mercy 
endureth for ever: despise not then the work of 
Thinc own hands"; or it exults in the security of 
its retreat-" 0 ho,v 1->lcntiful is Thy goodness ,vhich 
Thou hast laid up for thenl that fear Thee. . . . 
Thou shalt hide thelll pri,'ily by Thine O\VIl presence 
fronl the provoking of alllllen; Thou shalt keep thenl 
secretly in Thy tabernacle froIll the strife of tongnes " ; 
or it gives utterance to its deep longings, and finds 
their full satisfaction in the unseen object of its love 
-" Like as the hart desireth the ,vater-brooks, cycn 
so longeth nIY soul after Thce, 0 God. ::\Iy soul is 
athirst for God, eyen for the living God: \vhen shall 
T co]no tu appear before the presence of God? "-" 0 
UutI, Thou art lHY notl: (ìarly \vill I seek Thee; lIlY 
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soul thirsteth after Thee, nlY flesh also longrth after 
Thee, in a barren and dry land ,vhere no \vatrr is. 
. . . For Thy loving-kindness is better than the life 
itself. . . . l\ly soul shall be satisfied even as it ,vere 
with marrow and fatness, \vhen IllY nlouth praiseth 
Thee \vith joyful lips. Because Thou hast been Iny 
hel per, therefore under the shadow of Thy ,vings \vill 
I rejoice." 
\Vhat \vas there any\vhere else, like this intensely 
hUlnan outpouring of affection, in its 1110St diversified 
and purest fornls, affection fastening itself with the 
nlost natural freshness and simplicity on things unseen; 
so exulting, yet so reverent; so tender, yet so strong, 
and Inanly, and severe; so frank and unconstrained in 
its fears and griefs and anxieties; so alive to its 
\veakness, yet so willing to accept the discipline of 
aflliction, and so confident of the love behind it; so 
keenly and painfully sensitive to the present ravages 
of evil and sin and death, so joyfully hopeful, and sure 
of the victory of good? There is an a\vful yet trans- 
porting intuition \vhich opens upon the Christian soul 
in 80nle supreme Inoment of silence or of trial. "'Y c 
feel "-so do they tell us, on whonl that experience 
has con1e-" \ve feel that ,,,hile the world changes, \ve 
are one and the sanle. \Ve are led to understand the 
nothingness of things around us, and \ve begin, by 
degrees, to perceive that there are but t\VO beings in 
the \vhole universe,-oul' o,vn souls and the God \vho 
llladc us." " We rest in the thought of t\VO, and two 
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only, suprcrne and huninously self-evident beings- 
Inyself, and IllY Creator." vVe stand face to face with 
the certainty of our Maker's existence. 'Ve becorne 
conscious of being alone with the Eternal. This great 
experience had been the Psahnist's. In this the 
Psalmist took refu
e from the perplexities of life. 
"Iris treadings had welllligh slipped," \vhen he sa\v 
" the prosperity uf the \vicked "- not thinking of their 
"fearful end." TIut at once the thought CaBles on 
hilu, in \vhose hanùs he \vas:- 


" Nevertheless I am ahvay l)y Thee; for Thou 
hast holden Ine by Thy right hand. Thou shalt 
guide J11e \vith Thy counsel, and after that receive 
!ne \vith glory; \VhOIn have I in heaven hut 
Thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire in c0111parison \vith Thee. l\ly tlesh and 
JHY heart faileth; but God is the strength of IHY 
heart, anù lUY portion for ever." . . . "T have 
set God ahvays before 111e; for ][e is on In)'" 
right hand, therefore 1 shall not fall. Therefore 
Iny heart \vas glad and Iny glory l'<'joiccd; IllY 
flesh also shall rest in hope." . . . "Thou shalt 
shew ]110 the path of life; in Thy presence is 
the fulness of joy; in Thy right hand there is 
pleasure for cverlnore." . . . "\Vhen I \vake up 
after Thy likeness, I shall be satisfied \vith it." 


I en}} RUT<'ly not Rnying t.oo nnlch in nSf)prting that 
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nothing in kind like this, nothing in any vlay COlnpar- 
alJle \vith it, is to be found in the noblest and highest 
exalllples of any other ancient religious language. We 
kllO\V \vhat there was in the \vorld besides; where ùo 
\ve look for its counterpart? The Psahns stand up 
like a pillar of fire and light in the history of the 
early \vorId. They lift us at once into an atlllosphere 
of religious thought, \vhich is the highest that nlan 
has ever reached; they come with all the character- 
istic affections and emotions of humanity, everything 
that is deepest, tenderest, rnost pathetic, most aspiring, 
along with all the plain realities of nian's condition 
and destiny, into the presence of the living God. I 
am justified in saying that in that stage of the \vorld's 
history this is absolutely unique. I am no\v only 
stating it as a fact, ho\vever to be accounted for. 
Christians account for it froni the history in \vhich 
the Psahns are enibedded, and by the light and 
guidance fronl above, iIllplied in that history; and 
\vhat other account can be given I find it hard to 
inlagine. That such thoughts, such \vords, so steady 
and uniform in their central idea, so infinitely varied 
in their fonns of expressing it, should have, been pro- 
duced in any of the nations \vhich \ve call heathen, is 
to nle absolutely inconceivable. That they should have 
been produced aniong the Hebrews, if the Hebre\vs 
\vere only as other nations, is equally inconceivable. 
nut I \vant only to inlpress the fact, one of the nlost 
certain and eventful in the history of tho \vorIù. It 
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is idle to talk of Sell1Ïtic l\lonotheislu, evcn if 
uch 
tenùency at that tÏ1uc can be proved. There is 
lonu- 
theism and 1\lonotheism: the l\Ionotheisnl even of the 
l(oran is not the 
Ionotheisin of the Psabns; and 
l\follotheislll is a poor and scanty word to express the 
continued flow of affectionateness, of joy and mourn- 
ing, of hope and love, of every tone, of every strain, 
high and lo\v, in the human soul, \vhich \ve find in the 
Psahns. Nor does it avail to say that they arc Inore 
Illodern than the songs of the Veda, or the Zenda vesta. 
Chronology is a very uncertain Ineasure of national 
development and culture, and the men \vho sang the 
Vedic hymns had a language, and therefore had had a 
training of thought and experience, as advanced as the 
IIebrew Psahnists. The Psalms are certainly no 1H'o- 
duct of civilisation and philosophy; the diflcrences of 
date anlong thenl, \vhich are considerable, frOlll the 
days of David, perhaps of 1\loses, to the "1>ilgl'illl 
Songs" of the returning exiles in the days of Zerub- 
babel, lllake no difference in this respect. Nor is it 
relevant to point out alleged inlperfections in the 
nlorality of some of the Psalms. This is not the 
occasion to go into the allegation itself; but were it 
sustaina.ble, it \vould. only lllake the \vonder of the 
\vhole phenonlenon l110re surprising. Here is a nation 
certainly rude and fierce, certainly behind its neigh- 
bours in the arts of Hfe, in the activity and enterprise 
of intelligence \vhich lead to kno\vledge, to subtlety or 
\vidth of thought, or to the sense and creation of 
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beauty, and described ill its own records as beset with 
incorrigible tendencies to the coarsest irreligion and 
degeneracy. Are we not constantly told that the 
songs of a people reflect its character; that a religion 
in its idea of God reflects its 'worshippers? "\Vhat 
sort of character is reflected in the Psahns? They 
COlne to us from a people like their neighbours, Inerci- 
less and bloody, yet they are full of love and inno- 
cence and Inercy. They COlne fro In a people ,vhose 
deep sins and wrong - doing are recorded by their 
o,vn writers; yet the Psahns breathe the hunger 
and thirst of the soul after righteousness. They 
come from a race still in the rude childhood of the 
\vorld: yet they express the thoughts about God 
and duty, and about the purpose and re\vard of 
human life, which are those of the most refined, 
the gentlest, the most saintly, the 1110st exalted, \VhOll1 
the ages of the world have ever seen, down to its 
latest. 
Th e question is asked in these days, Is God kno,v- 
aLle? The answer depends on a further question. 
'Vhether God can be kno,vn by man depends on 
,vhether ,ve have the faculties for kno\ving. \Ve have 
faculties ,vhich enable us to kno\v the phellolnelUt of 
sense and of the out\vard \vorld. 'Ve have faculties 
different fr0111 thenl, \vhich enable us to kno\v the 
- truths of nlathelnatics. IIave 'we anything else? TIy 
whatever name we call theu}, \ve have po\vers very 
unlike, Loth in their suhjects and in their nlude of 
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yet a true aud trustworthy faculty for knowing God 
-for knowing Goll, in sonle such \vay as ,ve know 
the spirits and souls, half disclosed, half concealed 
under the nHtsk and garment of the flesh, among \VhOln 
\ve have ùeen brought up, an10ng whom we live? Can 
\ve know IIin1 in 
uch a true sense as \ve kno\v 
those WhOlll we love and those wholn we dislike; those 
whom we venerate and trust, and those WhOlIl \ve fear 
and shrink fron1? The course of the \vorld, its history, 
its literature, our everyday life, presuppose such kno\v- 
ledge of men and character; they confirnl its existence 
and general trustworthiness, by the infinitely varied 
and continuous evidence of results. The question 
whether there is such a faculty in the hunlan soul 
for kno\ving its Maker and God-kno\ving IIÜn, though 
behind the veil,-kllo\ving HiIn, though flesh and blood 
can never see IIiIn,-kllowing Him, though the'questioll- 
iug intellect loses itself in the thought of Hinl,-this 
question finds here its answer. In the Psahns is the 
evidence of that faculty, and that with it 111an has not 
wor1{ed in vain. The Book of l>salms is like the fact 
of the l)roduction, by the existence and exercise of a 
faculty in man's nature, of vast results, such as a great 
literature, a great school of painting, a great Lody of 
lllusic. If it is not a proof and exrunple of this !Jower 
of knowing, I cannot Ì1nagille \vhat a proof can be. 
The proof that the living God can be kllO\Vll by luan 
iH that lIe can he loved anù longed for with all the 
freedolll allù naturalness autI hope of lnunau aflec- 
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tiOll. Tho answer \vhcther God 
the faculty to kllO\V IIÍ1n ulight 
in the Vedas or the Zoudavesta. 
nouk uf l\;ahlls. 


THE END 
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has gIven to l11a11 
Le sought III valll 
It is found ill the 


Prillit:d by){ & }{, CLARK, EdiJlburgll 
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HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: An External and Critical History of the 
various English Translations of Scripture. By Prof. J ORN EADIE. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. By Right Rev. Bishop 'VEST- 
COTTo loth Edition. Pott 8vo. 4S. 6d. 


BI BLICAL HISTORY 


THE l\IODERN READER'S BIBLE. A Series of Books from the 
Sacred Scriptures presented in :Modern Literary Form. Edited by 
R. G. :l\10ULTON, M.A. Pott 8vo. 
THE PROYERBS. A :Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embodying 
isolated Observations of Life. 2S. 6d. 
ECCLESIASTICUS. A :MisceUany including longer compositions, 
still embodying only isolated Observations of Life. 2S. 6d. 
ECCLESIASTES-\VISD01\1 OF SOLOMON. Each is a Series 
of Connected \Vritings embodying, from different standpoints, a 
Solution of the whole 1\1 ystery of Life. 2s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied 
Varying Solutions of the 1\Iystery of Life. 2S. 6d. 
DEUTERONO
fY. 2S. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.-"We believe that Professor .Moulton has done much to promote the 
intelligent study by the ordinary English reader of the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach by 
the issue of this volume, in which the reader is helped as much by the careful headings pro- 
vided for the several sections as by the ingenious devices of printing which are employed." 
BIBLE LESSONS. By Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SIDE-LIGHTS UPON BIBLE HISTORY. By Mrs. SYDNEY BUXTON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
STORIES FROM: THE BIBLE. By Rev. A. J. CHURCH. Illus- 
trated. Two Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
BIBLE READIXGS SELECTED FROl\I THE PENTATEUCH 
AND THE BOOK OF JOSHU.:
. By Rev. J. A. CROSS. 
2nd Edition. Globe 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. By l\Irs. 
H. GASKOIN. Pott 8vo. IS. each Part I. Old Testament; II. 
New Testament; III. Three Apostles. 
TIlE K A TIONS AROUXD ISRAEL. By A. KEARY. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTA1\IENT HISTORY. By Rev. 
Canon MACLEAR. 'Vith Four l\Iaps. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Biblical History-continued. 
A CLASS -BOOK OF NE\V TESTAMENT I-IISTORY. Includ- 
ing the connection of the Old and New Testament. By the same. 
Pott 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAl\lENT HISTORY. By 
the same. Pott 8vo. IS. 
A SHILLING BOOK OF NE\V TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 
the same. Pott 8vo. Is. 
THE BIBLE FOR HOl\lE READING. Edited, with Comments and 
Reflections for the use of Jewish Parents and Children, by C. G. 
MONTEFIORE. Part I. To TIlE SECOND VISIT OF NEHEMIAH 
TO JERUSALEM. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
JEWISH CHRONICLE.-" By this remarkable work Mr. Claude Montefiore has 
put the seal on his reputation. He has placed himself securely in the front rank of con- 
temporary teachers of religion. He has produced at once a most original, a most 
instructive, and a most spiritual treatise, which will long leave its ennobling mark on 
] ewish religious thought in England. . . . Though the term 'epoch-making' is often 
misapplied, we do not hesitate to apply it on thio.; occasion. \Ve cannot but believe that 
a new era may dawn in the interest shown by Jews in the Bible." 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIrTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By C. :M. Y ONGE. Globe 8vo. Is. 6d. each; also with COffiP1ents. 
3s. 6d. each.-First Series: GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY.-Second 
Series: JOSHUA TO SOLoMoN.-Third Series: KINGS AND THE 
PROPHETs.-Fourth Series: THE GOSPEL TIMES.-Fifth Series: 
ApOSTOLIC TIMES. 
THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTA11ENT. Its 
Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and Permanent Value. By Rev. 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, B.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
TIMES.-" An eloquent and temperate plea for the critical study of the Scriptures." 
SCOTTISH LEADER.-" A little book which ought to do good service as a really 
useful introduction to any study of the literature of this subject." 
GLASGOW HERALD.-" Professor Kirkpatrick approaches his delicate subject in 
a free and yet reverent spirit." 
MANCHESTER GUARDIA11f.-" An excellent introduction to the modern view 
of the Old Testament. . . . The learned author is a genuine critic. . . . He expounds 
clearly what has been recently called the ' Analytic' treatment of the books of the Old 
Testament, and generally adopts its results. . . . The volume is admirably suited to 
fulfil its purpose of familiarising the minds of earnest Bible readers with the work which 
Biblical criticism is now doing." 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures 
1886-1890. By Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, B.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.-" This volume gives us the result of ripe scholarship and competent 
learning in a very attractive form. It is written simply, clearly, and eloquently; anil it 
invests the subject of which it treats with a vivid and vital interest which will commend 
it to the reader of general intelligence, as well as to those who are more especially 
occupied with such studies." 
GLASGOW HERALD.-" Professor Kirkpatrick's book will be found of great value 
for purpo:;es of study," 
BOOKlI1"AN.-" As a summary of the main results of recent investigation, and as a 
thoughtful appreciation of both the human and divine sides of the prophets' work and 
message, it is worth the attention of all Bible students." 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.-" An important contribution to the new school of 
Biblical theology." 
SCOTTISH GUARDIAN.-" We heartily commend this learned volume to every 
teacher and preacher who wishes to study the life, times, and works of the Old TC'stament 
prophets. " 
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The Old Testament-continued. 
THE PATRIARCHS AND LA'VGIVERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the same. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THE CANON OF THE OLD TEST A:NIENT. An Essay on the 
Growth and Formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By 
Rev. Prof. H. E. RYLE. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This edition has been carefully revised throughout, but only two sub- 
stantial changes have been found necessary. An Appendix has been added 
to Chapter IV., dealing with the subject of the Samaritan version of the 
Pentateuch; and Excursus C (dealing with the Hebrew Scriptures) has been 
completely re-written on the strength of valuable material kindly supplied 
to the author by Dr. Ginsburg. 
EXPOSITOR.-" Scholars are indebted to Professor Ryle for having given them for 
the first time a complete and trustworthy history of the Old Testament Canon." 
EXPOSITOR Y TIMES.-" He rightly claims that his book possesses that most 
English of virtues-it may be read throughout. . . . An extensive and minute research 
lies concealed under a most fresh and flexible English style." 
GUARDIAN.-" A valuable contribution to an important and perplexing question. 
It will serve as a good starting-point for further investigation, and those who are interested 
in Old Testament studies cannot afford to neglect it." 
THE EARLY NARRATIVES OF GENESIS. By Rev. Prof. H. E. 
RYLE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 
PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE, OR THE QUOTATIONS OF 
PHILO FROM THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAl\lENT. 
With Introd. and Notes by Prof. II. E. RYLE. Cr. 8vo. IDS. net 
In the present work the attempt has been made to collect, arrange in 
order, a)1d for the first time print in full all the actual quotations from the 
books of the Old Testament to be found in Philo's writings, and a few of 
his paraphrases. For the purpose of giving general assistance to students 
Dr, Ryle has added footnotes, dealing principally with the text of Philo's 
quotations compared with that of the Septuagint; and in the introduction 
he has endeavoured to explain Philo's attitude towards Holy Scripture, 
and the char3.cter of the variations of his text from that of the Septuagint, 
TIMES.-" This book will be found by students to be a velY useful supplement and 
companion to the learned Dr. Drummond's important work, Philo Judæus." 
The Pentateuch- 
AN HIS TORI CO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH (PENTA. 
TEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA). By Prof. A. KUE
EN. 
Translated by PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, 
1.A. 8vo. 14S. 
The Psalms- 
THE PSALlvrS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. An 
Amended Version, with lIistorical Introductions and Explanatory 
Notes. By Four Friends. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.-"One of the most instructive and valuable books that has been 
published for many years. It gives the Psalms a perfectly fresh setting, adds a new 
pOWEr of vision to the grandest poetry of nature ever produced, a new depth of lyrical 
pathos to the poetry of national joy, sorrow, and hope, and a new intensity of spiritual 
light to the divine subject of every ejaculation of praise and every invocation of want. 
\Ve have given but imperfect illustrations of the new beauty and light which the trans- 
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The Psalms-continued. 
lators pour upon the most perfect devotional poetry of any day or nation, and which they 
pour On it in almost every page, by the scholarship and perfect taste with which they have 
executed their work. We can only say that their version deserves to live long and to 
pass through many editions." 
GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. The Student's Edition. 
Being an Edition with briefer Notes of "The Psalms Chrono- 
logically Arranged by Four Friends." Pott 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. 
THE PSALl\lS. With Introductions and Critical Notes. By A. C. 
JENNINGS, :M.A., and 'rV. H. LOWE, 1I.A. In 2 vols. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. IDs. 6d. each. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE OF THE 
PSALl\1S. By Rev. J. F. THRUPP. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 21S. 
Isaiah- 
ISAIAH XL.-LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. 
By l\1A TTHEW ARNOLD. With Notes. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM. In the Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction, Corrections, and Notes. By the same. Cr,8vo. 4S. 6d. 
A BIBLE. READING FOR SCHOOLS. The Great Prophecy of 
Israel's Restoration (Isaiah xl. -lxvi.) Arranged and Edited for 
Young Learners. By the same. 4th Edition. Pott 8vo. IS. 
COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, Critical, Historical, 
and Prophetical; including a Revised English Translation. By 
T. R. BIRKS. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 12S. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
By T. K. CHEYNE. Crown 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 
Zechari8Jh- 
TIlE HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY ON ZECH- 
ARIAH, Hebrew and LXX. By Vv. H. LOWE, M. A. 8vo. 105. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF PETER. The Greek Text of the 
Newly-Discovered Fragment. 8vo. Sewed. IS. 
THE AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPIIAL 
GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. By H. B. SWETE, D.D. 8vo. 5s. net. 
GUARDIAN.-" Cambridge may claim the honour not only.of having communicated 
without delay the new discovery to the general public, but also of having furnished 
scholars with the most complete and sober account of the contents, character, aTld date 
of the Gospel of Peter that has yet appeared." 
EXPOSITOR Y TIMES.-" It is an edition complete in all respects, full to over- 
flowing, accurate, and serviceable." 
T ABLET.-" We are far from having done justice to Dr. Swete's excellent mono- 
graph; but we have perhaps said enough to induce the studious reader to make its closer 
acquaintance. .. 
GLASGOW HERALD.-" Dr. Swete's commentary is as lucid as it is interesting 
and well-informed. The work, taken as a whole, is a most creditable specimen of Cam- 
bridge scholarship and learning-, anù is well entitled to be placed with the work of Jebb 
and Sandys in another sphere." 
SCO TSllIA N.-" Professor Swete's edition of the fragment is the most thorough- 
going of the books about it that have yet appeared in Englis? . . . The i!llportance f!f 
the subject makes the book a valuable one; and the text IS so dealt wIth that this 
edition will always rank in the eyes of Engli
h scholars as the principal edition." 
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The New Testament-continuea. 
THE NEW TEST A::\IENT. Essay on the Right Estimation of MS. 
Evidence in the Text of the New Testament. By T. R. BIRKS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA11ENT. By W. 
P. Du BOSE, 1\1. A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and 
Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By Dean FARRAR. 
..gvo. 14S. 
THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN THE NE\V TESTAMENT. 
Considered as a Proof of its Genuineness, with an Appendix on 
the Oldest Authorities used in the Formation of the Canon. By 
C. H. HOOLE. 8vo. 10S. 6d. 
THE SYNOPTIC PROBLE
l FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 
A. J. JOLLEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
GLASGOTV HERALD.-" A clearly written and temperately liberal little book on 
the origin, character, and relations of the first three Gospels." 
SCOTSMAN.-" A very careful and scholarly discussion of the subject." 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" In his little book Mr. Jolley has stated clearly 
and concisely some of the principal elements of the problem, and has offered a careful 
and intelligent contribution towards its solution, keeping constantly in mind the require. 
ments of English readers. The spirit, the style, and the painstaking accuracy of his 
book deserve all praise. In many respects it is admirably fitted to introduce English 
students of the New Testament to the important subject with which it deals. . , . It is 
a piece of work carefully done, and will furnish those students of the Synoptic Problem 
for whom it is specially designed with most useful and suggestive guidance and 
assistance. " 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NE\V TESTA- 
MENT. \Vith an Appendix on the last Petition of the Lord's 
Prayer. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. 
DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT. 8vo. 14s. 
THE UNITY OF THE NE\V TEST A11ENT. By F. D. MAURICE. 
2nd Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. I2S. 
A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON 
OF THE NE\V TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES. By Right Rev. Bishop \VESTCOTT. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10S. 6d. 
THE NE\V TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The 
Text revised by Bishop \VESTCOTT, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A, 
HORT, D.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10S. 6d. each,- Vol. 1. 
Text; II. Introduction and Appenùix. 
THE NE\V TESTA.\IENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. Text 
Revised by Bishop \Vestcott, D.D., and F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 
8vo, 10S. net. 
THE NE\V TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK, for 
Schools. The Text revised by Bishop \VESTCOTT, D.D., and F. 
J. A. HORT, D,D. 12lTIO, cloth, 4S, 6(1.; F
tt 8vo., roan, red 
edges, 5s. 6d.; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NE\V TESTAMENT. 
By \V. J. HICKIE, 11. A, Pott 8vo. 35. 
ACADElIfY.-" We can cordially recommend this as a very handy little volume 
compiled on sound principles." 
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THE GOSPELS- 
THE SYRO-LA TIN TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. By the Rev. 
FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Dr. Chase, in his preface, thus explains the object of his book: "The 
present volume is the sequel of an Essay which I published two years ago 
on the Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae. The latter, 
primarily an offshoot of a larger work on the Acts on which I am engaged, 
dealt with the Bezan text of that Book. Several critics, whose opinion I 
respect, urged against my conclusions the not unnatural objection, which I 
had fully anticipated in the preface, that I could produce no direct evidence 
for an old Syriac text of the Acts. Convinced that assimilation to Old 
Syriac texts was a predomin nt factor in the genesis of the Bezan and of 
cognate texts, I felt that it was almost a matter of honour to extend the 
investigation to the Gospels, where ample evidence for Old Syriac readings 
is supplied by the Sinaitic and Curetonian :Þ.iS
., by the Arabic Tatian, 
by Ephrem's Commentary on the Diatessaron, and by Aphraat'5 
Quotations. " 
TllIIES.-" An important and scholarly contribution to New Testament criticism." 


TIlE C01Il\10N TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, 
in the Text of the Revised Version. By Rev. E. A. ABBOTT and 
\V. G. R USHBROOKE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SYNOPTICON: An Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. By \V. G. RUSH BROOKE. Printed in Colours. 4to. 
35s. Indispensahle to a Theological Student. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By Right Rev. Bishop \VESTCOTT. 8th Ed. Cr. 8\'0. 10S. 6d. 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE :FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. 
ARTHUR \YRIGHT. Crown 8vo. 55. 
CAJVIBRIDGE REVIEfV.-"The wonderful force and freshness which we find on 
every page of the book. There is no sign of hastiness. All seems to be the outcome of 
years of reverent thought, now brought to light in the clearest, most telling way. . . . 
The book will hardly go unchallenged by the different schools of thought, but all will 
agree in gratitude at feast for its vigour and reality; and there is one short chapter, 
'On the Inspiration of the Gospels,' which even those whom · criticism ' bores wiU 
read - which most will read and read and re. read, for it brings new assurance 
with it." 
THE LEADING IDEAS OF THE GOSPELS. By 'V. ALEX- 
AI'DERt Bishop of Derry anù Raphoe. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCOTSJfAN.-"The work has in this j;sue been so altered in revisal and so greatly 
enlarged as to be a new book, in which the doctrine formerly set forth ill a series of 
sermons has been developed into a weH-re Lsoned theological treatise." 
EXPOSITORY TIil1ES.-" A delightful suggestion, worked out with skill and 
ever new suggestiveness by the fertile mind into which it had fallen." 
METHODIST RECORDER.-" Not only eloquent and fascinating, but at almost 
every page it provukes thought." 
BRITISH WEEKLY.-"Really a new book. It set
 before the reader with 
delicacy of thought and felicity of language the distinguishing characteristics of the 
several gospels. I t is delightful reading. , . . Religious literature does not often 
furnish a book which may so confidently be recommended." 
lIfANCHESTER EXAMINER.-" Lucid and scholarly . . . characterised by much 
originality of thought. " 
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Gospel of St. Matthew- 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 11A TTHE\V. Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop '\VESTCOTT and Dr. HORT. 'Vith Iatro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. A. SLO
IAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" It is sound and helpful, and the brief introduc- 
tion on Hellenistic Greek is particularly good." 
LIVERPOOL DAILV POST.-" This little book, both on account of its size and 
cheapness, as well as its general excellence, should come to be extensively used in schools 
and colleges." 
SCHOOLMASTER.-uThis is just the book to put into the hands of boys whose 
teacher purposes to read with them the Greek of St. Matthew's Gospel. The introduc- 
tions discuss difficulties in a familiar style, and are not beyond the capacity of the average 
school-boy. . , . Altogether this is a full and familiar commentary upon St. Matthew's 
Gospel, and quite suited to the capacity of boys in the upper forms of our schools. There 
follow also copious indices, giving quotations and parallel passages." 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. 1\1 A TTHE\V, drawn from Old and 
New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (St. Matthew and St. l\1ark in 
I vol. 9s. ) 
Gospel of St. Mark- 
SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. l\lark, with 
additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. CALVERT, :M.A. Fcap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CHOICE KOTES ON ST.l\IARK, drawn from Old and New Sources. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (St. :Matthew and St. 1iark in I vol. 9S.) 
Gospel of St. Luke- 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop \YESTCOTT and Dr. HORT. 'Vith Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. BOND, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GLA.SGÇ(IY HERALD.- u The notes are short and crisp-suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. LUKE, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOßI OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. l\iAURICE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Gospel of St. J ohn- 
THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. Being a Study and 
Exposition of St. John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. By Rev. CANON 
BERNARD, 1\1.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EXPOSITOR Y TIM ES.-" Quite recently we have had an exposition by him whom 
many call the greatest expositor living. But Canon Bernard's work is still the work that 
will help the preacher most." 
THE MODERN CHURCH.-" A thoroughly sound and scholarly work." 
/lfETHODIST TIJI1ES.-" It is a magnificent monograph on St. John xiii.-xvii. 
inclusive. It i;; a noble book-a book to delight the intellect, to stimulate the soul, and 
to refresh the heart . . . not for many a day have we had such a surprise and such a 
delight as we found the first half-hour we stole in the company of this born expositor." 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. ByF. D. 
IAURICE. Cr.8vo. 3 s . 6d . 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES- 
THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OF THE 
CODEX BEZAE. By F. H. CHASE, B.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By F. D. MAURICE. Cr. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop WESTCOTT and Dr. HORT. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. The Authorised Version, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. E. PAGE, l\LA., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, I'll. A. Fcap. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
BRITISH lYEEKLY.-" Mr. Page's Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts are very 
well known, and are decidedly scholarly and individual. . . . Mr. Page has written an 
introduction which is brief, scholarly, and suggestive." 
SCO TSMA N.-" It is a much more scholarly edition than is usually found prepared 
for use in schools, and yet keeps its learning well within the limits of the needs and the 
capacities of young students of the Bible." 
EDUCA TIONAL TIJl-fES.-" The scholarIyedition of Tlte Acts of tlte Aþostles 
by Messrs. Page and Walpole. . . . Mr. Page has written a new introduction, marked 
by the brightness, the fine feeling, and the freedom from pedantry that make all his 
books a delight." 
THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF 
JERUSALEM. THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. THE CHURCH 
OF THE "VORLD. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLES of St. Paul- 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO TIlE ROl\1ANS. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE 
RO:rviANS AND THE EPHESIANS. By Rev. F. J. A. HORT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Dr. MARCUS DaDS in the Bookman.-" Anything from the pen of Dr. Hort is sure to 
be infonnative and suggestive, and the present publication bears his mark. . . . There 
is an air of originality about the whole discussion; the difficulties are candidly faced, and 
the explanations offered appeal to our sense of what is reasonable." 
TIMES.-"Will be welcomed by all theologians as 'an im'aluable contribution to the 
study of those Epistles' as the editor of the volume justly calls it." 
DAIL Y CHRONICLE.-"The lectures are an important contribution to the study 
of the famous Epistles of which they treat." 
lYESTJWINST1f.R GAZETTE.-" It is wonderfully rich in suggestion and closely 
reasoned argument. 
A COMl\1ENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S T\VO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. By 
Rev. "V. KAY. 8va. 9s. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT. 10th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 
9th Edition. 8vo. 125. 
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THE EPISTLES of St. Paul-continued. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO TIlE PHILIPPIANS. ,\\Tith traI'sla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. 
C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 5 s . 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILE:\10N. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By 
Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12S. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILE
fON. 'Vith Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. LL. DAVIES. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I. con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
J. VAUGHAN. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed. IS. 6d. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By Prof. JOHN 
EADIE. 8vo. 12S. 
NOrES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL FRON! UNPUBLISHED 
COIVIl\IENTARIES. By the late J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 12S. 
GUARDIAN.-" It scarcely nec...Js to be said, after the experience of former volumes, 
that the editor has done his part of the work excellently. . . . It also certainly needs not 
to be said that we have in the commentary much valuable contribution to the study of St. 
Paul, and that the whole is marked by the Bishop's well-known characteristics of sound 
scholarship, width of learning, and clear sobriety of judgment." 
SCOTSMAN.-" The editing seems to have been carried through in the most unex- 
ceptional manner, and fragmentary as the work unfortunately is, it will be received as a 
valuable contribution to the understanding of those parts of Scripture with which it 
deals. " 


The Epistle of St. James- 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. JOSEPH B. MAYOR, l\'I.A. 8vo. 14s. 
EXPOSITORY TIlifES.-" The most complete edition of St. James in the English 
language, and the most serviceable for the student of Greek.' 
BOOK1JfAN.-" Professor Mayor's volume in every part of it gives proof that no time 
or labour has been grudged in mastering this mass of literature, and that in appraising it 
he has exercised the sound judgment of a thoroughly trained scholar and critic. . . . 
The notes are uniformly characterised by thorough scholarship and unfailing sense. The 
notes resemble rather those of Lightfoot than those of Ellicott. . . . It is a pleasure to 
welcome a book which does credit to English learning, and which will take, and keep, a 
foremost place in Biblical literature. " 
SCOTSMAN.-" It is a work which sums up many others, anrl to anyone who wishes 
to make a thorough study of the Epistle of St. James, it will prove indispensable." 
EXPOSITOR (Dr. 'MARCUS DODs).-" Will long remain the commentary on St. James, 
a storehouse tc. which all subsequent students of the epistle must be indebted." 
The Epistles of St. J ohn- 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. l\iAURICE. Crown 
8\'0. 3s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOlIN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop \VESTCOTT. 3rd Edition. 8vo. I2S. 6d. 
G U AR DI A N.-" It contains a new or rather revised text, with careful critical remarks 
and helps; very copious footnotes on the text; and after each of the chapters, 
longer and more elaborate notes in treatment of leading or difficult questions, whether in 
respect of reading or theology. . . . Dr. \Vestcott has accumulated rounn them so much 
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matter that, if not new, was forgotten, or generally unobserved, and has thrown so much 
light upon their language, theology, and characteristics. . . . The notes, critical, 
illustrative, and exegetical, which are given beneath the text, are extraordinarily full and 
carefuL . . . They exhibit the same minute analysis of every phrase and word, the same 
scrupulous weighing of every inflection and variation that characterised Dr. Westcott's 
commentary on the Gospel. . . . There is scarcely a syllable throughout the Epistles 
which is dismissed without having undergone the most anxious interrogation." 
SA TURDA Y REVIE1V.-" The more we examine this precious volume the mOre 
its exceeding richness in spiritual as well as in literary material grows upon the mind." 
The Epistle to the IIebrews- 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBRE\VS IN GREEK AND 
EKGLISH. 'Vith Notes. By Rev. F. RENDALL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE EPISTLE TO TIlE I-IEBRE\VS. Eng1ish Text, with Com- 
.. 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE IIEBRE'VS. \Vith Notes. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TlfiIES.-" Tre name and reputation of the Dean of Llandaff are a better recom- 
mendation than we can give of the Eþistle to the Hebrews, the Greek text, with notes; 
an edition which represents the results of more than thirty years' experience in the training 
of students for ordination." 
DUBLIN EVENING lIfAIL.-" Very clear and terse, and a great boon to his many 
admirers. " 
SCOTSMAN.-" The notes are excellent. 'Vhile carefully tracing the development 
of the writer's thought, they also pay much attention to the phraseology of the Epistle, 
and to the Septuagint and New Testament use of words. A full index, being a vocabu- 
lary of the words commented on, will prove useful to the student." 
TIlE EPISTLE TO THE HEBRE'VS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Dishop \VESTCOTT. 8vo. 14s. 
GUARDIAN.-" In form this is a companion volume to that upon the Epistles of St. 
John. The type is excellent, the printing careful, the index thorough; and the volume 
contains a full introduction, followed by the Greek text, with a running commentary. and 
a number of additional notes on verhal and doctrinal points which needed fuller discus- 
sion. . . . H
s conception of inspiration is further illustrated by the treatment of the Old 
Testament in the Epistle, and the additional notes that bear on this point deserve very 
careful study. The spirit in which the student should approach the perplexing questions 
of Old Testament criticism could not be better described than it is in the last essay." 


REVELATION- 
LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. Ey F. D. :MAURICE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THE APOCAL VPSE. By Rev. Prof. W. 
MILLIGAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
DISCUSSIONS ON TIlE APOCAL VPSE. By the same. Cr.8vo. 5s. 
SCOTSftfAN.-" These discussions give an interesting and valuable account and 
criticism of the present state of theological 'pinion and research in connection with their 
subject. " 
SCOTTISH GUARDIAN.-" The breatmerit of the book is the patient and skilful 
way in which it has brought the whole discussion down to the present ('ay. . . . The 
result is a volume which many will value highly, and which will not, we thmk, soon be 
superseded. " 
TIlE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By the same. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON TIlE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10S. 6d. 


THE BIBLE 'VORD-BOOK. By \V. ALDIS \YRIGHT, Litt. D., 
LL.D. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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(tbríetían <tburcb, 1bíetor\? of tbe 
Cheetham (Archdeacon).-A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH DURING THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES, Cr. 
8vo. IDS. 6d. 
TI.1fES.-" A brief but authoritative summary of early ecclesiastical history." 
GLASGOTV HERALD.-" Particularly clear in its exposition, systematic in its dis- 
position anù development, and as light and attractive in style as could reasonably be 
expected from the nature of the subject." 
Cunningham (Rev. John).-THEGRO\VTH OFTHE CHURCH 
IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 9S. 
Cunningham (Rev. \V.)- THE CHURCHES OF ASIA. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 
Dale (A. \V. \V.)-THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr.8vo. Ios.6d. 
Gwatkin (H. l\l.)-SELECTIONS FROill EARLY \VRITERS 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine. Cr. 8vo. 
4S. net. 
Hardwick (Archdeacon).-A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop STUBBS. Cr.8vo. Ios.6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop STUBBS. Cr. 8vo. IDS. 6d. 
Hardy (\V. J.)-Gee (H.)-DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Cr. 
8vo. [Itz th
 Press. 
Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)-T\VO DISSERTATIONS. 1. On 
:MOSOrE
H
 eEO
 in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 
" Constantinopolitan JJ Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ECCLESIA. Crown 8vo. 
[In the Press. 
Simpson (W.)-AN EPITOl\IE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Sohm (Prof.) - OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Translated by 11iss l\JAY SINCLAIR. vVith a Preface by Prof. H. 
M. GWATKIN, :M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" It: fully deserves the praise given to it by Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin (who contributes a preface to this translation) of being' neither a meagre 
sketch nor a confused mass of facts, but a masterly outline,' and it really' supplies a 
want,' as affording to the intelligent reader who has no time or interest in details, a con- 
nected general view of the whole vast field of ecclesiastical history." 
GLASGOIY HERALD.-"The cultured yet devout and sincere spirit in which the 
book is written is almost sure to gain for it an English circulation equal to its circulation 
in Germany." 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.-" Miss Sinclair deserves the gratitude of English 
readers for introducing them to a work of exceptional value." 
Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandafi).-THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALE
I. THE 
CHURCH OF THE GE
TILES. THE CHURCH OF THE \VORLD. 
Crown 8vo. IDS. 6d. 
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bc <!bttrcI) of JEngIanð 
Catechism of- 
CATECHIS
r AND CONFIRMATION. By Rev. J. C. P. 
ALDOUS. Pott. 8vo. IS. net. 
THOSE IIOL Y :MVSTERIES. By Rev. J. C. P. ALDOUS. Pott 
8vo. I s. net. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHIS1I OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. Pott 8vo. 
IS. 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BÖOK OF THE CATECHISfo.I OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. Pott 8vo. 6d. 
THE ORDER OF CONFIRl\IATION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions. By the Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 
NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRl\IA TION. By the 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Pott 8vo. IS. 6d. 
Collects- 
COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 'Vith a 
Coloured Floral Design to each Collect. Crown 8vo. 12S. 
Disestablishment- 
DISEST ABLISH11ENT AND DISENDO'Vl\IENT. 'Vhat are 
they? By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. IS. 
A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLA
D AGAINST 
DISEST ABLISH11ENT. By ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. 
Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK ON WELSH CHURCH DEFENCE. By the 
Bishop of ST. ASAPH. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 
CHURCH TIMES.- u It should be in the bands of all who are actively engaged in 
defence of the Church in 'Vales." 
CHURCH BELLS.-" We are heartily glad to see this new and handy edition of 
this valuable little work. Its contents cannot be too generally known." 
Dissent in its Relation to- 
DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. CURTEIS. Bampton Lectures for 187 I. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Holy Comnlunion- 
THE COl\IJ\IUNION SERVICE FRO
1 THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRA VER, with Select Readings from the \Yritings 
of the Rev. F. D. lVIAURICE. Edited by Bishop COLENSO. 6th 
Edition. 16mo. 25. 6d. 
BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the 
Ieaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Very Rev. J. S. HOWSON. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Holy Communion-continued. 
FIRST CO
G\IUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon 11:ACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIR!vIATION AND 
FIRST COM11UNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 32mo. 2S. 
Liturgy- 
A COl\IPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. \V. BENHAM, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO TIlE CREEDS. Dy Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. Pott 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY RE VIE W.-" l\Ir. Mac1ear's text-books of BibJe history 
are so weU known that to praise them is unnecessary. He has now added to them An 
Introduction to the Creeds, which we do not hesitate to call admirable. The book 
consists, first, of an historical introduction, occupying 53 pages, then an exposition of 
the twelve articles of the Creed extending to page 299, an appendix containing the texts 
of a considerable number of Creeds, and lastly, three indices which, as far as we have 
tested them, we must pronounce very good. . . . We may add that we know already 
that the book has been used with great advantage in ordinary parochial work." 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. J.\;IACLEAR, D.D., 
and Rev. 'V. W. \VILLIAl\IS. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 
The BISHOP OF SALISBURY at the Church Congress, spoke of this as "a book which 
will doubtless have, as it deserves, large circulation," 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.-"Theological students and others will find this com- 
prehensive yet concise volume most valuable," 
GLASGOW HERALD.-" A valuable addition to the well-known series of Theo- 
logical Manuals published by Messrs. Macmillan." 
CHURCH TIMES.-" Those who are in any way responsibJe for the training of 
candidates for Holy Orders must often have felt the want of such a book as Dr. Maclear, 
with the assistance of his colleague, Mr. \Villiams, has just published." 
A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. PROCTER. 18th Edition. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.-"\Ve are glad to see that .Mr. Procter's 
History of tlu Book of Common Prayer still retains its hold on public favour, and more 
especially we may presume on that of candidates for theological examinations. That it 
too has been carefully revised and added to by its venerable and highly respected author, 
may be inferred from the fact that the present edition numbers 483 pages (exclusive of 
the Appendix), as against the 453 pages of the 13th edition (1876)." 
AN ELE:MENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
CO:Ml\ION PRAYER. By Rev. F. PROCTER and Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. Pott 8vo. 25. 6d. 
TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED'VITH 
THE LITURGY AND 'VORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. V AUGHAN. 4th Edition. 
.Feap. 8vo. 65. 
Historical and Biographical- 
THE OXFORD J.\;IOVE:\IENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. By 
DEAN CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 55. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. 'V. CHURCH, late Dean 
of St. Paul's. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
]AI\IES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF :MANCHESTER. A Memoir. 
1818- 188 5. By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. 
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Historical and Biographical-continued. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF FENTO
 JOHN ANTHONY 
HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and 
Lady 11argaret's Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON HORT, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In two Vo]s. 'Vith Portrait Ex. Cr. 8vo, 17s. net. 
ST. JA.flfES'S GAZETTE.-"No small thanks are due to Mr. A. Fenton Hort J 
who has performed his task with sympathy and success." 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.-"The mass of letter;; in which is shown the formin!; 
of Hort's mind in his undergraduate and early graduate days is invaluable." 
THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON :MAURICE. Chiefly 
told in his own letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK l\IAURICE. 
With Portraits. In two V ols. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 36s. Cheap 
Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
:!\IEl\IORIALS (PART I.) FAl\IILY AND PERSONAL, 1766- 
1865. By ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. \Vith Portraits 
and Illustrations. Two V 015. 8vo. 25s. net. 
LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CA1IPBELL T AIT, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. By RANDALL THOMAS, Bishop of Rochester, 
and WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., Bon. Canon of Canterbury. \Vith 
Portraits. 3rd Edition. Two V ols. Crown 8vo. 10S. net. 
"VILLIA11 GEORGE WARD AND THE OXFORD 1IOVE- 
1IENT. By 'V. "VARD. Portrait. 8vo. 14S. 
WILLIAM GEORGE \VARD AND THE CATHOLIC RE- 
VIV AL. By the Same. 8vo. 14. 


IN THE COURT OF TIlE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. Read and others v. The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
J udgment, Nov. 21, 1890. 2nd Edition. 8\'0. 25. net. 
CANTERBURY DIOCESAN GAZETTE. 1lfonthly. 8vo. 2d. 
JEvVISH QUARTERLY REVIE\V. Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and 
c. G. 11oNTEFIORE. Demy 8vo. 3S. 6d. 


1Dc"otíottal :fJ3oo fig 
Cornish (J. F.)-\VEEK BY \VEEK. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
The author's intention in this volume is to provide a few simple verses 
for each Sunday in the year, connecting them in every case with the 
Collect, Epistle, or Gospel for the day. He explains in the Preface that 
the nature of his week - day work, and the conditions under which his 
rhymes were written, have led him perhaps to think especially of the 
young, and of "those who are any ways afflicted or distressed." 
SPECTA TOR.-" They are very terse and excellent verses, generally on the subject 
of either the Epistle or Gospel for the day, and are put with the kind of practical vigour 
which arrests attention and compels the conscience to face boldly some leading thought in 
the passage selected." 
SCOTSllfAN.-" The verses, if few, are fine as well as simple." 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-"They are simple in construction and level in 
execution-quiet, healthy, and natura!." 
lIfANCHESTER COURIER.-" The language is vigorous and the verse harmoni- 
ous. .. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW.-"The studied simplicity of :Mr. Cornish's verse is al- 
together opposed to what most hymn-writers consider to be poetry. Nor is this the 
only merit of his unpretentious volume. There is a tonic character in the exhort.1tion 
and admonition that characterise the hymns, and the prevailing sentiment is thoroughly 
manly and rousing." 


Eastlake (Lady).-FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO :MY SISTER-1IOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 25.6d. 
A THENÆ Ul'rf.-" Tender and unobtrusive, and the author thoroughly realises the 
sorrow of those she addresses; it may soothe mourning readers, and can by no means 
aggravate or jar upon their feelings." 
CONTEMPORAR Y REVIEP/.-" A very touching and at the same time a \ery 
sensible book. It breathes throughout the truest Christian spirit." 
NONCONFORMIST.-" A beautiful little volume, written with genuine feeling, 
good taste, and a right appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and 
suffering." 
I:MJTATIO CHRISTI, LIBRI IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 
Dürer, and other old :l\Iasters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Keble (].)- THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by C. 1\1. 
Y ONGE. Pott 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. 
Kingsley (Charles). - OUT OF THE DEEP: \VORDS 
FOR THE SORRO\VFUL. From the writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the 'Vritings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. By his 'Vife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. 'Vith Letters on the "Life after Death." Edited 
by his 'Yife. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Maclear (Rev. Canon).-A 1\IANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST CO
lMUNION, 'YITH 
PRA YERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 25. 
THE HOUR OF SORRO'V; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 25. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison).-LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 
from the \Vorks of F. D. :MAURICE. Selected by Rev. J. LL. 
DAVIES, l\1.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR D
\RK DAYS. 'Vith a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. New Edition. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Service (Rev. John).-PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC \VORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. 4S. 6d. 
THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLO\VSHIP Al\10NG 
iEN. 
By FREDERICK DENISON 
lAURICE and others. Fcap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady).-LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).-THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the \Vritings 
of Bishop 'YESTCOTT. Edited by Rev. S. PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wilbraham (Frances M.)-IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
B 
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INDEX OF NOTE\VORTIIY \VORDS AND PHRASES FOUND 
IN THE CLEMENTIKE \VRITINGS, COMlVIONLY 
CALLED THE II011ILIES OF CLE
IENT. 8vo. 5S. 
Cunningham (Rev. W.)-THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 
A Dissertation, including a Discussion of its Date and Author- 
ship. Together with the Greek Text, the Latin Version, and a 
New English Translation and Commentary. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Donaldson (Prof. James).-THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. 
A Critical Account of their Genuine \Vritings,and of their Doctrines. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Gwatkin (H. 1\1.) SELECTIONS FROM EARLY \VRITERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHURCH HISTORY TO TIlE 
TI1\IE OF CONSTANTINE. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
Hort (F. J. A.) SIX LECTURES ON THE ANTE-NICENE 
FA THERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
These lectures were delivered by the late Dr. Hort to the Clergy 
Training School at Cambridge in the Lent Term of 1890. They are 
almost the only popular lectures which he gave; they are of a widely 
different character from his other lectures on Church history now in course 
of publication, and will appeal perhaps to a rather wider circle of readers. 
Though :popular in treatment, they were, however, composed with all Dr. 
Hort's accustomed care: he had had some idea of revising them for 
publication. They have now been prepared for the press by his son, 1\lr. 
A. F. Hort. 
TlfiIES.-" Though certainly popular in form and treatment they are so in the best 
sense of the words, and they bear throughout the impress of the ripe scholarship, the 
rare critical acumen, and the lofty ethical temper which marked all Dr. Hort's work." 
GLASG01-V HERALD.-" As a popular and easy introduction to the subject, 
nothing could be bettcr than these, while the extracts, which are particularly full and 
numerous, will be found to be both interesting and valuable specimens of Ante-Nicene 
l>atristic literature." 
SCOTSMAN.-" This historical and expository review, founded as it is upon 
scholarly research, deserves a hearty welcome." 


Lightfoot (Bishop).-THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part 1. 
ST. CLEMENT OF ROME. Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Tlanslations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32S. 
TIlE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. ST. IGNATIUS to ST. POLY. 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 48s. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. \Vith Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. 8vo. 16s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" A conspectus of these early and intensel}' in- 
teresting Christian' Documents' such as had not hitherto been attainable, and thereby 
renders a. price

ss service to all serious students of Christian theology, and even of 
Roman history. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.-" From the account of its contents, the student may 
appreciate the value of this last work of a great scholar, and its helpfulness as an aid to 
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an intelligent examination of the earliest post-Apostolic writers. The texts are con- 
structed on the most careful collation of all the eXisting sources. The introductions are 
brief, lucid, and thoroughly explanatory of the historical and critical questions related to 
the texts. The translations, while close to the original, have no stiffness of movement 
or idiom, and indeed at many points seem to have caught something of the curiosa 
fe/ieitas and sober grace of that' well of English undefiled,'-the authorised version of 
the Bible. The introduction to the Drdache,'and the translation of the' Church Manual 
of Early Christianity,' are peculiarly interesting, as giving at once an admirable ver
ion 
of it, and the opinion of the first of English biblical critics on the latest discovery in 
patristic literatüre. 


1b
mttolog\2 
Bernard (T. D.)-THE SONGS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY. 
Being Studies of the Benedictus, l\lagnificat, Gloria in Excelsis, 
and Nunc Dimittis. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Brooke (S. A.)-CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
Palgraye (Prof. F. T.)-ORIGINAL HYl'vINS. Pott Bvo. Is.6d. 
Selborne (Roundell, Earl of)-- 
THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn \Vriters. 
Pott 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. 
A HYMNAL. Chiefly from The Book of Praise. In various sizes. 
-A. Royal 32mo. 6d.-B. Pott 8vo, larger type. IS.-C. Same 
Edition, fine paper. IS. 6d. -An Edition with 1Iusic, Selected, 
Harmonised, and Composed by JOHN HULLAH. Pott 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Woods (M. A.) - HYMNS FOR SCHOOL \VORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. \V OODS. Pott 8vo. IS. 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" Miss 1\1. A. \Voods, having already com- 
piled with excellent taste a series of poetry books, has now brought out a small volume 
of Hymns for School 'Vorship. She has been' guided by the belief that hymns for common 
worship, and especially for school worship, should be bright rather than sad, simple 
rather than doctrinal or didactic.' The result is a very interesting selection." 
SCOTS1I1AK.-" This selection is marked by the same good taste and literary judg- 
ment as have made Miss Woods' choice of secular poems for schools the most widely 
and most thoroughly appreciated. The hymns chosen are of a hopeful tone and of poetic 
merit above the majority of such poems. The book may be heartily recommended." 
GLASG01V HERALD.-" It contains exactly one hundred hymns, and consider- 
ing the recognised state of the compiler, it may be said to contain the cream of our 
hymnology. n 


Serl1tOttS, ?lectures, BððrcS5e5, anð 

bcologícal J855a
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(See also 'Bible,' , Chun:h oj' England,' 'Fathers. ') 
Abbot (Francis)- 
SCIE
TIFIC THEISM:. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
THE ,V A Y OUT OF AGNOSTICIS
I: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4S. 6d. 
NA TIO,Y.-" The book is commendable for its earnf.stness, and for the moral ideals 
in which it springs and which it fosters." 
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Abbott (Rev. E. A.)- 
CMIBRIDGE SER
IOXS. 8vo. 6s. 
OXFORD SER
IO
S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PHILO
IYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity. A discussion 
of Cardinal 
 ewman's Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Iiracles. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
KE\V?\IAXIAXIS:\L A Reply. Crown Svo. Sewed. IS. net. 
Abrahams (I.}-Montefiore (C. G.)-ASPECTS OF JUDAISl\1. 
Being Si}..teen Sermons. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.-" There is a great eal in them that does not appeal to Jews alone, for, 
especially in Mr. 
Iontefiore's addresses, the doctrines advocated, with much charm oi 
style, are often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but such as are shared and 
honoured b}T all who care for religion and morality as those terms are commonly under. 
stood in the western world. II 
GLASGOIV HERALD.-" Both from the homiletic and what may be called the 
big-world point of view, this little volume is one of considerable interest. II 
Ainger (Rev. Alfred, l\laster of the Temple). - SERßIONS 
PRE
-\.CIIED I:S THE TE:\IPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 
Baines (Rev. Edward).-SERl\IONS. 'Yith a Preface and 
?\Iemoir, by A. BARRY, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
Barry (Bishop).-THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPAì\SIOì\ OF 
EXGLAXD IN THE GRO\VTH OF THE AXGLIC_-\.X 
CO
l
lU
IOX. Hulsean Lectures, 1894.95. Cro\\n Svo. 
6s. 
The author's preface says: "The one object of these lectures-delivered 
on the Hulsean Foundation in 1894-95-is to make some slight contribu- 
tion to that awakening of interest in the extraordinary religious mission of 
England which seems happily characteristic of the present time." 
DAILY 
VEIVS.-" These lectures are particularly interesting as containing the case 
for the Christian missions at a time when there is a disposition to attack them in some 
quarters. .. 
GLASG01V HERALD.-"Those interested in the subject\\il1 find in these lectures 
a highly useful account in a short space of \\ hat the Church of England bas actually 
accomplished abroad. .. 
Bather (Archdeacon).-O
 SO::\IE l\IINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CA TECHISI
G, PREACHI);G, ETC. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. V AUGHAX, D.D. Fcap. 8"0. 4S. 6d. 
Bernard (Canon}.-THE SO
GS OF THE HOLY NATIV- 
ITY COXSIDERED (I) AS RECORDED IX 
CRIPTURE, 
(2) AS IX 'CSE IX THE CHURCH. Crown 8\"0. 5s. 
To use the words of its author. this book is offered "to readers of 
Scripture as expository of a distinct portion of the Holy ,V ord; to wor- 
shippers in tbe congregation as a de,'otional commen!ary. on the hymns 
which they use; to those keeping Christmas, as a contnbutIon to the ever- 
welcome thoughts of that blessed 
eason; to all Christian people who, in 
the midst of the historical elaboration of Christianity, find it good to re- 
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enter from time to time the clear atmosphere of its origin, and are fain in 
the heat of the day to recover some feeling of the freshness of dawn." 
GLASGOW HERALD.-" He conveys much useful information in a schulatly 
way." 
SCOTSlIfAN.-" Their meaning and their relationships, the reasons why the Church 
has adopted them 1 and many other kindred points, are touched upon in the book with so 
well-explained a learning and with so much insight that the book will be highly valued 
by those interested in its subject." 
Binnie (Rev. WilliaIn).-SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Birks (Thomas Rawson)- 
TIlE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION vVITII 
THE CREATION AND TIlE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND 
JUDG MENT. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SUPERNATURAL REVELATION: or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. 8vo. 8s. 
Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.)-SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachu5etts)- 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 
SER
10NS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
T\YENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THE :MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND 
SOCIAL. Edited by the Rev. JOHN COTTON BROOKS. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
TI/IfES.-" 'VeIl calculated to display the wide culture, high spiritual fervour, and 
broad human sympathies of this lamented divine." 
SCOTSMAN.-" A worthy memento of a good man, and a valuable accession to the 
world's stock of book wisdom, which needs no name to recommend it." 
NE1V YORK INDEPENDENT.-" It is full of good things, and richer in nothing 
than the noble inspiration which formed a part of everything that came from Phillips 
Brooks. " 


Brunton (T. Lauder). - THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
\Vith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. IDS. 6d. 
Butler (Rev. George).-SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL- 
TE
HAßf COLLEGE CHAPEL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Butler (\V. Archer)- 
SER1fONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. nth Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 
SECOND SERIES OF SER
fONS. 8vo. 78. 
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Campbell (Dr. John M'Leod)- 
TIlE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8\"0. 6s. 
RE1IINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, :M.A. 
Crown 8\"0. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8\"0. 5s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Canterbury (Edward White, Archbishop of)- 
BOY -LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Primary Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FISI-IERS OF IVIEN. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Third Visitation. Crown 8\"0. 6s. 
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GUARDIAN.-"There is plenty of plain speaking in the addres!;es before us, and 
they contain many wise and thoughtful counsels on subjects of the day." 
TI1I1ES.-"With keen insight and sagacious counsel, the Archbishop surveys the 
condition and prospects of the church. II 
OESER VER.-" Exhibits in a very high degree a man of statesmanlike mind. . . . 
The whole volume is elevating and inspiring." 
SCOTSMAN.-" No capable reader will rise from the perusal of these fresh and 
vigorous pages without findin
 that he has got not only much food for reflection, but a 
strong impulse in the direction of the higher life." 


Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon)- 
TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4S. 6d. 
THE PERl\fANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
T\VILIGHT DREAM:S. Crown 8\"0. 4s.6d. 
LECTURES ON PREACHING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.-"These Lectures on Preaclting, delivered a year ago in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, are an admirable analysis of the intellectual, ethical, spiritual, 
and rhetorical characteristics of the art of preaching. In six lectures the Bishop deals 
successfully with the preacher and his training, with the sermon and its structure, with 
the preacher and his age, and with the aim of the preacher. In each case he is practical, 
suggestive, eminently stimulating, and often eloquent, not with the mere splendour of 
rhetoric, but with the happy faculty of saying the right thing in well-chosen words." 
SPEAKER.-" Dr. Boyd Carpenter is himself a master of assemblies, and in these 
wise and vivacious pages he discusses with admirable clearness and point what are the 
conditions of success in the pulpit, and what is the secret of power. He illustrates his 
theme by a wide survey of literature and art, as well as religion and morals, and he de- 
scribes with uncommon felicity the spiritual, intellectual, and ethical aspects of the art 
of persuasion when directed to the most lofty themes or most commonplace duties. The 
book is quick with life and full of practical suggestions." 
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Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon}-colltinued. 
SO
IE THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being a 
Charge to the Clergy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
TIJJIES.-" Dr. Boyd Carpenter treats this very difficult subject with moderation 
and good sense, and with a clear-headed perception of the limits which inexorably cir. 
cumscribe the natural aspirations of Christians of different churches and nationalities for 
a more intimate communion and fellowship." 
LEEDS JJfERCURY.-" He discusses with characteristic vigour and felicity the 
claims which hinder reunion, and the true idea and scope of catholicity." 
Cazenove (]. Gibson).-CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 8\"0. 55. 
Church (Dean)- 
HUl'vIAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
VILLAGE SERl\fONS. Crown 8\"0. 6s. 
VILLAGE SERl\IONS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PASCAL AND OTHER SERIVrONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
T/
11ES.-" They are all eminently characteristic of one of the most saintly of modern 
divines, and one of the most scholarly of modern men of letters." 
SP ECT A TOR .-" Dean Church's seem to us the finest sermons published since 
Newman's, even Dr. Liddon's rich and eloquent discourses not excepted,-and they 
breathe more of the spirit of perfect peace than even Newman's. They cannot be called 
High Church or Broad Church, much less Low Church sermons; they are simply the 
sermons of a good scholar, a great thinker, and a firm and serene Christian." 
PALL fl'.1ALL GAZETTE.-" Such sermons as Dean Church's realIyenrich the 
national literature. We may well hope the}' do more. The discourse which concludes 
this volume, 'Life in the Light of ImmortalIty,' supplies the Christian apologist with an 
argument the cogency of which it is difficult to imagine impaired, and interprets to the 
Christian believer a sure and certain hope. Nothing in these days is more needed." 
CLERGYMAN'S SELF - EXA
nNATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES' CREED. Extra [cap. 8vo. IS. 6d. 
A CONFESSION OF FAITH. By an UNORTHODOX BELIEVER. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GRAPH IC.-" The book not only abounds with spiritual charm and metaphysical 
insight, but it is an excellent specimen of good hard thinking and close reasoning, 1n which 
the reader will find plenty of capital exercise for the intellectual muscles." 
Congreve (Rev. John).-HIGH HO::?ES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, <KOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Cooke (Josiah P.)-RELIGION AND CHEi\IISTRY. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 
THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE, TI-IE ,\;V ARRANT OF 
FAITH. 8vo. 85. 6d. net. 
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Cotton (Bishop).-SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Cunningham (Rev. \V.) - CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, 
\VITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Curteis (Rev. G. H.)-TI-IE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Davidson (R. T., Dishop of \Vinchester)-A CHARGE DE- 
LIVERED TO TIlE CLERGY OF TIlE DIOCESE OF 
ROCHESTER, October 29, 30, 31, 1894. 8vo. Sewed. 2s. net. 
Davies (Rev. J. Llewely
)- 
THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added I\lorality according to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS FRONI THE POINT OF VIE'\V OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
,V ARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s.6d. 
TIlE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
BAPTISIV[, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD'S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses. New 
Edition. Pott 8vo. Is. 
ORDER AND GRO\VTIl AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HU1'IAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.-"This is a wise and suggestive book, touching upon many 
of the more interesting questions of the present day. . . . A book as full of hope as it is 
of ability." 
lIfANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" He says what he means, but never more th
n 
he means; and hence his words carry weight with many to whom the ordinary sermon 
would appeal in vain. . . . The whole book is well worth study." 
ABERDEEN DAILY FREE PRESS.-"An able discussion of the true basis and 
aim of social progress." 
SCOTSðfAN.-" Thoughtful and suggestiye." 
SCOTTISH LEADER.-" Bearing the impress oran earnest and original mind that 
frequently shakes itself free from the fetters of conventional thinking . . . able and 
thoughtful lectures. . . . It is much to be desired that a work written on such broad and 
honest lines may be widely read and its lessons carefully pondered." 
Davies (W.)-THE PILGRIM OF THE INFINITE. A 
Discourse addressed to Advanced Religious Thinkers on Christian 
Lines. By 'VIVI. DAVIES. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GLASCO IV HERALD.-" Contains much earnest and stimulating thought.' 
CHRISfIAN IVORLD.-"\Ve hail his work as one which in an age of much 
mental unrest sounds a note of faith which appeals confidently to the highest intellect, 
inasmuch as it springs out of the clearest intuitions of the human spirit." 
ðfANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-"The little volume contains much that is aUrac- 
tive, much that is wise as well as impressive." 
Diggle (Rev. J. W.) - GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Drurnlnond (ProE ]allles).-INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 55. 
Ellel'ton (Rev. John). - THE HOLIEST IVrANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. , 
Farrar (Very Rev. F. W., Dean of Canterbury)- 
THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8\'0. 16s. 
Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
each. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 
ETERNAL nOPE. Sermons Preached in 'Vestminster Abbey. 
THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 
THE 'VITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 
THE SILEXCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 
IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
SAINTLY 'VORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 
EPHPHATHA: or, The Amelioration of the \\Todd. 
1\IERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few words on Christìan Eschatology. 
SERl\10NS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America, 
Fiske (John).-lYIAN'S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3S. 6d. 
Forbes (Rev. Granville).-THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Fowle (Rev. T. \V.)-A NEW ANALOGY BET\VEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON- 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Foxell (\V. J.)-GOD'S GARDEN: Sunday Talks with Boys. 
By Rev. \V. J. FOXELI., 1\1.A. 'Vith an Introduction by Dean 
FARRAR. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 
SPEAKER.-" Deals with obvious problems of faith and conduct in a strain of 
vigorous simplicity, and with an evident knowledge of the needs, the moods, the diffi- 
cuhies of boy-life. It is the kind of book which instils lessons of courage, trust, patience, 
and forbearance; and does so quite as much by example as by precept." 
Fraser (Bishop).-SERMONS. Edited by Rev. JOHN W. 
DIGGLE. 2 vols. Crown 8\"0. 6s, each. 
Glover (E.)-IVIEl\10RIALS OF EDWARD GLOVER. Com- 
prising Twelve Sermons edited by the Rev. G. GLOVER. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 
GLASGOW HERALD.-"The sermons are the simple and earnest utterances of a 
highly educated man who clearly believed his creed and seems to have done his utmost 
to live up to it." 
Grane (VV. L.)-THE \VORD AND THE \VAY: or, The 
Light of the Ages on the Path of To-Day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCOTSfiIAN.-" The author is evidently a well-equipped divine, as we]) as a man 
of culture and taste." 
lIfANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" A broad liberality of view, a sound common 
sense, and a transparent clearness which are very refreshing." 
FREEMAN.-" Fresh and striking; rich in the application of old truths to new 
circumstances. JJ 


Hamilton (John)- 
ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 55. 
ARTHUR'S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. CïOwn 8vo. 6s. 
ABOVE AND AROUN D: Thoughts on God and l\1an. I ZIno. 2s.6d. 
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Hardwick (Archdeacon). - CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS, 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10S. 6d. 
Hare (J ulius Charles)- 
TIlE MISSION OF THE COl\IFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLUMPTRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Harris (Rev. G. C.) - SER1\1:0NS. \Vith a 1\Iemoir by 
CHARLOTTE 1\1. Y ONGE, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
Hort (F. J. A.)-THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1271. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAIJfBRIDGE REVIEIY.-" Only to few is it given to scan the wide fields of truth 
with clear vision of near and far alike. To what an extraordinary degree the late Dr 
Hort possessed this power is shown by the Hulsean Lectures just published. They carry 
us in the most wonderful way to the very centre of the Christian system; no aspect of 
truth, no part of th
 world, seems to be left out of view; while in every page we recog- 
nise the gathered fruits of a rare scholarship in the service of an unwearying thought." 
JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCO FSJJ!AN.--" The great merit of Dr. Hort's lectures is that succinctly and yet 
fully, and in a clear and interesting and sug:;estive manner, they give us not only his own 
opinions, but whatever of worth has been advanced on the subject." 
GLASGOIY HERALD.-" 'ViII receive a respectful welcome at the hands of all 
biblical scholars. . . . A model of exact and patient scholarship, controlled by robust 
English sagacity, and it is safe to say that it will take a high place in the literature of the 
subject. " 


Hughes (T.)-THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By THOMAS 
HUGHES, Q.C. 2nd Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GLO BE.-" The M anlintss ofC1Lrist is a species of lay sermon such as Judge Hughes 
is well qualified to deliver, seeing that manliness of thought and feeling has been the 
prevailing characteristic of all his literary products." 
BRITISH IVEEKLY.-" A new edition of a strong book." 
Hutton (R. H.)- 
ESSAYS ON SO
'ÍE OF TIlE l\tODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISH TIIOUGHT IN l\IA TTERS OF FAITH. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
Hyde (W. DE \V.)-OUTLINES OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Dr. Hyde thus describes the object of his book: "This little book aims 
to point out the logical relations in which the doctrines of theology will 
stand to each other when the time .=;hall come again for seeing Christian 
truth in the light of reason and Christian life as the embodiment of love. " 
Illingworth (Rev. J. R.)-SER:\10NS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEG E CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SER:\IONS. Crown Bvo. 5s. 
PERSONALITY, DIVINE AND lIUl\IAN. Bampton Lectures, 
1894. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TIlJ-! ES.-" \Vill take high rank among the rare theological masterpieces produced by 
that celebrated foundation." 
SCOTSJJfAN.-" Mr. Illingworth has evidently thought out the difficult subject with 
which he deals for himself, and has given utterance to his views in a style at once scholarly 
and popularly intelligible. OJ 
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GLASCO lY HERALD.-" The entire absence of philosophical and theological 
technicalities and the perfect lucidity of the style should commend them to many outside 
of the circle of professional theologians." 
.MANCHESTER CUARDIAN.-" One of the most attractive theological wcrks of 
the season. to 
EXPOSITOR.-" It is difficult to convey an adequate impression of the freshness 
and strength of the whole argument. . . . It is a book which no one can be satisfied with 
reading once; it is to be studied. And if frequent study of it should result in the modi- 
fication of some of its statements, there will inevitably grow in the mind a sense of in- 
debtedness for many valuable thoughts, and a deepening admiration of the rare philoso- 
phical training, the full theological equipment, and the singular grace and strength of 
treatment recognisable throughout the volume." 


Jacob (Rev. J. A.) - BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
James (Rev. Herbert).-THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND IllS \YORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ROCK.-"There is in Mr. James's style a quaintness and aphoristic methoc1, which 
drives the nail in penetratingly and clinches it durably. . . . In short, Mr. James has 
condensed into this little volume and these half-dozen lectures the fruitful experience of 
forty years, and every page is filled with judicious and earnest advice. We heartily re- 
commend the book." 
R ECO RD.-I< The volume is one which should be in the hands of every candidate 
for Holy Orders and of every clergyman who is wishing to learn. These lectures are 
distinguished by their thoroughly practical character. No words are wasted, the reader's 
mind is confronted with the difficulty or the remedy, stated in the plainest possible terms. 
. . . We have said enough to show that this volume abounds in thoughtful suggestions, 
which deserve to be pondered and put into practice." 


Jeans (Rev. G. E.)-HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. 3S. 6d. 
Jellett (Rev. Dr.)- 
THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Joceline (E.)-THE l\10THER'S LEGACIE TO HER UN- 
BORN CHILD. Cr. 16mo. 4S. 6d. 
Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)-THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE \VORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE GENESIS AND GRO\VTH OF RELIGION. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
SCOTSlVIAN.-" Full of matter of an important kind, set forth with praiseworthy 
conciseness, and at the same time with admirable lucidity. . . . Dr. Kellogg has done 
the work allotted to him with great ability, and everywhere manifests a competent ac. 
quaintance with the subject with which he deals." 


Kingsley (Charles)- 
VILLAGE AND TO\VN AND COUNTRY SERl\10NS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE \V A TER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SERl\10NS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SERl\10
S FOR THE TL\IES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOOD NE\VS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
TIlE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Kingsley (CharIes)-co71tÙzued. 
DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3S. 6d. 
\VESTMINSTER SERl\fONS. Crown 8vo. 3S. 6d. 
ALL SAINTS' DA V, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. 
ACADEJIY.-" We can imagine nothing more appropriate than this edition for a 
public, a school, or even a village library." 


Kirkpatrick (Prof. A. F.)-THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAl\1ENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
Permanent Value. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
THE DOCTRINE O
THE PROPHETS. \Varburtonian Lectures 
1886-1890. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Knight (W. A.)-ASPECTS OF THEISM. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Kynaston (Rev. Herbert, D.D.)-SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAl\i. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Lightfoot (Bishop)- 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAl\lBRIDGE SERl\10NS. Crown 8vo. 65. 
SERlYIONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
SERl\10NS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAT\1, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy 8vo. 25. 
ESSAYS ON THE 'VORK ENTITLED "Supernatura 1 Reli- 
gion." 8vo. 109. 6d. 
DISSERTATIONS ON TIlE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo. 145. 
BIBLICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 12S. 
TIlJf ES.-" As representing all that is now available of the Bishop's profound learning 
and consummate scholarship for the illustration of his great subject, the present volume 
and its successor will be warmly welcomed by all students of theology." 


Lyttelton (Hon. Rev. A. T.)-COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
SER
MONS. Crown 8vo. 65. 
T/.lJ1ES.- ,. A course of sermons which may serve as an inte esting memorial of the 
years during which Mr. Lyttelton was the Head of Selwyn College," 
PALL .MALL GAZETTE.-" A specimen of the best type of modern preaching, 
quiet, sober, and effective." 
SCOTTISH GUARDIAN.-"The scope ofsllch sermons naturally permits greater 
intellectual expression than is necessary in the ordinary discourse, and this is not want- 
ing in the volume before us." 
sca TSJJf AN. - "The reader will naturally expect discourses delivered to such 
audiences as these were, to be of a scholarly and thoughtful kind. And in this he will not 
be disappointed." 
GLASGO
V HERALD.-" Marked throughout by the clear reasoning and sweet 
seriousness which are characteristic of the better type of Anglican sermons. It 
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Maclaren (Rev. Alexander)- 
SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. I Ith Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
A SECOND SERIES OF SER1IONS. 7th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 4S. 6d. 
A THIRD SERIES. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
\\,TEEK-DA V EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
THE SECRET OF PO'VER, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcap. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 
Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)- 
BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD'S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE Ì\UNISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 65. 
T\VO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8vo. 65. 
THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 65. 
THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
SPEA KER.-"These addresses are, in fact, models of their kind-wise, reverent, and 
not less imaginative than practical; they abound in choice and apposite anecdotes and 
illustrations, and possess distinct literary merit." 
SCO TSftlA N.-" \Vriuen in a style that is both simple and charming. Children and 
the teachers of children will alike find the book full of wholesome food for reflection." 
SCOTTISH LEADER.-"Dr. Macmillan's vivid presentation in simple language 
of the facts of nature, and his adaptation of them to illustrate the facts of spiritual life, 
make the book at once interesting and profitable to all its readers." 
DAILY CHRONICLE.-" The subjects and the mode of treatment are quite out of 
the common groove. Dr. Macmillan at once fixes the attention with some point of 
interest, some familiar teaching of nature, or some striking fact of history or social life, 
and weaves about his subject in the most natural and attractive fashi"n, the religious 
lessons he desires to convey. . . . The poetic touch that beautifies all Dr. Macmillan's 
writing is fresh in everyone of these charming addresses. The volume is sure to meet 
with cordial appreciation far beyond the sphere of its origin." 
DUBLIN ftfAIL.-" A beautiful present for thoughtful young readers." 


Mahaffy (Rev. Prof.)-THE DECAY OF Ivl0DERN PREACH- 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Maturin (Rev. \V.)-THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison)- 
THE KINGDO:M OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 Vois. Cr. 8vo. 125. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr.8vo. 45.6d. 
DIALOGUES ON FAMILY \VORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Maurice (Frederick Denison )-conti7Zued. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FRO:\I THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 65. 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE \VORLD. 6th Edition. Cr.8vo. 4s.6d. 
ON TIlE SABBA TH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. FC:lp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDfilENTS. Fott 8vo. IS. 
Collected Works. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
SERl\IONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN'S INN CHAPEL. In Six 
Volumes. 35. 6d. each. 
CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
PROPHETS AND KINGS. 
PATRIARCHS AND LA\VGIVERS. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDO
i OF HEAVE
. 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 
LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
FRIENDSHIP OF nOOKS. 
SOCIAL :l\IORALITY. 
PRAYER BOOK AND LORD'S PRAYER. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


CHURCH TIl'rfES.-" There is probably no writer of the present century to whom 
the English Church owes a deeper debt of gratitude. . . . Probably he dId more to 
stop the stream of converts to Romanism which foìlowed the secession of Newman than 
any other individual, by teaching English Churchmen to think out the reasonableness 
of their position." 
SPEAKER.-"These sermons are marked in a conspicuous degree by high thinking 
and plain statement." 
T IlIIES.-" A volume of sermons for which the memory of Maurice's unique personal 
influence ought to secure a cordial receptio.l." 
SCOTSlJIAN.-" They appear in a volume uniform with the recent collective 
edition of I\Iaurice's works, and will be ".-elcome to the many readers to whom that 
edition has brought home the teaching of the most popular among modern English 
divines." 


M'Curdy (J. F.)-HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE 
l\10
UME
TS. 2 Vols. Vol. 1. To the Downfall of Samaria. 
8vo. 14s. net. [Vol. IL -in the Press. 
Till/ES.-" A learned treatise on the ancient history of the Semitic peoples as 
interpreted by the new light obtained from the modern study of their monuments." 
EXPOSITOR Y TIlJIES.-" The work is very able and very welcome. . . . It will 
take the place of all existing histories of these nations." 
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Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)-THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
SPECTA TOR.-" The argument is put with brevity and force by Dr. Milligan, and 
every page bears witness that he has mastered the literature of the subject, and has made 
a special study of the more recent discussions on this aspect of the question, . . . The 
remaining lectures are more theological. They abound in striking views, in fresh and 
vigorous exegesis, and manifest a keen apprehension of the bearing of the fact of the 
Resurrection on many important questions of theology. The notes are able and 
scholarly, and elucidate the teaching of the text." 
THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. Baird Lectures, 1891. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Moorhouse (J., Bishop of Manchester)- 
JACOB: Three Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
CHURCH \VORK: ITS MEANS AND l\IETHODS. Crown 
8vo. 35. net. 
CHURCH TIMES.-" It may almost be said to mark an epoch, and to inaugurate a 
new era in the history of Episcopal visitation. .. 
TIMES.-" A series of diocesan addresses, full of practical counsel, by one of the 
most active and sagacious of modern prelates." 
GLOBE.-" Throughout the volume we note the presence of the wisdom that comes 
from long and varied experience, from sympathy, and from the possession of a fair and 
tolerant mind." 
lIfANCHESTER GUARDIAN.- u Full of interest and instruction for all who take 
an interest in social and moral, to say nothing of ecclesiastical, reforms, and deserves to 
find careful students far beyond the limits of those to whom it was originally addressed." 
:r/lurphy (]. ].)-NATURAL SELECTION AND SPIRITUAL 
FREEDOM. Gl. 8vo. 55. 
SPEC T A TOR.-" This is a little volume of very thoughtful and acute detached 
essays on subjects which have been forced on men's attention by the modern discoveries 
concerning evolution, and by the consideration of the relation of man's physical to his 
moral nature raised by these discoveries." 
SCOTSMAN.-" The volume is the production ot a cultured and thoughtful writer, 
who has the gift of presenting his thoughts in a thoroughly interesting and attractive 
manner. .. 
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Myers (F. W. H.)-SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 
Gl. 8vo. 55. 
Mylne (L. G., Bishop of Bombay).-SERMONS PREACHED 
IN ST. THOMAS'S CATHEDRAL, BOl\IBA Y. Crown 8vo. 65. 
SCO TSAfA N.-" They are thoughtful, earnest, and practical, and, as regards their 
literary qualities, unexceptionable." 
IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE.-" Dr. l\1ylne is very -practical in his 
teaching. . . . These sermons are full of manly earnestness, and a sweet persuasiveness 
on the side of all that is true and noble in Christian living." 
lIfETHODIST TIlvIES.-" They contain very little theology, but a great deal of 
timely and sensible advice," 
LITERAR Y WORLD.-" Twenty excellent :..ermons, . . . There is an honesty 
and courage in these sermons which are worthy of the Christian pulpit. . . . \Ve have 
quoted enough to show ample justification for the Bishop's venture in giving these 
thoughtful and pointed discourses to a wider public than that which could have made 
their acquaintance in his Indian diocese." 
Pattison (Mark).-SERl\10NS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. I os. 6d. 
PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. 3rdEd. 8vo. I2S. 
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Plumptre (Dean). - MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Potter (R.)-THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Religious Essay for the Times. By 
"Three Friends." Crown 8vo. IS. 
Reichel (C. P., Bishop of Meath)- 
THE LORD'S PRAYER, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8\'0. 6s. 
SCOTTISH LEADER.-" Unusually able. . . all well worth reading." 
SCOTSMAN.-" Able and te ling in argument. They deal in an effective manner 
with some of the main difficulties of belief." 
GLASGOW HERALD.-" These sermons are of an altogether superior type." 
Rendall (Rev. F.)-THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBRE\V 
CHRIS TIANS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Reynolds (H. R.)-NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)-MAN IN THE I!\IAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Russell (Dean).-THE LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY 
MAN: Sermons. With an introduction by Dean PLU:\!:PTRE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.-" Of l\1aurice he was the devoted friend and disciple, and, accordi.-.g 
to Dr. Plumptre, the one who most resembled that very excellent man . . . in char- 
acter and spirit. The sermons contained in this volume are unquestionably such as 
might be expected from such antecedents. They are evidently the production of a 
deeply earnest and high-toned mind." 
GLASGOTV HERALD.-" The sermons in the volume speak of a mind and heart 
in genuine affinity with the spiritual struggles of the time, and are tinged with the beauty 
of a rich poetic nature." 
BRITISH WEEKLY.-" They are good sermons." 
Salmon (Rev. George, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin)- 
NON -l\lIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISl\l, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sandford (C. \V., Bishop of Gibraltar). - COUNSEL TO 
ENGLISH CHURClfMEN ABROAD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal CAIRD and others. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. 10S. 6d. 
Seeley (Sir J. R.)-ECCE HOMO: A Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
NATURAL RELIGION. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
AT H EN Æ U
'l-f.-" If it be the function of a genius to interpret the age to itself, this 
as a work of genius. It gives articulate expression to the higher strivings of the time. 
It puts plainly the problem of these latter days, and so far contributes to its solution; a 
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positive solution it scarcely claims to supply. No such important contribution to the 
question of the time has been publi..hed in England since the appearance in 1866 of Ecce 
Homo. . . . The author is a teacher whose words it is well to listen to; his words are 
wise but sad; it has not been given him to fine them with faith, but only to light them 
with reason. His readers may at least thank him for the intellectual illumination, if they 
cannot owe him gratitude for any added favour. . . . A book which we assume will be 
read by most thinking Englishmen." 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.-" This is one of those rare things in our modern 
literature-a really speculative book; and the speculation, whatever else we may think 
of it! is both in.genio
s and serious. It is work in tbe region, not of dogmas or contro- 
verSles, but of Ideas. 
SCOTSlIfA.N.-" In working out his conception of 
atural Religion, the author 
speaks with admirable force, and occasionally with sarcasm and humour, which blend 
with passages of considerable literary skill." 
lIfANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-"The present issue is a compact, handy, well- 
printed edition of a thoughtful and remarkable book." 
Service (Rev. John).-SER:\IO
S. \Yith Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Shirley (\V. N.)-ELIJAH: Four University Sermons. Fcap. 
8vo. 2S. 6d. 
Smith (Rev. Travers).-MAN'S KNO\VLEDGE OF MAN 
AND OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Smith (\V. Saumarez).- THE BLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT: A Theological Essay. Crown 8vo, 2S. 6<1. 
Stanley (Dean)- 
THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
'Vestminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ADDRESSES AKD SERMONS delivered during a visit to the 
United States and Canada in 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof P. G.)- THE UNSEE
 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS O
 A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A Sequel to "The Unseen 
Universe." Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Stubbs (Dean).-FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons and 
Addresses. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRISTUS E\lPERATOR. A Series of Lecture-Sermons on tbe 
Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by C. ,Yo STUBBS, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The discourses included in this volume were delivered in 1893 in the 
Chapel- of-Ease to the Parish Church of 'Yavertree-at that time the 
centre of much excellent social work done by :Mr. Stubbs, who had not 
yet been promoted to the Deanery of Ely. The following are the subjects 
and the preachers:- The Supremacy of Ch:1St in all Realms: by the Very 
Rev. Charles Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely.-Christ in the Realm of History : 
by the Yery Rev. G. ,Yo Kitchen, D.D., Dean of Durham.-Christ in the 
Realm of Philosophy: by the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, 
I.A., Bampton 
Lecturer in 1888.-Christ in the Realm of Law: by the Rev. J. B. 
Heard, M.A., Hulsean Lecturer in 1893.-Christ in the Realm of Art: 
by the Rev. Canon Rawnsley, "M.A., Vicar of Crosthwaite.-Christ in the 
Realm of Ethics: by the Re\". J. Llewelyn Davies, D. D., Vicar of Kirkby 
C 
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Lonsdale, and Chaplain to the Queen.-Christ in the Realm of Politics: 
by the Rev. and Hon. 'V. H. Freemantle, :ro.r.A., Canon of Canterbury.- 
Christ in the Realm of Science: by the Rev. Brooke Lambert, B.C.L., 
Vicar of Greenwich.-Christ in the Realm of Sciology: by the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett, :M.A., 'Varden of Toynbee Hall, and Canon of Bristol.-Christ 
in the Realm of Poetry: by the Very Rev. Charles Stubbs, D.D., Dean 
of Ely. 
SCOTSMAN.-" Their prelections will be found stimulating and instructive in a high 
degree. The volume deserves recognition as a courageous attempt to give to Christianity 
its rightful place and power in the lives of its professors." 
GLASGO;V HERALD.-" This is a very interestin
 and even in some respects a 
notable book. It might almost be regarded as the mamfesto of an important party in 
the Church of England. .. 
Tait (Archbishop)- 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being the Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
DUTIES OF THE CHURCH OF EXGLAND. Being seven 
Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. 8vo. 4S. 6d. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Charges delivered at his 
Third Quadrennial Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Taylor (Isaac).-THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Temple (Frederick, Bishop of London)- 
SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. SECOND SERIES. 3rd Ed. Extra fcap. Bvo. ús. 
THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
THE RELATIONS BET'VEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Bampton Lectures, 1884. 7th and Cheaper Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Trench (Archbishop).-HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo. 75.6d. 
Tulloch (Principal).-THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
AND THE CHRIST OF l\IODERN CRITICISM:. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4S. 6d. 
Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandafl)- 
ME
10RIALS OF HARRO'V SUr\DA YS. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10S. 6d. 
EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. 3Id Ed. Cr. 8vo. IOs. 6d. 
HEROES OF FAITII. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LIFE'S 'YORK AND GOD'S DISCIPLIl\E. 3rd Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
THE 'VHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HU
fA!\ITY. 
2nd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
COUNSELS FOR YOUXG STUDE
TS. Feap. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
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Vaughan (C. ]') Dean of Llandaff)-conti1zued. 
THE T\YO GREAT TE:\IPT_-\TIOXS. 2nd Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 3
. 6d. 
ADDRESSES :FOR YOUNG CLERGY1IEN. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
45. 6d. 
" MY SON, G IVE 
IE THINE HEART." Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 
REST A'VHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the :Ministry. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 55. 
TEl\lPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 
AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 
LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. 'VORDS FROl\I 
THE CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD'S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. 10S. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY SER:\iONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. 105. 6d. 
KOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIR1IATION. Fcap.8vo. 
15. 6d. 
THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST: a closing volume of Lent 
Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. Globe 8vo. 3s.6d. 
DOXCASTER SERl\:IONS. Lessons of Life and Godliness, and 
,V ords from the Gospels. Cr. 8vo. 10S. 6d. 
RESTFUL THOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TI:\IES. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
LAST \YORDS IN THE TE11PLE CH URCH. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
TI,ll ES.-" A volume of sermons for which the title and the name of the preacher will 
speak more than any recommendation of ours. " 
SCOTSMAN.-" Their earnestness and strength of thought distinguish them greatly 
amid the innumerable instances of pulpit oratory which come before the world in books." 
ilIANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-"The whole volume will be very welcome to Dr. 
Vaughan's many admirers." 
SATURDAY REVIEW.-"These discoveries in thought, in style, have so much 
that is :permanent and fine about them that they will stand tbe ordeal of being read by 
any senous man, even though he never heard Dr. Vaughan speak." 
LEEDS MERCUR Y,-" Are such as only one possessed of his great ability, varied 
attainments, and rich experience could have produced." 


Vaughan (Rev. D. ].)-THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, SOCIAL, NATIONAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
NA TIONAL OBSER VER.-" In discussing Questions of the Day l\Ir. D. J. 
Vaughan speaks with candour, ability, and common sense." 
SCOTSMAN.-" They form an altogether admirable collection of vigorous and 
thoughtful pronouncements on a variety of social, n
tional, and religious topics." 
GLASGOIV HERALD.-" A volume such as this is the hest reply to those friends 
of the people who are {or ever complaining that the clergy waste their time preaching 
antiquated dogma and persona1 salvation, and neglect the weightier matters of the law." 
lIIAiVCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" He speaks boldly as well as thoughtfully, and 
what he has to say is always worthy of attention." 
EXPOSITOR Y TIlJfES.-" ?Iost of them are socia1, and these are the most interest- 
ing. And one feature of peculiar interest is that in those sermons which were preached 
twenty years ago Canon Vaughan saw the questions of to-day, and suggested the remedies 
we are beginning to apply." 
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Vaughan (Rev. E. T.)-SOME kEASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Vaughan (Rev. Robert).-STONES FROl\1 THE QUARRY. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
BRITISH lVEEKLIT.-"Though these sermons do not in every respect correspond 
to onr ideal of popular preaching, having in them here and there too much of the essay 
style of sermonising, they are unquestionably able and fascinating. . . . Mr. Vaughan's 
style has the charm often of originality, and always of independence, and we never lose 
consciousness of the fact that we are reading the words of one whose faith is no mere 
parrot-cry, but the expression of an intelligent and well-grounded conviction. . . . It is 
a pleasure to come across sermon!> of an order which will prove, even to the most sceptical, 
that theology is still a living force, and which exemplify the union ofìntellectual robustness, 
devout Christian faith, and a spiritual refinement." 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TE EGRAPH.-"There are nineteen sermons in the 
volume. It is noteworthy that they are all short, the preacher possessing the rare power 
of expressing crisply and concisely what he means. A singular success in saying much in 
few words is accompanied by exceptional lucidity and orderly sequence of statement and 
argument. Stones/rom tIle Quarry is one of the books of sermons which ougbt to live." 
NEIYCASTLE CHRONICLE,-"These able, earnest, and eloquent sermons." 


Venn (Rev. John). -ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC A:KD RELIGIOUS. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Ward (W.)-WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 8vo. IDS. 6d. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.-" Mr. 'Vard's reputation as a philosophical thinker at 
once accurate, candid, and refined, and as the master of a literary style alike vigorous, 
scholarly, and poplllar, has been amply established by his previous works. That it is well 
worthy of his reputation, is enough to say in commendation of his new book." 
DAILY CHRONICLE.-" His whole book recalls men to those witnesses for the 
unseen, which laboratories cannot analyse, yet which are abundantly rational." 
Tli1fES.-" A series of brilliant and suggestive essays. . . . This pregnant and sug- 
gestive view of the larger intellectual tendencies of our own and other ages is enforced 
and illustrated by Mr. Ward with much speculative insight and great literary brilliancy." 
Welldon (Rev. J. E. C.)-THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and 
other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCOTTISH LEADER.-" In a strain of quiet, persuasive eloquence, Mr, 'Velldon 
treats impressively of various aspects of the higher life. His discourses cannot fail both 
to enrich the heart and stimulate the mind of the earnest reader." 
GLASGOW HERALD.-" They are cultured, reverent, and thoughtful produc- 
tions. .. 


Westcott (B. F., Bishop of Durham)- 
ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
GIFTS FOR :MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 
Crown 8vo. IS. 6d. 
THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
\Yeek, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. Crown 8\"0. 3s.6d. 
FROIvI STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In 
N[emoriam. J. B. D.) Crown 8\-0. 2s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8\"0. 6s. 
CHRISTUS CONSU1I
IA TOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Westcott (B. F., Bishop of Durham )-contiJ2ued. 
SOl\IE THOUGHTS FRO:\I THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. IS. 6d. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 65. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE 'VEST. Globe 8vo. 55. 
THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
THE INCAR
 A TION AND CO
n\ION LIFE. Crown 8vo. 95. 
GLASGOJV HERALD.-" The teaching throughout is eminently inspiring. . . . 
There is a mystical strain in it, and yet it is direct and practical at the same time." 
TIMRS.-" A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the rare one 
of actuality, reflecting, 
.s they frequently do, the Bishop's well-known and eager interest 
in social problems of the day." 
White (A. D.)-A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE lVITH THEOLOGY IX CHRISTENDOM. By 
ANDREW DICKSON "TRITE, LL.D. (Vale), L.H.D. (Columbia), 
Ph. D. (J ena), late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. In Two Vols. 8vo. 21S. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.-" The story of the strogg1e of searchers after troth with 
the organised forces of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition is the most inspiring chapter 
in the whole history of m:mkind. That story has never been better told than by the 
ex-President of Cornell University in these two volumes." 
SCOTSMAN.-" It has qualities of substantial scholarship and genuine concern for 
the advancement of knowledge which will recommend it to the attention of readers 
beyond the circle of those immediately interested in the welfare of the Cornell University." 
Whittuck (C. A.)-THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
RECENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
TIl'ðES.-" His grasp of the subject is comprehensive, and his thought is often 
original and full of striking suggestions." 
GLASGOW HERALD.-" An able, vigorous, and temperately written book." 
Wickham (Rev. E. C.)-\VELLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 65. 
Wilkins (Prof. A. S.)-THE LIGHT OF THE \VORLD: an 
Essay. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Williamson (M. B.)-THE TRUTH AND THE WITKESS. 
By 1\1. B. '.YILLIAMsON, l\LA. Crown 8vo. 4S. 6d. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.-" A thoughtful little treatise." 
SCO TS1J.f AN.-" All who read it will recognise its learning, its power of subtle 
thought, and the philosophical spirit in which it approaches the conslderation of its 
topics. " 
Willink (A.)-THE \VORLD OF THE UNSEEN. Cr. Bvo. 
3S. 6d. 
Wilson (J. 
i., Archdeacon of :Manchester)- 
SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
Second Series. 1888-90. Crown 8vo. 65. 
ESSAYS AXD ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. 
This work, a new edition of which has been called for, deals exclusively 
with principles. It cannot, therefore, be out of date, and the author, in 
revising it for the press, has not found it necessary to make any alterations. 
The subjects are :-\Vater-Some Properties and Peculiarities of it; a 
Chapter in 1\'atural Theology; "Morality in Public Schools, and its Relation 
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to Religion-A Fragment; The Need of giving Higher Biblical Teaching 
and Instruction on the Fundamental Questions of Religion and Christianity; 
The Theory of Inspiration, or, vVhy l\len do not Believe the Bible; Letter 
to a Bristol Artisan; The Limits of Authority and Free Thought; Church 
Authority: Its 
Ieaning and Value; Christian Evidences; 1IiracIes; 
Evolution: An Elementary Lecture; Fundamental Church Principles; 
Roman Stoicism as a Religion. 
GUARDIAN.-" \Ve heartily welcome a new edition of Archdeacon Wilson's 
Essays and Addresses." 
SPEAKER.-"'Ve are glad to welcome a new edition of the Archdeacon of 
:Manchester's Essays and Addresses. . . . These addresses are manly, straightforward, 
and sagacious; and they are, moreover, pervaded with a deep sense of responsibility and 
unfailing enthusiasm." 


Wilson (J. M., Archdeacon of l\lanchester)-continueti. 
SO
IE CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 65. 
Wood (C. J.) SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. Cr.8vo. 65. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-" Striking, stimulating and suggestive lectures. 
. . . The author writes with the boldness and conviction of a mystic; he brings wide 
reading to bear upon every branch of his subject, and his book is impressive and 
interesting throughout." 


Prmted by R. & R. CLARK, LIMITED, Edinburgk. 
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